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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THE essays and lectures contained in the following 
pages were not included by Emerson himself in 
any volume of his works, but they must not, on that 
account, be slighted. Indeed, many of them found a 
place in the last volumes of the posthumous collected 
edition, and have therefore some sort of official sanction. 
A few — for instance, " The Senses and the Soul/' the 
editorial preface to the " Dial," and the essay on " Saadi" 
— are now for the first time reprinted. The pieces vary 
considerably in quality, but they are far too good to 
be lost, and a handy collection like the present should 
be welcome to all admirers of the greater and better- 
known works. 

Another interest attaches to this volume. Consider- 
able omissions and alterations were made in some of the 
papers before they found a place in the official edition 
published after Emerson's death. Here, however, the 
original text has been strictly followed. Wherever 
possible, the pages have been set up and corrected from 
copies of the publications in which the pieces appeared, 
and in this way much deleted matter has been restored, 
and many errors corrected. For instance, the present 
reprint of the essay called " Thoughts on Modern Litera- 
ture " is quite twice the length of the American version, 
which is, in fact, almost unintelligible at first, through 
the omission of many important paragraphs. 

The pages of the " Dial " have provided this volume 
with many interesting pieces. A set of that extra- 

151335 



viii EDITOR'S PREFACE 

ordinary periodical annotated by Emerson himself, 
enables us to identify his contributions with some 
certainty. Of the verse, which ranges from lengthy 
pieces like "Woodnotes" to mere quatrains like 
" Painting and Sculpture," nothing need be said here, 
for, with the exception of two short pieces, it was 
reprinted in the " Poems" of 1847, an( ^ appears in 
full in the last volume of the present edition. 
Emerson's prose contributions were (1) "The Editors 
to the Reader " ; (2) " Thoughts on Modern Literature " ; 
(3) " New Poetry " ; (4) " Thoughts on Art " ; (5) " Man 
the Reformer"; (6) "Essays and Poems by Jones 
Very"; (7) "Landor"; (8) "The Senses and the 
Soul";, (9) "Prayers"; (10) "Fourierism and the 
Socialists"; (11) "Chardon Street and Bible Con- 
ventions"; (12) "Agriculture of Massachusetts"; (13) 
" The Conservative " ; (14) "English Reformers" ; (15) 
" The Transcendentalist " ; (16) " Europe and European 
Books"; (17) "Gifts"; (18) "Carlyle's Past and 
Present"; (19) "The Comic"; (20) "A Letter"; (21) 
"Tantalus"; (22) "The Tragic." Of these, 5, 13, 
and 15 were included by Emerson in the volume of 
Orations published in 1844, and will be found in Vol. III. 
of the present edition. The fourth was published in 

Society and Solitude" with the title "Art"; 

Gifts" is the essay of that name; "The Comic" 
appears with that title in "Letters and Social Aims" ; 
"Tantalus" has been reprinted more than once by 
those who failed to recognise it as part of the essay 
"Nature" (see Vol. I. of this edition; "Tantalus" runs 
from p. 297, "The astronomers said," etc., to p. 303, 
" pre-existing within us in their highest form ") ; numbers 
1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 18, 20, and 22 are included in 
the present volume. Thus, four papers have not been 
reprinted, and that for reasons set out below. "New 
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Poetry" is composed chiefly of quotations, Emerson's 
own remarks being extremely slight and scanty ; " Essays 
and Poems by Jones Very" is a review of the most 
ordinary type — some thirty lines in length ; " Fourierism 
and the Socialists" with an attractive title is a very 
disappointing piece, being a long statement from a 
disciple of Fourier, to which Emerson has prefixed some 
rather perfunctory remarks; " English Reformers" is 
a drily official account of certain educational disciples 
of Alcott, and probably interested somebody at the 
time: it has no particle of interest now. 

Speaking generally of the pieces contained in the 
following pages, one may remark that they range from 
mere occasional addresses to lengthy and serious essays, 
some of which, like " Character," for example, are equal 
to his earliest and best work. In point of time, too, 
they are coincident with the whole of his literary life, 
for the earliest piece is dated 1832, and the latest 1882. 
All the interest and the defects inseparable from such a 
collection will be found in the papers now presented. 

Owing to the large amount of new matter included 
in this edition, it has been found impossible to com- 
prise the whole in four volumes as originally intended. 
A fifth volume will therefore be added containing 
Emerson's Poetical Works. 

G. S. 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER. 1 

The kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost — Romans adv. 17. 

TN the history of the Church no subject has been more 
1 fruitful of controversy than the Lord's Supper, 
llxere never has been any unanimity in the under- 
standing of its nature, nor any uniformity in the mode 
of celebrating it. Without considering the frivolous 
questions which have been lately debated as to the 
posture in which men should partake of it ; whether 
mixed or unmixed wine should be served; whether 
leavened or unleavened bread should be broken ; — the 
questions have been settled differently in every Church, 
who should be admitted to the feast, and how often it 
should be prepared. In the Catholic Church, infants 
were at one time permitted and then forbidden to 
partake ; and, since the ninth century, the laity receive 
the bread only, the cup being reserved to the priest- 
hood. So, as to the tune of the solemnity. In the 
Fourth Lateran Council, it was decreed that any believer 
should communicate at least once in a year,— at Easter. 
Afterwards it was determined that this Sacrament 
should be received three times in the year, — at Easter, 
Whitsuntide and Christmas. But more important con- 
troversies have arisen respecting its nature. The famous 
question of the Real Presence was the main controversy 
between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. The doctrine of the Consubstantiation taught 
by Luther was denied by Calvin. In the Church of 

1 Sermon on resigning his pastorate ; delivered before the Second 
Church in Boston, Sept 9, 1832, 
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England, Archbishops Laud and Wake maintained that 
the elements were an Eucharist, or sacrifice of Thanks- 
giving to God ; Cudworth and Warburton, that this was 
not a sacrifice, but a sacrificial feast; and Bishop 
Hoadley, that it was neither a sacrifice nor a feast after 
sacrifice, but a simple commemoration. And finally, it 
is now near two hundred years since the Society of 
Quakers denied the authority of the rite altogether, and 
gave good reasons for disusing it. 

I allude to these facts only to show that, so far from 
the Supper being a tradition in which men are fully 
agreed, there has always been the widest room for 
difference of opinion upon this particular. Having 
recently given particular attention to this subject, I was 
led to the conclusion that Jesus did not intend to 
establish an institution for perpetual observance when he 
ate the Passover with his disciples; and, further, to the 
opinion, that it is not expedient to celebrate it as we do. 
I shall now endeavour to state distinctly my reasons for 
these two opinions. 

I. The authority of the rite. 

An account of the last supper of Christ with his dis- 
ciples is given by the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

In St. Matthew's Gospel (Matt. xxvi. 26-29) are re- 
corded the words of Jesus in giving bread and wine on 
that occasion to his disciples, but no expression occurs 
intimating that this feast was hereafter to be com- 
memorated. In St. Mark (Mark xiv. 22-25) the same 
words are recorded, and still with no intimation that 
the occasion was to be remembered. St. Luke (Luke 
xxii. 19), after relating the breaking of the bread, has 
these words : " This do in remembrance of me." In St. 
John, although other occurrences of the same evening 
are related, this whole transaction is passed over without 
notice. 

Now observe the facts. Two of the Evangelists, 
namely, Matthew and John, were of the twelve disciples, 
and were present on that occasion. Neither of them 
drops the slightest intimation of any intention on the 
part of Jesus to set up anything permanent. John 
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especially, the beloved disciple, who has recorded with 
minuteness the conversation and the transactions of 
that memorable evening, has quite omitted such a 
notice. Neither does it appear to have come to the 
knowledge of Mark, who, though not an eye-witness, 
relates the other facts. This material fact, that the 
occasion was to be remembered, is found in Luke alone, 
who was not present. There is no reason, however, 
that we know, for rejecting the account of Luke. I 
doubt not, the expression was used by Jesus. I shall 
presently consider its meaning. I have only brought 
these accounts together, that you may judge whether it 
is likely that a solemn institution, to be continued to 
the end of time by all mankind, as they should come, 
nation after nation, within the influence of the Christian 
religion, would have been established in this slight 
manner — in a manner so slight, that the intention of 
commemorating it should not appear, from their 
narrative, to have caught the ear or dwelt in the mind 
of the only two among the twelve who wrote down 
what happened. 

Still we must suppose that the expression, " This do 
in remembrance of me," had come to the ear of Luke 
from some disciple who was present. What did it really 
signify ? It is a prophetic and an affectionate ex- 
pression. Jesus is a Jew, sitting with his countrymen, 
celebrating their national feast. He thinks of his own 
impending death, and wishes the minds of his disciples 
to be prepared for it. " When hereafter," he says to 
them, "you shall keep the Passover, it will have an 
altered aspect to your eyes. It is now an historical 
covenant of God with the Jewish nation. Hereafter it 
will remind you of a new covenant sealed with my 
blood. In years to come, as long as your people shall 
come up to Jerusalem to keep this feast, the connection 
which has subsisted between us will give a new meaning 
in your eyes to the national festival, as the anniversary 
of my death." I see natural feeling and beauty in the 
use of such language from Jesus, a friend to his friends ; 
I can readily imagine that he was willing and desirous, 
when his disciples met, his memory should hallow thei 
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intercourse ; but I cannot bring myself to believe that 
in the use of such an expression he looked beyond the 
living generation, beyond the abolition of the festival 
he was celebrating, and the scattering of the nation, and 
meant to impose a memorial feast upon the whole world. 

Without presuming to fix precisely the purpose in the 
mind of Jesus, you will see that many opinions may be 
entertained of his intention, all consistent with the 
opinion that he did not design a perpetual ordinance. 
He may have foreseen that his disciples would meet to 
remember him, and that with good effect. It may have 
crossed his mind that this would be easily continued a 
hundred or a thousand years, — as men more easily 
transmit a form than a virtue, — and yet have been 
altogether out of his purpose to fasten it upon men in 
all times and all countries. 

But though the words, "Do this in remembrance of 
me," do not occur in Matthew, Mark or John, and 
although it should be granted us that, taken alone, they 
do not necessarily import so much as is usually thought, 
yet many persons are apt to imagine that the very 
striking and personal manner in which the eating and 
drinking is described, indicates a striking and formal 
purpose to found a festival. And I admit that this 
impression might probably be left upon the mind of one 
who read only the passages under consideration in the 
New Testament. But this impression is removed by 
reading any narrative of the mode in which the ancient 
or the modern Jews have kept the Passover. It is then 
perceived that the leading circumstances in the Gospels 
are only a faithful account of that ceremony. Jesus 
did not celebrate the Passover, and afterwards the 
Supper, but the Supper was the Passover. He did with 
his disciples exactly what every master of a family in 
Jerusalem was doing at the same hour with his house- 
hold. It appears that the Jews ate the lamb and the 
unleavened bread and drank wine after a prescribed 
manner. It was the custom for the master of the feast 
to break the bread and to bless it, using this formula, 
which the Talmudists have preserved to us, " Blessed 
e Thou, O Lord, our God, who givest us the fruit of 
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the vine," — and then to give the cup to all. Among 
the modern Jews, who in their dispersion retain the 
Passover, a hymn is also sung after this ceremony, 
specifying the twelve great works done by God for tne 
deliverance of their fathers out of Egypt. 

But still it may be asked, Why did Jesus make ex- 
pressions so extraordinary and emphatic as these — 
" This is my body which is broken for you. Take ; eat. 
This is my blood which is shed for you. Drink it " ? — 
I reply they are not extraordinary expressions from him. 
They were familiar in his mouth. He always taught by 
parables and symbols. It was the national way of 
teaching, and was largely used by him. Remember the 
readiness which he always showed to spiritualize every 
occurrence. He stooped and wrote on the sand. Hie 
admonished his disciples respecting the leaven of the 
Pharisees. He instructed the woman of Samaria re- 
specting living water. He permitted himself to be 
anointed, declaring that it was for his interment. He 
washed the feet of his disciples. These are admitted to 
be symbolical actions and expressions. Here, in like 
manner, he calls the bread his body, and bids the 
disciples eat. He had used the same expression re- 
peatedly before. The reason why St. John does not 
repeat his words on this occasion, seems to be that he 
had reported a similar discourse of Jesus to the people 
of Capernaum more at length already (John vi. 27-60). 
He there tells the Jews, " Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. ,, 
And when the Jews on that occasion complained that 
they did not comprehend what he meant, he added for 
their better understanding, and as if for our under- 
standing, that we might not think his body was to be 
actually eaten, that he only meant we should live by his 
commandment. He closed his discourse with these 
explanatory expressions : " The flesh profiteth nothing, 
the words that I speak to you, they are spirit and they 
are life." 

Whilst I am upon this topic, I cannot help remarking 
that it is not a little singular that we should have 
preserved this rite and insisted upon perpetuating one 
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symbolical act of Christ whilst we have totally neglected 
all others, — particularly one other which had at least an 
equal claim to our observance. Jesus washed the feet 
of his disciples and told them that, as he had washed 
their feet, they ought to wash one another's feet ; for 
he had given them an example, that they should do as 
he had done to them. I ask any person who believes 
the Supper to have been designed by Jesus to be com- 
memorated forever, to go and read the account of it in 
the other Gospels, and then compare with it the account 
of this transaction in St. John, and tell me if this be not 
much more explicitly authorized than the Supper. It 
only differs in this, that we have found the Supper used 
in New England and the washing of the feet not. But 
if we had found it an established rite in our churches, 
on grounds of mere authority, it would have been im- 
possible to have argued against it. That rite is used by 
the Church of Rome, and by the Sandemanians. It has 
been very properly dropped by other Christians. Why ? 
For two reasons : (i) because it was a local custom, 
and unsuitable in western countries ; and (2) because it 
was typical, and all Understood that humility is the 
thing signified. But the Passover was local too, and 
does not concern us, and its bread and wine were 
typical, and do not help us to understand the redemption 
which they signified. These views of the original 
account of the Lord's Supper lead me to esteem it an 
occasion full of solemn and prophetic interest, but never 
intended by Jesus to be the foundation of a perpetual 
institution. 

It appears however in Christian history that the 
disciples had very early taken advantage of these im- 
pressive words of Christ to hold religious meetings, where 
they broke bread and drank wine as symbols. I look 
upon this fact as very natural in the circumstances of 
the church. The disciples lived together ; they threw 
all their property into a common stock; they were 
bound together by the memory of Christ, and nothing 
could be more natural than that this eventful evening 
hould be affectionately remembered by them; that 
T> Jews like Jesus, should adopt his expressions and 
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his types, and furthermore, that what was done with 
peculiar propriety by them, his personal friends, with 
less propriety should come to be extended to their 
companions also. In this way religious feasts grew up 
among the early Christians. They were readily adopted 
by the Jewish converts who were familiar with religious 
feasts, and also by the Pagan converts whose idolatrous 
worship had been made up of sacred festivals, and who 
very readily abused these to gross riot, as appears from 
the censures of St. Paul. Many persons consider this 
fact, the observance of such a memorial feast by the 
early disciples, decisive of the question whether it ought 
to be observed by us. There was good reason for his 
personal friends to remember their friend and repeat 
his words. It was only too probable that among the 
half converted Pagans and Jews, any rite, any form, 
would find favour, whilst yet unable to comprehend the 
spiritual character of Christianity. 

The circumstance, however, that St. Paul adopts 
these views, has seemed to many persons conclusive in 
favour of the institution. I am of opinion that it is 
wholly upon the Epistle to the Corinthians, and not upon 
the Gospels, that the ordinance stands. Upon this 
matter of St. Paul's view of the Supper, a few important 
considerations must be stated. 

The end which he hias in view, in the eleventh chapter 
of the first Epistle, is not to enjoin upon his friends to 
observe the Supper, but to censure their abuse of it. 
We quote the passage nowadays as if it enjoined 
attendance upon the Supper ; but he wrote it merely to 
chide them for drunkenness. To make their enormity 
plainer he goes back to the origin of this religious feast 
to show what sort of feast that was, out of which this 
riot of theirs came, and so relates the transactions of the 
Last Supper. " I have received of the Lord," he says* 
" that which I delivered to you." By this expression it 
is often thought that a miraculous communication is 
implied; but certainly without good reason, if it is 
remembered that St. Paul was living in the lifetime of 
all the apostles who could give him an account of the 
transaction ; and it is contrary to all reason to suppose 
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that God should work a miracle to convey information 
that could so easily be got by natural means. So that 
the import of the expression is that he had received the 
story of an eye-witness such as we also possess. 

But there is a material circumstance which diminishes 
our confidence in the correctness of the Apostle's view ; 
and that is, the observation that his mind had not 
escaped the prevalent error of the primitive church, the 
belief, namely, that the second coming of Christ would 
shortly occur, until which time, he tells them, this feast 
was to be kept. Elsewhere he tells them that at that 
time the world would be burnt up with fire, and a new 
government established, in which the Saints would sit 
on thrones; so slow were the disciples during the life 
and after the ascension of Christ, to receive the idea 
which we receive, that his second coming was a spiritual 
kingdom, the dominion of his religion in the hearts of 
men, to be extended gradually over the whole world. 
In this manner we may see clearly enough how this 
ancient ordinance got its footing among the early 
Christians, and this single expectation of a speedy 
reappearance of a temporal Messiah, which kept its 
influence even over so spiritual a man as St. Paul, 
would naturally tend to preserve the use of the rite 
when once established. 

We arrive then at this conclusion : first, that it does 
not appear, from a careful examination of the account 
of the Last Supper in the Evangelists, that it was 
designed by Jesus to be perpetual ; secondly, that it 
does not appear that the opinion of St. Paul, all things 
considered, ought to alter our opinion derived from the 
Evangelists. 

One general remark before quitting this branch of 
this subject. We ought to be cautious in taking even 
the best ascertained opinions and practices of the 
primitive church, for our own. If it could be satis- 
factorily shown that they esteemed it authorized and 
to be transmitted forever, that does not settle the 
question for us. We know how inveterately they were 
attached to their Jewish prejudices, and how often even 
the influence of Christ failed to enlarge their views. On 
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every other subject succeeding times have learned to 
form a judgment more in accordance with the spirit 
of Christianity than was the practice of the early ages. 

II. But it is said: "Admit that the rite was not 
designed to be perpetual What harm doth it ? Here 
it stands, generally accepted, under some form, by the 
Christian world, the undoubted occasion of much good ; 
is it not better it should remain ? " This is the question 
of expediency. 

I proceed to state a few objections that in my judg- 
ment lie against its use in its present form. 

1. If the view which I have taken of the history of 
the institution be correct, then the claim of authority 
should be dropped in administering it. You say, every 
time you celebrate the rite, that Jesus enjoined it ; and 
the whole language you use conveys that impression. 
But if you read the New Testament as I do, you do not 
believe he did. 

2. It has seemed to me that the use of this ordinance 
tends to produce confusion in our views of the relation 
of the soul to God. It is the old objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, — that the true worship was 
transferred from God to Christ, or that such confusion 
was introduced into the soul that an undivided worship 
was given nowhere. Is not that the effect of the Lord s 
Supper ? I appeal now to the convictions of communi- 
cants, and ask such persons whether they have not been 
occasionally conscious of a painful confusion of thought 
between the worship due to God and the commemoration 
due to Christ. For the service does not stand upon the 
basis of a voluntary act, but is imposed by authority. 
It is an expression of gratitude to Christ, enjoined by 
Christ There is an endeavour to keep Jesus in mind, 
whilst yet the prayers are addressed to God. I fear it 
is the effect of this ordinance to clothe Jesus with an 
authority which he never claimed and which distracts 
the mind of the worshipper. I know our opinions differ 
much respecting the nature and offices of Christ, and 
the degree of veneration to which he is entitled. I am 
so much a Unitarian as this: that I believe the human 
mind cannot admit but one God, and that every effort to 
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pay religious homage to more than one being, goes to 
take away all right ideas. I appeal, brethren, to your 
individual experience. In the moment when you make 
the least petition to God, though it be but a silent wish 
that he may approve you, or add one moment to your 
life, — do you not, in the very act, necessarily exclude all 
other beings from your thought ? In that act, the soul 
stands alone with God, and Jesus is no more present to 
your mind than your brother or your child. 

But is not Jesus called in Scripture the Mediator? 
He is the mediator in that only sense in which possibly 
any being can mediate between God and man, — that is, 
an instructor of man. He teaches us how to become 
like God. And a true disciple of Jesus will receive the 
light he gives most thankfully ; but the thanks he offers, 
and which an exalted being will accept, are not compli- 
ments, commemorations, but the use of that instruction. 

3. Passing other objections, I come to this, that the 
use of the elements, however suitable to the people and 
the modes of thought in the East, where it originated, 
is foreign and unsuited to affect us. Whatever long 
usage and strong association may have done in some 
individuals to deaden this repulsion, I apprehend that 
their use is rather tolerated than loved by any of us. 
We are not accustomed to express our thoughts or 
emotions by symbolical actions. Most men find the 
bread and wine no aid to devotion, and to some it is 
a painful impediment. To eat bread is one thing ; to 
love the precepts of Christ and resolve to obey them is 
quite another. 

The statement of this objection leads me to say that 
I think this difficulty, wherever it is felt, to be entitled 
to the greatest weight. It is alone a sufficient objection 
to the ordinance. It is my own objection. This mode 
of commemorating Christ is not suitable to me. That 
is reason enough why I should abandon it. If I 
believed it was enjoined by Jesus on his disciples, and 
that he even contemplated making permanent this mode 
of commemoration, every way agreeable to an Eastern 
mind, and yet on trial it was disagreeable to my own 
feelings, I should not adopt it. I should choose other 
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ways which, as more effectual upon me, he would 
approve more. For I choose that my remembrances of 
him should be pleasing, affecting, religious. I will love 
him as a glorified friend, after the free way of friend- 
ship, and not pay him a stiff sign of respect, as men do 
those whom they fear. A passage read from his dis- 
courses, a moving provocation to works like his, any act 
or meeting which tends to awaken a pure thought, a 
flow of love, an original design of virtue, I call a worthy, 
a true commemoration. 

4. The importance ascribed to this particular ordin- 
ance is not consistent with the spirit of Christianity. 
The general object and effect of the ordinance is un- 
exceptionable. It has been, and is, I doubt not, the 
occasion of indefinite good ; but an importance is given 
by Christians to it which never can belong to any form. 
My friends, the apostle well assures us that "the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. ,, I am not so 
foolish as to declaim against forms. Forms are as essen- 
tial as bodies ; but to exalt particular forms, to adhere 
to one form a moment after it is outgrown, is unreason- 
able, and it is alien to the spirit of Christ. If I 
understand the distinction of Christianity, the reason 
why it is to be preferred over all other systems and is 
divine is this, that it is a moral system ; that it presents 
men with truths which are their own reason, and enjoins 
practices that are their own justification ; that if 
miracles may be said to have been its evidence to the 
first Christians, they are not its evidence to us, but the 
doctrines themselves ; that every practice is Christian 
which praises itself, and every practice unchristian 
which condemns itself. I am not engaged to Christianity 
by decent forms, or saving ordinances ; it is not usage, 
it is not what I do not understand, that binds me to 
it, — let these be the sandy foundations of falsehoods. 
What I revere and obey in it is its reality, its boundless 
charity, its deep interior life, the rest it gives to mind, 
the echo it returns to my thoughts, the perfect accord 
it makes with my reason through all its representation 
of- God and His Providence; and the persuasion and 
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courage that come out thence to lead me upward and 
onward. Freedom is the essence of this faith. It has 
for its object simply to make men good and wise. Its 
institutions then should be as flexible as the wants of 
men. That form out of which the life and suitableness 
have departed, should be as worthless in its eyes as the 
dead leaves that are falling around us. 

And therefore, although for the satisfaction of others 
I have laboured to show by the history that this rite 
was not intended to be perpetual ; although I have gone 
back to weigh the expressions of Paul, I feel that here is 
the true point of view. In the midst of considerations 
as to what Paul thought, and why he so thought, I 
cannot help feeling that it is time misspent to argue to 
or from Ins convictions, or those of Luke and John, 
respecting any form. I seem to lose the substance in 
seeking the shadow. That for which Paul lived and 
died so gloriously ; that for which Jesus gave himself to 
be crucified; the end that animated the thousand 
martyrs, and heroes who have followed his steps, was 
to redeem us from a formal religion, and teach us to 
seek our well-being in the formation of the soul. The 
whole world was full of idols and ordinances. The 
Jewish was a religion of forms ; it was all body, it had 
no life, and the Almighty God was pleased to qualify 
and send forth a man to teach men that they must 
serve him with the heart; that only that life was 
religious which was thoroughly good; that sacrifice 
was smoke, and forms were shadows. This man lived 
and died true to this purpose; and now, with his blessed 
word and life before us, Christians must contend that it 
is a matter of vital importance, — really a duty, to com- 
memorate him by a certain form, whether that form be 
agreeable to their understandings or not. Is not this to 
make vain the gift of God ? Is not this to turn back 
the hand on the dial ? Is not this to make men, — to 
make ourselves, — forget that not forms, but duties; 
not names, but righteousness and love are enjoined; 
and that in the eye of God there is no other measure of 
the value of any one form than the measure of its use ? 

There remain some practical objections to the 
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ordinance, into which I shall not now enter. There 
is one on which I had intended to say a few words ; 
I mean the unfavourable relation in which it places 
that numerous class of persons who abstain from it 
merely from disinclination to the rite. 

Influenced by these considerations, I have proposed 
to the brethren of the Church to drop the use of the 
elements and the claim of authority in the administra* 
tion of this ordinance, and have suggested a mode in 
which a meeting for the same purpose might be held, 
free of objection. 

My brethren have considered my views with patience 
and candour, and have recommended, unanimously, an 
adherence to the present form. I have therefore been 
compelled to consider whether it becomes me to ad- 
minister it. I am clearly of opinion I ought not This 
discourse has already been so far extended that I can 
only say that the reason of my determination is shortly 
this: — It is my desire, in tne office of a Christian 
minister, to do nothing which I cannot do with my whole 
heart. Having said this, I have said all. I have no 
hostility to this institution; I am only stating my want 
of sympathy with it. Neither should I ever have 
obtruded this opinion upon other people, had I not been 
called by my office to administer it. That is the end of 
my opposition, that I am not interested in it. I am 
content that it stand to the end of the world, if it please 
men and please Heaven, and I shall rejoice in all the 
good it produces. 

As it is the prevailing opinion and feeling in our 
religious community, that it is an indispensable part of 
the pastoral office to administer this ordinance, I am 
about to resign into your hands that office which you 
have confided to me. It has many duties for which I 
am feebly qualified. It has some which it will always 
be my delight to discharge according to my ability, 
wherever I exist. And whilst the recollection of its 
claims oppresses me with a sense of my unworthiness, I 
am consoled by the hope that no time and no change 
can deprive me of the satisfaction of pursuing and 
exercising its highest functions. 
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HISTORICAL DISCOURSE AT CONCORD. 1 

Fellow Citizens : 

THE town of Concord begins, this day, the third 
century of its history. By a common consent, 
the people of New England, for a few years past, as the 
second centennial anniversary of each of its early settle- 
ments arrived, have seen fit to observe the day. You 
have thought it becoming to commemorate the planting 
of the first inland town. The sentiment is just, and the 
practice is wise. Our ears shall not be deaf to the voice 
of time. We will review the deeds of our fathers, apd 
pass that just verdict on them we expect from posterity 
on our own. 

And yet, in the eternity of nature, how recent our 
antiquities appear ! The imagination is impatient of a 
cycle so short. Who can tell how many thousand 
years, every day, the clouds have shaded these fields 
with their purple awning ? The river, by whose banks 
most of us were born, every winter, for ages, has spread 
its crust of ice over the great meadows which, in ages, 
it had formed. But the little society of men who now, 
for a few years, fish in this river, plough the fields it 
washes, mow the grass and reap the corn, shortly shall 
hurry from its banks as did their forefathers. "Man's 
life," said the Witan to the Saxon king, " is the sparrow 
that enters at a window, flutters round the house, and 
flies out at another, and none knoweth whence he came, 
or whither he goes." The more reason that we should 
give to our being what permanence we can ; — that we 
should recall the Past, and expect the Future. 

Yet the race survives whilst the individual dies. In 
the country, without any interference of the law, the 
agricultural life favours the permanence of families. 
Here are still around me the lineal descendants of the 
first settlers of this town. Here is Blood, Flint, 
Willard, Meriam, Wood, Hosmer, Barrett, Wheeler, 

1 Delivered on the Second Centennial Anniversary of the Incorpora- 
tion of the Town, Sept. 12, 1835. 
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Jones, Brown, Buttrick, Brooks, Stow, Hoar, Heywood, 
Hunt, Miles, — the names of the inhabitants for the first 
thirty years ; and the family is in many cases repre- 
sented, when the name is not. If the name of Bulkeley 
is wanting, the honour you have done me this day, in 
making me your organ, testifies your persevering kind- 
ness to his blood. 

I shall not be expected, on this occasion, to repeat 
the details of that oppression which drove our fathers 
out hither. Yet the town of Concord was settled by 
a party of non-conformists, immediately from Great 
Britain. The best friend the Massachusetts colony had, 
though much against his will, was Archbishop Laud in 
England. In consequence of his famous proclamation 
setting up certain novelties in the rites of public worship, 
fifty godly ministers were suspended for contumacy, in 
the course of two years and a half. Hindered from 
speaking, some of these dared to print the reasons of 
their dissent, and were punished with imprisonment or 
mutilation. This severity brought some of the best 
men in England to overcome that natural repugnance to 
emigration which holds the" serious and moderate of 
every nation to their own soil. Among the silenced 
clergymen was a distinguished minister of Woodhill, in 
Bedfordshire, Rev. Peter Bulkeley, descended from a 
noble family, honoured for his own virtues, his learning 
and gifts as a preacher, and adding to his influence the 
weight of a large estate. 1 Persecution readily knits 
friendship between its victims. Mr. Bulkeley having 
turned his estate into money and set his face towards 
New England, was easily able to persuade a good 
number of planters to join him. They arrived in Boston 
in 1634.* rrobably there had been a previous corre- 
spondence with Governor Winthrop, and an agreement 
that they should settle at Musketaquid. With them 
joined Mr. Simon Willard, a merchant from Kent in 
England. They petitioned the General Court for a grant 
of a township, and on the 2d of September, 1635, 
corresponding in New Style to 12th September, two 

1 Neal' 's History of 'New England, vol. i, p. 132. 

2 Ibid,, p. 321. 5 ShaXtuc\Cs History of Concord, p. 158. 

VOL. IV. B 
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hundred years ago this day, leave to begin a plantation 
at Musketaquid was given to Peter Bulkeley, Simon 
Willard, and about twelve families more, A month 
later, Rev; John Jones and a large number of settlers 
destined for the new town arrived in Boston. 1 

The grant of the General Court was but a preliminary 
step. The green meadows of Musketaquid or Grassy 
Brook were far up in the woods, not to be reached 
without a painful and dangerous journey through an 
uninterrupted wilderness. They could cross the Massa- 
chusetts or Charles river, by the ferry at Newtown ; they 
could go up the river as far as Watertown. But the 
Indian paths leading up and down the country were a 
foot broad. They must then plunge into the thicket, 
and with their axes cut a road for their teams, with 
their women and children and their household stuff, 
forced to make long circuits too, to avoid hills and 
swamps. Edward Johnson of Woburn has described in 
an affecting narrative their labours by the way. " Some- 
times passing through thickets where their hands are 
forced to make way for their bodies' passage, and 
their feet clambering over the crossed trees, which when 
they missed, they sunk into an uncertain bottom in 
water, and wade up to their knees, tumbling sometimes 
higher, sometimes lower. At the end of this, they meet 
a scorching plain, yet not so plain but that the ragged, 
bushes scratch their legs foully, even to wearing their 
stockings to their bare skin in two or three hours. 
Some of them, having no leggins, have had the blood 
trickle down at every step. And in time of summer, 
the sun casts such a reflecting heat from the sweet fern, 
whose scent is very strong, that some nearly fainted." 
They slept on the rocks, wherever the night found them. 
Much time was lost in travelling they knew not whither, 
when the sun was hidden by clouds ; for " their compass 
miscarried in crowding through the bushes," and the 
Indian paths, once lost, they did not easily find. 

Johnson, relating undoubtedly what he had himself 
heard from the pilgrims, intimates that they consumed 

1 Shattuck, p. 5. 
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many days in exploring the country, to select the best 
place for the town. Their first temporary accommodation 
was rude enough. " After they have found a place of 
abode, they burrow themselves in the earth for their 
first shelter, under a hill-side, and casting the soil aloft 
upon timbers, they make a fire against the earth, at the 
highest side. And thus these poor servants of Christ 
provide shelter for themselves, their wives and little 
(Hies, keeping off the short showers from their lodgings, 
but the long rains penetrate through, to their great dis- 
turbance in the night season. Yet in these poor wig- 
wams they sing psalms, pray and praise their God, till 
they can provide them houses, which they could not 
ordinarily, till the earth, by the Lord's blessing, brought 
forth bread to feed them. This they attain with sore 
travail, every one that can lift a hoe to strike into the 
earth, standing stoutly to his labours, and tearing up 
the roots and bushes from the ground, which, the first 
year, yielded them a lean crop, till the sod of the earth 
was rotten, and therefore they were forced to cut their 
bread very thin for a long season. But the Lord is 
pleased to provide for them great store of fish in the 
spring time, and especially, alewives, about the bigness 
of a herring." x These served them also for manure. 
For flesh, they looked not for any, in those times, unless 
they could barter with the Indians for venison and 
raccoons. " Indian corn, even the coarsest, made as 
pleasant meal as rice." 2 All kinds of garden fruits grew 
well, " and let no man," writes our pious chronicler, in 
another place, " make a jest of pumpkins, for with this 
fruit the Lord was pleased to feed his people until their 
corn and cattle were increased." 3 

The great cost of cattle, and the sickening of their 
cattle upon such wild fodder as was never cut before ; 
the loss of their sheep and swine by wolves ; the suffer- 
ings of the people in the great snows and cold soon 
following ; and the fear of the Pequots ; are the other 
disasters enumerated by the historian. 

1 Johnson's Wonder-Working Providence* chap. xxxv. I have 
abridged and slightly altered some sentences. 

2 Mourt, Beginning of Plymouth, 1621, p. 60. 3 Johnson, p. 56. 
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The hardships of the journey and of the first encamp- 
ment, are certainly related by their contemporary with 
some air of romance, yet they can scarcely be exaggerated. 
A march of a number of families with their stuff, through 
twenty miles of unknown forest, from a little rising 
town that had not much to spare, to an Indian town in 
the wilderness that had nothing, must be laborious to 
all, and for those who were new to the country and bred 
in softness, a formidable adventure. But the pilgrims 
had the preparation of an armed mind, better than any 
hardihood of body. And the rough welcome which the 
new land gave them was a fit introduction to the life 
they must lead in it. 

But what was their reception at Musketaquid ? This 
was an old village of the Massachusetts Indians. Tahat- 
tawan, the Sachem, with Waban his son-in-law, lived 
near Nashawtuck, now Lee's Hill. 1 Their tribe, once 
numerous, the epidemic had reduced. Here they planted, 
hunted and fished. The moose was still trotting in the 
country, and of his sinews they made their bowstring. 
Of the pith elder, that still grows beside our brooks, they 
made their arrow. Of the Indian hemp they spun their 
nets and lines for summer angling, and, in winter, they 
sat around holes in the ice, catching salmon, pickerel, 
breams, and perch, with which our river abounded. 2 
Their physical powers, as our fathers found them, and 
before yet the English alcohol had proved more fatal to 
them than the English sword, astonished the white men. 8 
Their sight was so excellent, that, standing on the sea 
shore, they often told of the coming of a ship at sea, 
sooner by one hour, yea two hours' sail, than any 
Englishman that stood by, on purpose to look out. 4 
Roger Williams affirms that he has known them run 
between eighty and a hundred miles in a summer's day, ' 
and back again within two days. A little pounded 
parched corn or no-cake sufficed, them on the march. 
To his bodily perfection, the wild man added some noble 

1 Shattuck, p. 3. 

2 Josselyn's Voyages to New England, 1638. 

s Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts, vol. i. chap. 6. 
4 Thomas Morton ; New England Canaan, p. 47. 
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traits of character. He was open as a child to kindness 
and justice. Many instances of his humanity were 
known to the Englishmen who suffered in the woods 
from sickness or cold. " When you came over the 
morning waters," said one of the Sachems, "we took 
you into our arms. We fed you with our best meat. 
Never went white man cold and hungry from Indian 
wigwam." 

The faithful dealing and brave good-will, which, 
during the life of the friendly Massasoit, they uniformly 
experienced at Plymouth and at Boston, went to their 
hearts. So that the peace was made, and the ear of the 
savage already secured, before the pilgrims arrived at his 
seat of Musketaquid, to treat with him for his lands. 

It is said that the covenant made with the Indians 
by Mr. Bulkeley and Major Willard, was made under a 
great oak, formerly standing near the site of the Middlesex 
Hotel. 1 Our Records affirm that Squaw Sachem, Tahat- 
tawan, and Nimrod did sell a tract of six miles square 
to the English, receiving for the same, some fathoms of 
Wampumpeag, hatchets, hoes, knives, cotton cloth and 
shirts. Wibbacowet, the husband of Squaw Sachem, 
received a suit of cloth, a hat, a white linen band, shoes, 
stockings and a great coat ; and, in conclusion, the said 
Indians declared themselves satisfied, and told the 
Englishmen they were welcome. And after the bargain 
was concluded, Mr. Simon Willard, pointing to the four 
corners of the world, declared that they had bought 
three miles from that place, east, west, north and south. 2 

The Puritans, to keep the remembrance of their unity 
one with another, and of their peaceful compact with 
the Indians, named their forest settlement CONCORD. 
They proceeded to build, under the shelter of the hill 
that extends for a mile along the north side of the 
Boston road, their first dwellings. The labours of a 
new plantation were paid by its excitements. I seem to 
see them, with their pious pastor, addressing themselves 
to the work of clearing the land. Natives of another 

1 Shattuck, p. 6. 

2 Depositions taken in 1684, and copied in the first volume of the 
Town Records. 
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hemisphere, they beheld, with curiosity, all the pleasing 
features of the American forest. The landscape before 
them was fair, if it was strange and rude. The little 
flower which at this season stars our woods and roadsides 
with its profuse blooms, might attract even eyes as stern 
as theirs with its humble beauty. The useful pine lifted 
its cones into the frosty air. The maple which is already 
making the forest gay with its orange hues, reddened over 
those houseless men. The majestic summits of Wachusett 
and Monadnoc towering in the horizon, invited the steps 
of adventure westward. 

As the season grew later, they felt its inconveniences, 
"Many were forced to go barefoot and bareleg, and 
some in time of frost and snow, yet were they more 
healthy than now they are." l The land was low but 
healthy ; and if, in common with all the settlements, 
they found the air of America very cold, they might say 
with Higginson, after his description of the other 
elements, that "New England may boast of the 
element of fire, more than all the rest ; for all Europe 
is not able to afford to make so great fires as New 
England. A poor servant, that is to possess but fifty 
acres, may afford to give more wood for fire as good 
as the world yields, than many noblemen in England." 2 
Many were their wants, but more their privileges. The 
light struggled in through windows of oiled paper, 3 but 
they read the word of God by it. They were fain to 
make use of their knees for a table, but their limbs 
were their own. Hard labour and spare diet they had, 
and off wooden trenchers, but they had peace and 
freedom, and the wailing of the tempest in the woods 
sounded kindlier in their ear than the smooth voice of 
the prelates, at home, in England. " There is no 
people," said their pastor to his little flock of exiles, 
" but will strive to excel in something. What can we 
excel in, if not in holiness? If we look to number, 
we are the fewest ; if to strength, we are the weakest ; 
if to wealth and riches, we are the poorest of all the 
people of God through the whole world. We cannot 

1 Johnson. 2 fifa, England 's Plantation. 

3 E, W.'s Letter in Mourt, 1621, 
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excel nor so much as equal other people in these things ; 
and if we come short in grace and holiness too, we are 
the most despicable people under heaven. Strive we, 
therefore, herein to excel, and suffer not this crown to 
be taken away from us." x The sermon fell into good 
and tender hearts; the people conspired with their 
teacher. Their religion was sweetness and peace amidst 
toil and tears. And, as we are informed, " the edge of 
their appetite was greater to spiritual duties at their 
first coming, in time of wants, than afterwards/* 

The original Town Records, for the first thirty years, 
are lost. We have records of marriages and deaths, 
beginning nineteen years after the settlement; and 
copies of some of the doings of the town in regard to 
territory, of the same date. But the original distribu- 
tion of the land, or an account of the principles on 
which it was divided, are not preserved. Agreeably to 
the custom of the times, a large portion was reserved to 
the public, and it appears from a petition of some new 
comers, in 1643, that a part had been divided among 
the first settlers without price, on the single condition 
of improving it. 2 Other portions seem to have been 
successively divided off and granted to individuals, at 
the rate of sixpence or a shilling an acre. But, in the 
first years, the land would not pay the necessary public 
charges, and they seem to have fallen heavily on the 
few wealthy planters. Mr. Bulkeley, by his generosity, 
spent his estate, and, doubtless in consideration of 
his charges, the General Court, in 1639, granted him 
300 acres towards Cambridge; and to Mr. Spencer, 
probably for the like reason, 300 acres by the Alewife 
River. In 1638, 1200 acres were granted to Governor 
Winthrop, and 1 000 to Thomas Dudley of the lands 
adjacent to the town, and Governor Winthrop selected 
as a building spot the land near the house of Captain 
Humphrey Hunt. 3 The first record now remaining is 
that of a reservation of land for the minister, and the 
appropriation of new lands as commons or pastures to 

1 Peter Bulkeley's Gospel Covenant ; Preached at Concord in N,E» 
2d Edition ; London, 1651, p. 432. 

2 See the Petition in Shattuck, p. 14. 3 Shattuck, p. 14, 
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some poor men. At the same date, in 1654, the town 
having divided itself into three districts, called the 
North, South and East quarters, Ordered, "that the 
North quarter are to keep and maintain all their high- 
ways and bridges over the great river, in their quarter, 
and, in respect of the greatness of their charge there- 
about, and in regard of the ease of the East quarter 
above the rest, in their highways, they are to allow the 
North quarter £3." x 

Fellow Citizens, this first recorded political act of our 
fathers, this tax assessed on its inhabitants by a town, 
is the most important event in their civil history, 
implying, as it does, the exercise of a sovereign power, 
and connected with all the immunities and powers of a 
corporate town in Massachusetts. The greater speed 
and success that distinguish the planting of the human 
race in this country, over all other plantations in history, 
owe themselves mainly to the new subdivisions of the 
State into small corporations of land and power. It is 
vain to look for the inventor. No man made them. 
Each of the parts of that perfect structure grew out of 
the necessities of an instant occasion. The germ was 
formed in England. The charter gave to the freemen 
of the Company of Massachusetts Bay, the election of 
the Governor and Council of Assistants. It moreover 
gave them the power of prescribing the manner in which 
freemen should be elected ; and ordered that all funda- 
mental laws should be enacted by the freemen of the 
colony. But the Company removed to New England; 
more than one hundred freemen were admitted the first 
year, and it was found inconvenient to assemble them 
all. 2 And when, presently, the design of the colony 
began to fulfil itself, by the settlement of new planta- 
tions in the vicinity of Boston, and parties, with grants 
of land, straggled into the country to truck with the 
Indians and to clear the land for their own benefit, the 
Governor and freemen in Boston found it neither 
desirable nor possible to control the trade and practices 
of these farmers. What could the body of freemen, 

1 Town Recotds; Shattuck, p. 34. 

2 Bancroft ; History of the United States, vol. i. p. 389. 
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meeting four times a year, at Boston, do for the daily 
wants of the planters at Musketaquid ? The wolf was 
to be killed ; the Indian to be watched and resisted ; 
wells to be dug ; the forest to be felled ; pastures to be 
cleared ; corn to be raised ; roads to be cut ; town and 
farm lines to be run. These things must be done, 
govern who might. The nature of man and his 
condition in the world, for the first time within the 
period of certain history, controlled the formation of the 
State. The necessity of the colonists wrote the law. 
Their wants, their poverty, their manifest convenience 
made them bold to ask of the Governor and of the 
General Court, immunities, and, to certain purposes, 
sovereign powers. The townsmen's words were heard 
and weighed, for all knew that it was a petitioner that 
could not be slighted; it was the river, or the winter, 
or famine, or the Pequots, that spoke through them to 
the Governor and Council of Massachusetts Bay. In- 
structed by necessity, each little company organized 
itself after the pattern of the larger town, by appointing 
its constable, and other petty half-military officers. As 
early as 1633, 1 the office of townsman, or selectman 
appears, who seems first to have been appointed by the 
General Court, as here, at Concord, in 1639. In 1635, 
the Court say, "whereas particular towns have many 
things which concern only themselves, it is Ordered, 
that the freemen of every town shall have power to 
dispose of their own lands, and woods, and choose their 
own particular officers." 2 This pointed chiefly at the 
office of constable, but they soon chose their own 
selectmen, and very early assessed taxes; a power at 
first resisted, 3 but speedily confirmed to them. 

Meantime, to this paramount necessity, a milder and 
more pleasing influence was joined. I esteem it the 
happiness of this country, that its settlers, whilst they 
were exploring their granted and natural rights and 
determining the power of the magistrate, were united 
by personal affection. Members of a church before whose 

1 Savage's Wintkrop, vol. i. p. 1 14. 

2 Colony Records, vol. i. 

• ' 3 See Hutchinson's Collection^ p. 287. 
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searching covenant all rank was abolished, they stood 
in awe of each other, as religious men. They bore to 
John Winthrop, the Governor, a grave but hearty 
kindness. For the first time, men examined the powers 
of the chief whom they loved and revered. For the 
first time, the ideal social compact was real. The 
bands of love and reverence held fast the little state, 
whilst they untied the great cords of authority to 
examine their soundness and learn on what wheels they 
ran. They were to settle the internal constitution of 
the towns, and, at the same time, their power in the 
commonwealth. The Governor conspires with them in 
limiting his claims to their obedience, and values much 
more their love than his chartered authority. The 
disputes between that forbearing man and the deputies 
are like the quarrels of girls, so much do they turn 
upon complaints of unkindness, and end in such loving 
reconciliations. It was on doubts concerning their 
own power, that, in 1634, a committee repaired to 
him for counsel, and he advised, seeing the freemen 
were grown so numerous, to send deputies from every 
town once in a year to revise the laws and to assess all 
monies. 1 And the General Court, thus constituted, only 
needed to go into separate session from the council, as 
they did m 1644, 2 to become essentially the same 
assembly they are this day. 

By this course of events, Concord and the other 
plantations found themselves separate and independent 
of Boston, with certain rights of their own, which, what 
they were, time alone could fully determine ; enjoying, 
at the same time, a strict and loving fellowship with 
Boston, and sure of advice and aid, on every emergency. 
Their powers were speedily settled by obvious con- 
venience, and the towns learned to exercise a sovereignty 
in the laying of taxes ; in the choice of their deputy to 
the house of representatives ; in the disposal of the town 
lands ; in the care of public worship, the school, and the 
poor; and, what seemed of at least equal importance, 
to exercise the right of expressing an opinion on every 

1 Winthrop's Journal, vol. i. pp. 128, 129, and the Editor's Note. . 

2 Ibid. 9 vol. ii. p. 160, 
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question before the country. In a town-meeting, the 
great secret of political science was uncovered, and the 
problem solved, how to give every individual his fair 
weight in the government, without any disorder from 
numbers. In a town-meeting, the roots of society were 
reached. Here the rich gave counsel, but the poor 
also; and moreover, the just and the unjust. He is ill- 
informed who expects, on running down the town records 
for two hundred years, to find a church of saints, a 
metropolis of patriots, enacting wholesome and credit- 
able laws. The constitution of the towns forbid it. 
In this open democracy, every opinion had utterance; 
every objection, every fact, every acre of land, every 
bushel of rye, its entire weight. The moderator was 
the passive mouth-piece, and the vote of the town, like 
the vane on the turret overhead, free for every wind to 
turn, and always turned by the last and strongest 
breath. In these assemblies, the public weal, the call 
of interest, duty, religion, were heard ; and every local 
feeling, every private grudge, every suggestion of petu- 
lance and ignorance, were not less faithfully produced. 
Wrath and love came up to town-meeting in company. 
By the law of 1641, every man, — freeman or not, — 
inhabitant or not, — might introduce any business into 
a public meeting. Not a complaint occurs in all the 
volumes of our Records, of any inhabitant being 
hindered from speaking, or suffering from any violence 
or usurpation of any class. The negative ballot of a ten 
shilling freeholder was as fatal as that of the honoured 
owner of Blood's Farms or Willard's Purchase. A man felt 
himself at liberty to exhibit, at town-meeting, feelings and 
actions that he would have been ashamed of anywhere 
but amongst his neighbours. Individual protests are 
frequent. Peter Wright [1705] desired his dissent might 
be recorded from the town's grant to John Shepard.* 
In 1795, several town-meetings are called, upon the 
compensation to be made to a few proprietors for land 
taken in making a bridle road; and one of them 
demanding large damages, many offers were made him 

1 Concord Town Records. 
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in town-meeting, and refused ; " which the town thought 
very unreasonable." The matters there debated are 
such as to invite very small considerations. The ill- 
spelled pages of the town records contain the result. 
I shall be excused fop confessing that I have set a 
value upon any symptom of meanness and private pique 
which I have met with in these antique books, as 
proof that justice was done ; that if the results of our 
history are approved as wise and good, it was yet a 
free strife ; if the good counsel prevailed, the sneaking 
counsel did not fail to be suggested; freedom and 
virtue, if they triumphed, triumphed in a fair field. 
And so be it an everlasting testimony for them, and 
so much ground of assurance of man's capacity for 
self-government. 

It is the consequence of this institution that not a 
school-house, a public pew, a bridge, a pound, a mill- 
dam, hath been set up, or pulled down, or altered, or 
bought, or sold, without the whole population of this 
town having a voice in the affair. A general contentment 
is the result. And the people truly feel that they are 
lords of the soil. In every winding road, in every stone 
fence, in the smokes of the poor-house chimney, in the 
clock on the church, they read their own power, and 
consider, at leisure, the wisdom and error of their 
judgments. 

The British government has recently presented to the 
several public libraries of this country, copies of the 
splendid edition of the Domesday Book, and other 
ancient public Records of England. I cannot but think 
that it would be a suitable acknowledgment of this 
national munificence, if the records of one of our towns, 
— of this town, for example, — should be printed, and 
presented to the governments of Europe ; to the English 
nation, as a thank-offering, and as a certificate of the 
progress of the Saxon race; to the continental nations 
as a lesson of humanity and love. Tell them, the Union 
has twenty-four States, and Massachusetts is one. Tell 
them, Massachusetts has three hundred towns, and 
Concord is one ; that in Concord are five hundred rateable 
polls, and every one has an equal vote. 
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About ten years after the planting of Concord, efforts 
began to be made to civilize the Indians, and " to win 
them to the knowledge of the true God." This indeed, 
in so many words, is expressed in the charter of the 
Colony as one of its ends ; and this design is named first 
in the printed " Considerations/ ' x that inclined Hamp- 
den, and determined Winthorp and his friends, to come 
hither. The interest of the Puritans in the natives was 
heightened by a suspicion at that time prevailing, that 
these were the lost ten tribes of Israel. The man of the 
woods might well draw on himself the compassion of 
the planters. His erect and perfect form, though 
disclosing some irregular virtues, was found joined to a 
dwindled soul. Master of all sorts of wood-craft, he 
seemed a part of the forest and the lake, and the secret 
of his amazing skill seemed to be that he partook of the 
nature and fierce instincts of the beasts he slew. Those 
who dwelled by ponds and rivers, had some tincture of 
civility, but the hunters of the tribe were found intract- 
able at catechism. Thomas Hooker anticipated the 
opinion of Humboldt, and called them " the ruins of 
mankind." 

Early efforts were made to instruct them, in which 
Mr. Bulkeley, Mr. Flint, and Captain Willard, took an 
active part. In 1644, Squaw Sachem, the widow of 
Nanepashemet, the great Sachem of Concord and Mistic, 
with two sachems of Wachusett, made a formal sub- 
mission to the English government, and intimated their 
desire, " as opportunity served, and the English lived 
among them, to learn to read God's word, and know 
God aright ;" and the General Court acted on their 
request. 2 John Eliot, in October, 1646, preached his 
first sermon in the Indian language at Noonantum; 
Waban, Tahattawan, and their sannups, going thither 
from Concord to hear him. There under the rubbish 
and ruins of barbarous life, the human heart heard the 
voice of love, and awoke as from a sleep. The questions 
which the Indians put betray their reason and their 
ignorance. "Can Jesus Christ understand prayers in 

1 Hutchinson's Collection, p. 27. a Shattuck, p. 2 
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included in Middlesex. 1 In 1644, the town contained 
sixty families. 

But, in 1640, all immigration ceased, and the country 
produce and farm-stock depreciated. 2 Other difficulties 
accrued. The fish, which had been the abundant 
manure of the settlers, was found to injure the land. 3 
The river, at this period, seems to have caused some 
distress now by its overflow, now by its drought. 4 A 
cold and wet summer blighted the corn ; enormous flocks 
of pigeons beat down and eat up all sorts of English 
grain ; and the crops suffered much from mice. 6 New 
plantations and better land had been opened, far and 
near ; and whilst many of the colonists at Boston 
thought to remove, or did remove to England, the 
Concord people became uneasy, and looked around for 
new seats. In 1643, one seventh or one eighth part of 
the inhabitants went to Connecticut with Rev. Mr. 
Jones, and settled Fairfield. Weakened by this loss, 
the people begged to be released from a part of their 
rates, to which, the General Court consented. 6 Mr. 
Bulkeley dissuaded his people from removing, and 
admonished them to increase their faith with their 
griefs. Even this check which befell them acquaints us 
with the rapidity of their growth, for the good man, in 
dealing with his people, taxes them with luxury. "We 
pretended to come hither," he says, "for ordinances; 
but now ordinances are light matters with us; we are 
turned after the prey. We have among us excess and 
pride of life ; pride in apparel, daintiness in diet, and 
that in those who, in times past, would have been 
satisfied with bread. This is the sin of the lowest of 
the people'* 7 Better evidence could not be desired of 
the rapid growth of the settlement. 

The check was but momentary. The earth teemed 
with fruits. The people on the bay built ships, and 
found the way to the West Indies, with pipe-staves, 
lumber and fish ; and the country people speedily learned 

1 Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 112. 2 Winthrop, vol. ii. p. 21. 
8 Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 94. * Bulkele/s Gospel Covenant, p. 209. 
5 Winthrop, vol. ii. p. 94. * Shattuck, p. 16. 

* Gospel Covenant, p. 301. 
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to supply themselves with sugar, tea and molasses. The 
college had been already gathered in 1638. Now the 
school house went up. The General Court, in 1647, 
"to the end that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers, Ordered, that every township, 
after the Lord had increased them to the number of 
fifty house-holders, shall appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read; and where any town shall 
increase to the number of one hundred families, they 
shall set up a Grammar school, the masters thereof being 
able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for 
the University." * With these requirements Concord not 
only complied, but, in 1653, subscribed a sum for several 
years to the support of Harvard College. 2 

But a new and alarming public distress retarded the 
growth of this, as of the sister towns during more than 
twenty years from 1654 to 1676. In 1654, the four 
united New England Colonies agreed to raise 270 foot 
and 40 horse, to reduce Ninigret, Sachem of the 
Niantics, and appointed Major Simon Willard, of this 
town, to the command. 8 This war seems to have been 
pressed by three of the colonies, and reluctantly entered 
by Massachusetts. Accordingly, Major Willard did the 
least he could, and incurred the censure of the Com- 
missioners, who write to their " loving friend Major 
Willard," " that they leave to his consideration the 
inconveniences arising from his non-attendance to his 
commission." 4 This expedition was but the introduction 
of the war with King Philip. In 1670, the Wampanoags 
began to grind their hatchets, and mend their guns, 
and insult the English. Philip surrendered seventy guns 
to the Commissioners in Taunton Meeting-house, 6 but 
revenged his humiliation a few years after, by canning 
fire and the tomahawk into the English villages. From 
Narraganset to the Connecticut River, the scene of war 

1 Bancroft, History of the United States •, vol. i. p. 498. 

2 Shattuck, p. 45. 

8 Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 172. 

* See his instructions from the Commissioners, his narrative, and 
the Commissioners' letter to him in Hutchinson's Collection, pp. 261-270. 
6 Hutchinson, History, vol i. p. 254. 
VOL. IV. C 
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was shifted as fast as those red hunters could traverse 
the forest. Concord was a military post. The 
inactivity of Major Wiilard, in Ninigret's war, had lost 
him no confidence. He marched from Concord to 
Brookfield, in season to save the people whose houses 
had been burned, and who had taken shelter in a 
fortified house. 1 But he fought with disadvantage 
against an enemy who must be hunted before every 
battle. Some flourishing towns were burned. Johi 
Monoco, a formidable savage, boasted that " he had 
burned Medfield j^nd Lancaster, and would bum Groton, 
Concord, Watertown and Boston ; " adding, " what me 
will, me do." He did burn Groton, but before he bad 
executed the remainder of his threat he was hanged, 
in Boston, in September, £676, B 

A still more formidable enemy was removed, in the 
same year, by the capture of Canonchet, the faithful 
ally 01 Philip, wfyo was soon afterwards shot at Stoning- 
ton. He stoutly declared to the Commissioners that 
" he would not deliver up a Wampanoag, nor the paring 
of a Wampanoag's nail," and when he was told that his 
sentence was death, he said " }ie liked it well that he 
was to die before his heart was soft, or he ha^ spoken 
anything unworthy of himself. " * 

We know beforehand whp r$ust conquer in that 
unequal struggle. The red man may destroy here and 
there a straggler, as a wild beast may ; he may fire a 
farm-house, or a village; but the association of the 
white men and their arts of war give them an over- 
whelming advantage, and in the first blast of their 
trumpet we already hear the flourish of victory. I 
confess what chiefly interests me, in the annals of that 
war, is the grandeur of spirit exhibited by a few of the 
Indian chiefs. A nameless Wampanoag who was put to 
death by the Mohicans, after cruel tortures, was asked 
by his butchers during the torture, how he liked the 
war ? — he said, " he found it as sweet as sugar was to 
Englishmen.' ' 4 

The only compensation which war offers for its 

* Hubbard, Indian Wars, p. 119, ed. 1801. * Ibid., p. 201. 

a Ibid, p. 185, /bid., p. 245. 
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manifold mischiefs, is in the great personal qualities 
to which it gives scope and occasion. The virtues of 
patriotism and of prodigious courage and address were 
exhibited on both sides, and, in many instances, by 
women. The historian of Concord has preserved an 
instance of the resolution of one of the daughters of 
the town. Two young farmers, Abraham and Isaac 
Shepherd, had set their sister Mary, a girl of fifteen 
years, to watch whilst they threshed grain in the barn. 
The Indians stole upon her before she was aware, and 
her brothers were slain. She was carried captive into 
the Indian country, but, at night, whilst her captors 
were asleep, she plucked a saddle from under the head 
of one of them, took a horse they had /stolen from 
Lancaster, and having girt the saddle on, she mounted, 
swam across the Nashua river, and rode through the 
forest to her home. 1 

With the tragical end of Philip, the war ended. 
Beleaguered in his own country, his corn cut down, his 
piles of meal and other provision wasted by the English, 
it was only a 'great thaw in January, that, melting the 
snow and opening the earth, enabled his poor followers 
to come at the ground-nuts, else they had starved. 
Hunted by Captain Church, he fled from one swamp 
to another; his brother, his uncle, his sister, and 
his beloved squaw being taken or slain, he was at 
last shot down by an Indian deserter, as he fled 
alone in the dark of the morning, not far from his 
own fort. 2 

Concord suffered little from the war. This is to be 
attributed no doubt, in part, to the fact that troops 
were generally quartered here, and that it was the 
residence of many noted soldiers. Tradition finds 
another cause in the sanctity of its minister. The elder 
Bulkeley was gone. In 1659, 3 his bones were laid at 
rest in the forest But the mantle of his piety and of 
the people's affection fell upon his son Edward, 4 the fame 

I Shattuck, p. 55. 
s Hubbard, p. 260. 

3 Neal, History of New England, vol. i. p. 321 

4 Mather, Magnalia, vol. i. p. 363. 
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of whose prayers, it is said, once saved Concord from 
an attack of the Indian. 1 A great defence undoubtedly 
was the village of Praying Indians, until this settlement 
fell a victim to the envenomed prejudice against their 
countrymen. The worst feature in the history of those 
years, is, that no man spake for the Indian. When the 
Dutch, or the French, or the English royalist disagreed 
with the Colony, there was always found a Dutch, or 
French, or Tory party, — an earnest minority, — to keep 
things from extremity. But the Indian seemed to 
inspire such a feeling as the wild beast inspires in the 
people near his den. It is the misfortune of Concord 
to have permitted a disgraceful outrage upon the 
friendly Indians settled within its limits, in February, 
1676, which ended in their forcible expulsion from the 
town. 

This painful incident is but too just an example of 
the measure which the Indians have generally received 
from the whites. For them the heart of charity, of 
humanity, was stone. After Philip's death, their 
strength was irrecoverably broken. They never more 
disturbed the interior settlements, and a few vagrant 
families, that are now pensioners on the bounty of 
Massachusetts, are all that is left of the twenty tribes. 

" Alas ! for them — their day is o'er, 
Their fires are out from hill and shore, 
No more for them the wild deer bounds, 
The plough is on their hunting grounds ; 
The pale man's axe rings in their woods, 
The pale man's sail skims o'er their floods, 
Their pleasant springs are dry." 2 

I turn gladly to the progress of our civil history. 
Before 1666, 15,000 acres had been added by grants of 
the General Court to the original territory of the town, 8 
so that Concord then included the greater part of the 
towns of Bedford, Acton, Lincoln and Carlisle. 

In the great growth of the country, Concord par- 
ticipated, as is manifest from its increasing polls and 
increased rates. Randolph at this period writes to the 

1 Shattuck, p 59. 2 Sprague's Centennial Ode* 

8 Shattuck. 
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English government, concerning the country towns: 
" The farmers are numerous and wealthy, live in good 
houses; are given to hospitality; and make good 
advantage by their corn, cattle, poultry, butter and 
cheese." 1 Edward Bulkeley was the pastor, until his 
death, in 1696. His youngest brother, Peter, was 
deputy from Concord, and was chosen speaker of the 
house of deputies in 1676. The following year, he was 
sent to England, with Mr Stoughton, as agent for the 
colony; and, on his return, in 1685, was a royal 
councillor. But I am sorry to find that the servile 
Randolph speaks of him with marked respect 2 It 
would seem that his visit to England had make him a 
courtier. In 1689, Concord partook of the general 
indignation of their province against Andros. A 
company marched to the capital under Lieut. Heald, 
forming a part of that body concerning which we are 
informed, " the country people came armed into Boston, 
on the afternoon (of Thursday, 18th April,) in such rage 
and heat, as made us all tremble to think what would 
follow; for nothing would satisfy them but that the 
governor must be bound in chains or cords, and put in 
a more secure place, and that they would see done 
before they went away; and to satisfy them he was 
guarded by them to the fort." 8 But the town records 
of that day confine themselves to descriptions of lands, 
and to conferences with the neighbouring towns to run 
boundary lines. In 1699, so broad was their territory, 
I find the selectmen running the lines with Chelms- 
ford, Cambridge and Watertown. 4 Some interesting 
peculiarities in the manners and customs of the time, 
appear in the town's books. Proposals of marriage 
were made by the parents of the parties, and minutes 
of such private agreements sometimes entered on the 
clerk's records. 6 The public charity seems to have been 
bestowed in a manner now obsolete. The town lends 
its commons as pastures, to poor men; and "being 

1 Hutchinson's Collection, p. 484. 

3 Ibid., pp. 543, 548, 557, 566. 

s Hutchinson's History, vol. i. p. 336. 4 Town Records. 

5 See Appendix (p. 52), Note A, March and April. 
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informed of the great present want of Thomas Pellit, 
gave order to Stephen Hosmer, to deliver a town cow, 
of a black colour, with a white face, unto said Pellit, 
for his present supply." l 

From the beginning to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, our records indicate no interruption of the 
tranquillity of the inhabitants, either in church or in 
civil affairs. After the death of Rev. Mr, Estabrook, 
in 171 1, it was propounded at the town meeting, 
" whether one of the three gentlemen lately improved 
here in preaching, namely, Mr. John Whiting, Mr. 
Holyoke and Mr. Prescott shall be now chosen in the 
work of the ministry ? Voted affirmatively.' ' 2 Mr. 
Whiting, who was chosen, was, we are told in his 
epitaph, " a universal lover of mankind/ ' The charges 
of education and of legislation, at this period, seem 
to have afflicted the town; for, they vote to petition 
the General Court, to be eased of the law relating to 
providing a school-master ; happily, the Court refused ; 
and in 171 2, the selectmen agreed with Captain James 
Minott, " for his son Timothy to keep the school at the 
school-house for the town of Concord, for half a year 
beginning 2nd June; and if any scholar shall come, 
within the said time, for larmng exceeding his son's 
ability, the said Captain doth agree to instruct them 
himself in the tongues, till the above said time be 
fulfilled; for which service, the town is to pay Capt. 
Minott ten pounds." 3 Captain Minott seems to have 
served our prudent fathers in the double capacity of 
teacher and representative. It is an article in the 
selectmen's warrant for the town meeting, " to see if the 
town will lay in for a representative not exceeding 
four pounds." Captain Minott was chosen, and after 
the General Court was adjourned received of the town 
for his services, an allowance of three shillings per 
day. The country was not yet so thickly settled but 
that the inhabitants suffered from wolves and wild-cats, 
which infested the woods; since bounties of twenty 

1 Records, July, 1698. a Records, Nov. 171 1. 

8 Records, May, 17 12. 
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shillings are given a& late as 1735, *° Indians and whites, 
for the heads of these animals, after the constable has 
cat off the ears* 1 

Mr. Whiting was succeeded in the pastoral office by 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, iif i738r Soon after his ordination^ 
the town seems to have been divided by ecclesiastical 
discords* In 1741, the celebrated Wfeitefield preached 
here, in the open air, to a great congregation. Mr. 
Bliss heard that great oratdf with delight, and by his 
earnest sympathy with him, in opinion and practice, 
gave offence to a part of his people. Party and mutual 
councils were called, but no grave charge was made 
good against him, I find, in the Church Records, the 
charges preferred against him; his answer thereto, and 
the result of th& Council. The charges seem to have 
been made by the lovers of order and moderation 
against Mr. Bliss, as a favourer of religious excitements. 
His answer to one of the counts breathes such true 
piety that I cannot forbear to quote it. The ninth 
allegation is "That in praying' for himself, in a church 
meeting, in December last, he said, 'he was a poor 
vile worm of the dust, that was allowed as Mediator 
between God and this people/ " To this Mr. Bliss 
replied, " In the prayer you speak of, Jesus Christ 
was acknowledged as the only Mediator between God 
and man ; at which time, I was filled with wonder, 
that such a sinful and worthless worm as I am, was- 
allowed to represent Christ, in any manner, even so 
far as to be bringing the petitions and thank-offerings 
of the people unto God, and God's will and truths 
to the people ; and used the word Mediator in some 
differing light from that you have given it ; but I confess 
I was soon uneasy that I had used the word, lest some 
would put a wrong meaning thereupon/ ' 2 The Council 
admonished Mr, Bliss of some improprieties of ex- 
pression, but bore witness to his purity and fidelity in 
his office. In 1764, Whitefield preached again at 
Concord, on Sunday afternoon; Mr. Bliss preached in 
the morning, and the Concord people thought their 

1 Records, 1735. * Church Records, July, 1742. 
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minister gave them the better sermon of the two. It 
was also his last. 

The planting of the Colony was the effect of religious 
principle. The Revolution was the fruit of another 
principle, — the devouring thirst for justice. From the 
appearance of the article in the Selectmen's warrant, in 
1765, " to see if the town will give the Representative 
any instructions about any important affair to be trans- 
acted by the General Court, concerning the Stamp 
Act ; " l to the peace of 1783, the Town Records breathe 
a resolute and warlike spirit, so bold from the first as 
hardly to admit of increase. 

It would be impossible on this occasion to recite all 
these patriotic papers. I must content myself with a 
few brief extracts. On the 24th January, 1774, in 
answer to letters received from the united committees 
of correspondence, in the vicinity of Boston, the town 
say: 

" We cannot possibly view with indifference the past 
and present obstinate endeavours of the enemies of 
this, as well as the mother country, to rob us of those 
rights, that are the distinguishing glory and felicity of 
this land; rights, that we are obliged to no power, 
under heaven, for the enjoyment of; as they are the 
fruit of the heroic enterprises of the first settlers of 
these American colonies. And though we cannot but 
be alarmed at the great majority, in the British 
parliament, for the imposition of unconstitutional taxes 
on the colonies, yet, it gives life and strength to every 
attempt to oppose them, that not only the people of 
this, but the neighbouring provinces are remarkably 
united in the important and interesting opposition, 
which, as it succeeded before, in some measure, by the 
blessing of heaven, so, we cannot but hope it will be 
attended with still greater success, in future. 

"Resolved, That these colonies have been and still 
are illegally taxed by the British parliament, as they 
are not virtually represented therein. 

" That the purchasing commodities subject to such 

1 Records. 
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illegal taxation is an explicit, though an impious and 
sordid resignation of the liberties of this free and happy 
people. 

"That, as the British parliament have empowered 
the East India Company to export their tea into 
America, for the sole purpose of raising a revenue from 
hence; to render the design abortive, we will not, in 
this town, either by ourselves, or any from or under us, 
buy, sell, or use any of the East India Company's tea, 
or any other tea, whilst there is a duty for raising a 
revenue thereon in America ; neither will we suffer any 
such tea to be used in our families. 

" That, all such persons as shall purchase, sell, or use 
any such tea, shall, for the future, be deemed unfriendly 
to the happy constitution of this country. 

" That, in conjunction with our brethren in America, 
we will risk our fortunes, and even our lives, in defence 
of his majesty, King George the Third, his person, 
crown and dignity; and will, also, with the same 
resolution, as his free-born subjects in this country, to 
the utmost of our power, defend all our rights inviolate 
to the latest posterity. 

"That, if any person or persons, inhabitants of this 
province, so long as there is a duty on tea, shall import 
any tea from the India House, in England, or be factors 
for the East India Company, we will treat them, in an 
eminent degree, as enemies to their country, and with 
contempt and detestation. 

" That, we think it our duty, at this critical time of 
our public affairs, to return our hearty thanks to the 
town of Boston, for every rational measure they have 
taken for the preservation or recovery of our invaluable 
rights and liberties infringed upon; and we hope, 
should the state of our public affairs require it, that 
they will still remain watchful and persevering ; with a 
steady zeal to espy out everything that shall have a 
tendency to subvert our happy constitution.' ' 1 

On the 27th June, near three hundred persons, 
upwards of twenty-one years of age, inhabitants of 

1 Town Records. 
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Concord, entered into a covenant, " solemnly engaging 
with each other, in the presence of God, to suspend aS 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain, until the 
act for blocking the harbour of Boston be repealed; 
and neither to buy nor consume any merchandise 
imported from Great Britain, nor to deal with those 
who do." * 

In August, a County Convention met in this town, to 
deliberate upon the alarming state of public affairs, and 
published an admirable reports In September, incensed 
at the new royal law which made the judges dependent 
on the crown, the inhabitants assembled on the common, 
and forbade the justices to open the court of sessions. 
This little town then assumed the sovereignty. It was 
judge and jury and council and king. On the 26th of 
the month, the whole town resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of safety, "to suppress all riots, tumults, and 
disorders in said town, and to aid all untainted magistrates 
in the execution of the laws of the land." 3 It was then 
voted, to raise one or more companies of minute men, 
by enlistment, to be paid by the town whenever called 
out of town; and to provide arms and ammunition, 
" that those who are unable to purchase them them- 
selves, may have the advantage of them, if necessity 
calls for it." 4 In October, the Provincial Congress met 
in Concord. John Hancock was President. This body 
was composed of the foremost patriots, and adopted 
those efficient measures whose progress and issue belong 
to the history of the nation. 6 

The clergy of New England were, for the most part, 
zealous promoters of the revolution* A deep religious 
sentiment sanctified the thirst for liberty. All the 
military movements in this town were solemnized by acts 
of public worship. In January, 1775, a meeting was 
held for the enlisting of minute-men. Rev. William 
Emerson, the Chaplain of the Provincial Congress, 
preached to the people. Sixty men enlisted and, in a 
few days, many more. On 13th March, at a general 

1 Town Records. 2 See the Report in Shattuck, p. 82. 

a Records. * Ibid. 

6 Bradford, History of Massac kt&settSy vol. i. p. 353. 
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review of all the military companies, he preached to 
a very full assembly, taking for his text, 2 Chronicles 
xiii. 12, " And, behold, God himself is with us for our 
captain, and his priests with sounding trumpets to cry 
alarm against you." 1 It is said that all the services of 
that day made a deep impression on the people, even to 
the singing of the psalm. 

A large amount of military stores had been deposited 
in this town, by order of the Provincial Committee of 
Safety. It was to destroy those stores, that the troops 
who were attacked in this town, on the 19th April, 1775, 
were sent hither by General Gage. 

The story of that day is well known. In these 
peaceful fields, for the first time since a hundred years, 
the drum and alarm-gun were heard, and the farmers 
snatched down their rusty firelocks from the kitchen 
walls, to make good the resolute words of their town 
debates. In the field where the western abutment of 
the old bridge may still be seen, about half a mile from 
this spot, the first organized resistance was made to the 
British arms. There the Americans first shed British 
blood. Eight hundred British soldiers, under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. Francis Smith, had marched 
from Boston to Concord ; at Lexington had fired upon 
the brave handful of militia, for which a speedy revenge 
was reaped by the same militia in the afternoon. When 
they entered Concord, they found the militia and 
minute-men assembled under the command of Col. 
Barrett and Major Buttrick. This little battalion, 
though in their hasty council some were urgent to stand 
their ground, retreated before the enemy to the high 
land on the other bank of the river, to wait for rein- 
forcement. Col. Barrett ordered the troops not to fire, 
unless fired upon. The British following them across 
the bridge, posted two companies, amounting to about 
one hundred men, to guard the bridge, and secure the 
return of the plundering party. Meantime, the men of 
Acton, Bedford, Lincoln, and Carlisle, all once included 
in Concord, remembering their parent town in the hour 

1 Rey* W. Emerson's MS. Journal. 
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of danger, arrived and fell into the ranks so fast, that 
Major Buttrick found himself superior in number to the 
enemy's party at the bridge. And when the smoke 
began to rise from the village where the British were 
burning cannon - carriages and military stores, the 
Americans resolved to force their way into town. The 
English beginning to pluck up some of the planks of the 
bridge, the Americans quickened their pace, and the 
British fired one or two shots up the river, (our ancient 
friend here, Master Blood, saw the water struck by the 
first ball;) then a single gun, the ball from which 
wounded Luther Blanchard. and Jonas Brown, and then 
a volley, by which Captain Isaac Davis and Abner 
Hosmer of Acton were instantly killed. Major Buttrick 
leaped from the ground, and gave the command to fire, 
which was repeated in a simultaneous cry by all his 
men. The Americans fired, and killed two men and 
wounded eight. A head stone and a foot stone, on this 
bank of the river, mark the place where these first 
victims lie. The British retreated immediately towards 
the village, and were joined by two companies of 
grenadiers, whom the noise of the firing had hastened 
to the spot. The militia and minute-men,— every 
one from that moment being his own commander, — 
ran over the hills opposite the battlefield, and across 
the great fields, into the east quarter of the town, to 
waylay the enemy, and annoy his retreat. The 
British, as soon as they were rejoined by the plunder- 
ing detachment, began that disastrous retreat to Boston 
which was an omen to both parties of the event of 
the war. 

In all the anecdotes of that day's events we may 
discern the natural action of the people. It was not an 
extravagant ebullition of feeling, but might have been 
calculated on by any one acquainted with the spirits 
and habits of our community. Those poor farmers who 
came up, that day, to defend their native soil, acted 
from the simplest instincts. They did not know it was 
a deed of fame they were doing. These men did not 
babble of glory. They never dreamed their children 
would contend who had done the most. They supposed 
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they had a right to their corn and their cattle, without 
paying tribute to any but their own governors. And as 
they had no fear of man, they yet did have a fear of 
God. Capt. Charles Miles, who was wounded in the 
pursuit of the enemy, told my venerable friend who sits 
by me, that " he went to the services of that day, with 
the same seriousness and acknowledgement of God, 
which he carried to church." 

The presence of these aged men who were in arms on 
that day, seems to bring us nearer to it. The benignant 
Providence which has prolonged their lives to this hour, 
gratifies the strong curiosity of the new generation. 
The Pilgrims are gone ; but we see what manner of 
persons they were who stood in the worst perils of the 
Revolution. We hold by the hand the last of the 
invincible men of old, and confirm from living lips the 
sealed records of time. 

And you, my fathers, whom God and the history of 
your country have ennobled, may well bear a chief 
part in keeping this peaceful birth-day of our town. 
You are indeed extraordinary heroes. If ever men in 
arms had a spotless cause, you had. You have fought 
a good fight. And having quit you like men in the 
battle, you have quit yourselves like men in your 
virtuous families; in your cornfields; and in society. 
We will not hide your honourable gray hairs under 
perishing laurel leaves, but the eye of affection and 
veneration follows you. You are set apart, — and 
forever, — for the esteem and gratitude of the human 
race. To you belongs a better badge than stars and 
ribbons. This prospering country is your ornament, 
and this expanding nation is multiplying your praise 
with millions of tongues. 

The agitating events of those days were duly re- 
membered in the church. On the second day after the 
affray, divine service was attended, in this house, by 
700 soldiers. William Emerson, the pastor, had a 
hereditary claim to the affection of the people, being 
descended in the fourth generation from Edward 
Bulkeley, son of Peter. But he had merits of his 
own. The cause of the colonies was so much in his 
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heart, that he did not cease to make it the subject of 
his preaching and his prayers, and is said to have 
deeply inspired many of his people with his own 
enthusiasm. He, at least, saw clearly the pregnant 
consequences of the 19th April. I have fcjund within a 
few days, among some family papers, his almanac of 

1775, in a blank leaf of which he has written a narrative 
of the fight ; x and, at the close of the month, he writes, 
fi This month remarkable for the greatest events of the 
present age." To promote the same cause, he asked, 
and obtained of the town, leave to accept the commission 
jof chaplain to the Northern army, at Ticonderoga, and 
died, after a few months, of the distemper that prevailed 
in the camp. 

In the whole course of the war the town did not 
depart from this pledge it had given. Its little 
population of 1300 souls behaved like a party to the 
contest. The number of its troops constantly in service 
is very great. Its pecuniary ourdens are out of all 
proportion to its capital. The economy so rigid which 
marked its earlier history, has all vanished. It spends 
profusely, affectionately, in the service. "Since," say 
the plaintive records, "General Washington, at Cam- 
bridge, is not able to give but 24s. per cord for wood, 
for the army; it is Voted, that this town encourage the 
inhabitants to supply the army, by paying two dollars 
per cord, over and above the General's price, to such as 
shall carry wood thither;" 2 and 310 cords of wood 
were carried. 3 A similar order is taken respecting hay. 
Whilst Boston was occupied by the British troops, 
Concord contributed to the relief of the inhabitants, £70 
in money; 225 bushels of grain; and a quantity of 
meat and wood. When, presently, the poor of Boston 
were quartered by the Provincial Congress on the 
neighbouring country, Concord received 82 persons to 
its hospitality. 4 In the year 1775, it raised 100 minute- 
men, and 74 soldiers to serve at Cambridge. In March 

1776, 145 men were raised by this town to serve at 

1 See the Appendix (p 52), Note B. 2 Records, Dec. 1775. 

8 Shattuck, p. 125. * Ibid. 
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Pcaxhester Heights,* In June, the General Assembly of 
Massachusetts resolved to raise 5000 militia for six 
months, to reinforce the Continental Army. "The 
numbers," say they, " are large, but this Court has the 
fullest assurance, that their brethren, on this occasion, 
will not confer with flesh and blood, but will, without 
hesitation, and with the utmost alacrity and despatch, 
fill up the numbers proportioned to the several towns." 2 
On that occasion, Concord furnished 67 men, paying 
them itself, at an expense of £622. And so on, with 
every levy, to the end of the war. For these men it 
was continually providing shoes, stockings, shirts, coats, 
blankets and ueef. The taxes, which, before the war, 
had not much exceeded £200 per annum, amounted, in 
the year 1782, to $9544, m silver. 8 

The great expense 01 the war was borne with cheer- 
fulness, whilst the war lasted; but years passed, after 
the peace, before the debt was paid. As soon as 
danger and injury ceased, the people were left at 
leisure to consider their poverty and their debts. The 
town records show how slowly the inhabitants recovered 
from the strain of excessive exertion. Their instructions 
to their representatives are full of loud complaints of 
the 4isgraceful state of public credit, and the excess of 
public expenditure. They may be pardoned, under 
such distress, for the mistakes of an extreme frugality. 
They fell into a common error, not yet dismissed to 
the moon, that the remedy was, to forbid the great 
importation of foreign commodities, and to prescribe 
bylaw the prices of articles. The operation of a new 
government was dreaded, lest it should prove expensive, 
and the country towns thought it would be cheaper if 
it were removed from the capital. They were jealous 
lest the General Court should pay itself too liberally, 
and our fathers piust he forgiven by their charitable 
posterity, if, in 1^82, before choosing a representative, 
it was " Voted, tnat the person who should be chosen 
representative to the General Court should receive 6s. 

1 Shafltyck, p. 124. 

2 Bradford, History of Massachusetts % vol. ii. p. 113. 

3 Shattuck, p. 126. 
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per day, whilst in actual service, an account of which 
time he should bring to the town, and if it should be 
that the General Court should resolve, that their pay 
should be more than 6s., then the representative shall 
be hereby directed to pay the overplus into the town 
treasury." 1 This was securing the prudence of the 
public servants. 

But whilst the town had its own full share of the 
public distress, it was very far from desiring relief at 
the cost of order and law. In 1786, when the general 
sufferings drove the people in parts of Worcester and 
Hampshire counties to insurrection, a large party of 
armed insurgents arrived in this town, on the 12th 
September, to hinder the sitting of the Court of Common 
Pleas. But they found no countenance here. 2 The 
same people who had been active in a County Conven- 
tion to consider grievances, condemned the rebellion, 
and joined the authorities in putting it down. In 1787, 
the admirable instructions given by the town to its 
representative are a proud monument of the good sense 
and good feeling that prevailed. The grievances ceased 
with the adoption of the Federal constitution. The 
constitution of Massachusetts had been already accepted. 
It was put to the town of Concord, in October, 1776, 
by the Legislature, whether the existing house of 
representatives should enact a constitution for the 
State ? The town answered No. 8 The General Court, 
notwithstanding, drafted a constitution, sent it here, 
and asked the town whether they would have it for 
the law of the State? The town answered No, by a 
unanimous vote. In 1780, a constitution of the State, 
proposed by the Convention chosen for that purpose, 
was accepted by the town with the reservation of some 
articles. 4 And, in 1788, the town, by its delegate, 
accepted the new Constitution of the United States, 
and this event closed the whole series of important 
public events in which this town played a part. 

1 Records, May 3. 

2 Bradford, History of Massachusetts •, vul. i. p. 266, and Records, 
9th September. 

3 Records, 21st October. 4 Ibid., 7th May. 
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From that time to the present hour, this town has 
made a slow but constant progress in population and 
wealth, and the arts of peace. It has suffered neither 
from war, nor pestilence, nor famine, nor flagrant crime. 
Its population, in the census of 1830, was 2020 souls. 
The public expenses, for the last year, amounted to 
$4290; for the present year, to $5040.* If the 
community stints its expense in small matters, it spends 
freely on great duties. The town raises, this year, 
$1800 for its public schools; besides about $1200 
which are paid, by subscription, for private schools. 
This year, it expends $800 for its poor; the last year 
it expended $900. Two religious societies, of differing 
creed, dwell together in good understanding, both 
promoting, we hope, the cause of righteousness and 
love. Concord has always been noted for its ministers. 
The living need no praise of mine. Yet it is among 
the sources of satisfaction and gratitude, this day, that 
the aged with whom is wisdom, our fathers' counsellor 
and friend, is spared to counsel and intercede for the 
sons. 

Such, Fellow Citizens, is an imperfect sketch of the 
history of Concord. I have been greatly indebted, in 
preparing this sketch, to the printed but unpublished 
History of this town, furnished me by the unhesitating 
kindness of its author, long a resident in this place. I 
hope that History will not long remain unknown. The 
author has done us and posterity a kindness, by the 
zeal and patience of his research, and has wisely enriched 
his pages with the resolutions, addresses and instructions 
to its agents, which from time to time, at critical periods, 
the town has voted. Meantime, I have read with care 
the town records themselves. They must ever be the 
fountains of all just information . respecting your 
character and customs. They are the history of the 
town. They exhibit a pleasing picture of a community 
almost exclusively agricultural, where no man has much 
time for words, in his search after things ; of a community 
of greaUsimplicity of manners, and of a manifest love of 

1 Records, 1834 and 1835. 
VOL. IV. D 
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justice. For the most part, the town has deserved the 
name it wears. I find our annals marked with a 
uniform good sense. I find no ridiculous laws, no 
eavesdropping legislators, no hanging of witches, no 
ghosts, no whipping of Quakers, no unnatural crimes. 
The tone of the records rises with the dignity of the 
event. These 9oiled and musty books are luminous and 
electric within* The old town clerks did not spell very 
correctly, but they contrive to make pretty intelligible 
the will of a free and just community. Frugal our 
fathers were,— very frugal, — though, for the most part, 
they cteal generously by their minister, and provide well 
for the schools and the p&or. If, at any time, in 
common with most of otir towns, they have carried this 
economy ta the verge of a vice, it is to be remembered 
that a town is, in many respects, a financial corporation. 
They economize,, that they may sacrifice. They stint 
and higgle on the "price of a pew, that they may 9end 
200 soldiers to General Washington to keep Great 
Britain at bay. For splendour, there must somewhere 
be rigid economy. That the head of the house may go 
braye, the members must be plainly clad, and the 
town must save that the State may spend. Of late 
year's, the growth of Concord has been slow. Without 
navigable waters, without mineral riches, without any 
considerable mill privileges, the natural increase of her 
population is drained by the constant emigration of the 
youth. Her sons have settled the region around us, 
and far from us. Their wagons have rattled down the 
remote western hills. And in. every part of this country, 
and in many foreign parts, they plough the earth, they 
traverse the sea, they engage in trade and in all the 
professions. 

Fellow Citizens; let not the solemn shadows of two 
hundred years, tins day, , fall over us in Vain. I feel 
some unwillingness to quit the remembrance of the past- 
With all the hope of the new I fed that we are leaving 
the old. Every moment carries us further from the two 
great epochs of public principle^ the Planting, aj&d the 
Revolution of the Colony. Fortunate and favoured this 
town has been, in having received so large an infusion 
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of the spirit of both of those periods. Humble as is 
our village in the circle of later and prouder towns that 
whiten the land, it has been consecrated by the presence 
and activity of the purest men. Why need I remind 
you of our own Hosmers, Minotts, Cumings, Barretts, 
Beattons, the departed benefactors of the town ? On 
the village green have been the steps of Winthrop and 
Dudley; of John Eliot, the Indian apostle, who had a 
courage that intimidated those savages whom his love 
could not melt ; of Whiteneld, whose silver voice melted 
his great congregation into tears ; of Hancock, and his 
compatriots of the provincial Congress ; of Langdon, and 
the college over which he presided. But even more 
sacred influences than these have mingled here with the 
stream of human life. The merit of those who fill a space 
in the world's history, who are borne forward, as it were, 
by the weight of thousands whom they lead, sheds a per- 
fume less sweet than do the sacrifices of private virtue. 
I have had much opportunity of access to anecdotes of 
families, and I believe this town to have been the dwell- 
ing place, in all times since its planting, of pious and 
excellent persons, who walked meekly through the paths 
of common life, who served God, and loved man, and 
never let go the hope of immortality. The benediction 
of their prayers and of their principles lingers around us. 
The acknowledgment of the Supreme Being exalts the 
history of this people. It brought the fathers hither. 
In a war of principle, it delivered their sons. And so 
long as a spark of this faith survives among the children's 
children, so long shall the name of Concord be honest 
and venerable. 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE A. — SEE P. 37. 

The following minutes from the Town Records in 
1602, may serve as an example : — 

John Craggin, aged about 63 years, and Sarah his 
wife, aet. about 63 years, do both testify upon oath, 
that, about 2 years ago, John Shepard, sen. of Concord, 
came to our house in Obourne, to treat with us, and give 
us a visit, and carried the said Sary Craggin to Concord 
with him, and there discoursed us in order to a marriage 
between his son, John Shepard, Jr. and our daughter, 
Eliz. Craggin, and, for our incouragement, and before us, 
did promise, that, upon the consummation of the said 
marriage, he, the said John Shepard, sen. would give to 
his son, John Shepard, jun. the one half of his dwelling 
house, and the old barn, and the pasture before the 
barn ; the old plow-land, and the old horse, when his 
colt was fit to ride, and his old oxen, when his steers 
were fit to work. All this he promised upon marriage 
as above said, which marriage was consummated upon 
March following, which is two years ago, come next 
March, Dated Feb. 25, 1692. Taken on oath before me, 
Wm. Johnson. 



NOTE B. — SEE P. 46. 

The importance which the skirmish at Concord Bridge 
derived from subsequent events, has, of late years, 
attracted much notice to the incidents of the day. 
There are, as might be expected, some discrepancies 
in the different narratives of the fight. In the brief 
summary in the text, I have relied mainly on the deposi- 
tions taken by order of the Provincial Congress within a 
few days after the action, and on the other contemporary 
evidence. I have consulted the English narrative in the 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, and in the trial of 
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Home (Cases adjudged in King's Bench ; London, 1800, 
vol. ii. p. 677), the inscription made by order of the 
legislature of Massachusetts on the two field-pieces pre- 
sented to the Concord Artillery ; Mr. Phinney's History 
of the Battle at Lexington ; Dr. Ripley's History of 
Concord Fight ; Mr. Shattuck's narrative in his History, 
besides some oral and some manuscript evidence of 
eye-witnesses. The following narrative, written by 
Rev. William Emerson, spectator of the action, has never 
been published. A part of it has been in my possession 
for years : a part of it I discovered, only a few days 
since, in a trunk of family papers : — 

1775, 19 April. This morning, between 1 and 2 o'clock, 
we were alarmed by the ringing of the bell, and upon 
examination found that the troops, to the number of 
800, had stole their march from Boston, in boats and 
barges, from the bottom of the Common over to a point 
in Cambridge, near to Inman's Farm, and were at Lex- 
ington Meeting-house, half an hour before sunrise, where 
they had fired upon a body of our men, and (as we after- 
ward heard,) had killed several. This intelligence was 
brought us at first by Dr. Samuel Prescott, who narrowly 
escaped the guard that were sent before on horses, 
purposely to prevent all posts and messengers from 
giving us timely information. He, by the help of a very 
fleet horse, crossing several walls and fences, arrived 
at Concord at the time above mentioned ; when several 
posts were immediately despatched, that returning con- 
firmed the account of the regulars' arrival at Lexington, 
and that they were on their way to Concord. Upon this 
a number of our minute men belonging to this town, and 
Acton, and Lyncoln, with several others that were in 
readiness, marched out to meet them ; while the alarm 
company were preparing to receive them in the town. 
Capt. Minot, who commanded them, thought it proper 
to take possession of the hill above the meeting-house, 
as the most advantageous situation. No sooner had 
our men gained it, than we were met by the com- 
panies that were sent out to meet the troops, who 
informed us, that they were just upon us, and that w 
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must retreat, as their number was more than treble ours. 
We then retreated from the hill near the Liberty Pole, 
and took a new post back of the town upon an eminence, 
where we formed into two battalions, and waited the 
arrival of the enemy* Scarcely had we formed, before we 
saw the British trpops at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, glittering in arms, advancing towards us with the 
greatest celerity. Some were for making a stand, not- 
withstanding the superiority of their number ; but others 
more prudent thought best to retreat till our strength 
should be equal to the enemy's by recruits from 
neighbouring towns that were continually coming in to 
our assistance. Accordingly we retreated over the bridge, 
when the troops came into the town, set fire to several 
carriages for the artillery, destroyed 60 bbls. flour, rifled 
several houses, took possession of the town -house, 
destroyed 500 lb. of balls, set a guard of 100 men at 
the North Bridge, and sent up a party to the house of 
Col. Barrett, where they were in expectation of finding 
a quantity of warlike stores. But these were happily 
secured just before their arrival, by transportation into 
the woods and other by- places. In the meantime, the 
guard set by the enemy to secure the pass at the North 
Bridge were alarmed by the approach of our people, who 
had retreated, as mentioned before, and were now ad- 
vancing with special orders not to fire upon the troops 
unless fired upon. These orders were so punctually 
observed that we received the fire of the enemy in three 
several and separate discharges of their pieces before it 
was returned by our commanding officer ; the firing then 
soon became general for several minutes, in which 
skirmish two were killed on each side, and several of the 
enemy wounded. It may here be observed, by the way, 
that we were the more cautious to prevent beginning a 
rupture with the King's troops, as we were then uncertain 
what had happened at Lexington and knew [not] 1 
that they had began the quarrel there by first firing 
upon our people, and killing eight men upon the spot. 

y The context and the testimony of some of the surviving veterans 
incline me to think that this word was accidentally omitted* 

R.W. E. 
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The three companies of troops soon quitted their post 
at the bridge, and retreated in the greatest disorder and 
confusion to the main body, who were soon upon the 
march to meet them. For half an hour, the enemy, by 
their marches and counter-marches, discovered great 
fickleness and inconstancy of mind, sometimes advancing, 
sometimes returning to their former posts ; till, at length 
they quitted the town, and retreated by the way they 
came. In the meantime, a party of our men (150) took 
the back way through the Great Fields into the east 
quarter, and had placed themselves to advantage, lying in 
ambush behind walls* fences and buildings, ready to fire 
upon the enemy on their retreat. 
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MICHELANGELO. 1 

THERE are few lives of eminent men that are har- 
monious ; few that furnish, in all the facts, an image 
corresponding with their fame. But all things recorded of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti agree together. He lived one life ; 
he pursued one career. He accomplished extraordinary 
works ; he uttered extraordinary words ; and in this great- 
ness was so little eccentricity, so true was he to the laws 
of the human mind, that his character and his works, like 
Sir Isaac Newton's, seem rather a part of nature than 
arbitrary productions of the human will. Especially we 
venerate his moral fame. Whilst his name belongs to 
the highest class of genius, his life contains in it no 
injurious influence. Every line in his biography might 
be read to the human race with wholesome effect. The 
means, the materials of his activity, were coarse enough 
to be appreciated, being addressed for the most part to 
the eye ; the results, sublime and all innocent. A purity 
severe and even terrible goes out from the lofty pro- 
ductions of his pencil and his chisel, and again from the 
more perfect sculpture of his own life, which heals and 
exalts. " He nothing common did, or mean," and dying 
at the end of near ninety years, had not yet become old, 
but was engaged in executing his grand conceptions in 
the ineffaceable architecture of St. Peter's. 

Above all men whose history we know, Michelangelo 
presents us with the perfect image of the artist. He is 
an eminent master in the four fine arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture and Poetry. In three of them 
by visible means, and in poetry by words, he strove to 
express the Idea of Beauty. This idea possessed him 
and determined all his activity. Beauty in the largest 
sense, beauty inward and outward, comprehending 
grandeur as a part, and reaching to goodness as its 
soul, — this to receive and this to impart, was his genius. 

It is not without pleasure that we see, amid the falsehood 

1 From the North American Review^ January 1837. 
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and griefs of the human race, a soul at intervals born to 
behold and create only beauty. So shall not the inde- 
scribable charm of the natural world, the great spectacle 
of morn and evening which shut and open the most 
disastrous day, want observers. The ancient Greeks called 
the world Koapog, Beauty; a name which, in our artificial 
state of society, sounds fanciful and impertinent. Yet, 
in proportion as man rises above the servitude to wealth 
and a pursuit of mean pleasures, he perceives that what 
is most real is most beautiful, and that, by the contem- 
plation of such objects, he is taught and exalted. This 
truth, that perfect beauty and perfect goodness are 
one, was made known to Michelangelo; and we shall 
endeavour by sketches from his life to show the direction 
and limitations of his search after this element. 

In considering a life dedicated to the study of Beauty, 
it is natural to inquire, what is Beauty ? Is this charm- 
ing element capable of being so abstracted by the human 
mind, as to become a distinct and permanent obj ect ? We 
answer, Beauty cannot be defined. Like Truth, it is an 
ultimate aim of the human being. It does not lie within 
the limits of the understanding. "The nature of the 
beautiful," — we gladly borrow the language of Moritz, a 
German critic, — " consists herein, that because the under- 
standing in the presence of the beautiful cannot ask, 
i Why is it beautiful?' for that reason is it so. There 
is no standard whereby the understanding can determine 
whether objects are beautiful or otherwise. What other 
standard of the beautiful exists, than the entire circuit 
of all harmonious proportions of the great system of 
nature ? All particular beauties scattered up and down 
in nature are only so far beautiful, as they suggest more 
or less in themselves this entire circuit of harmonious 
proportions." This great Whole, the understanding 
cannot embrace. Beauty may be felt. It may be 
produced. But it cannot be defined. 

The Italian artists sanction this view of beauty by 
describing it as il fiu nelV uno> " the many in one," or 
multitude in unity, intimating that what is truly 
beautiful seems related to all nature. A beautiful 
person has a kind of universality, and appears to hav* 
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truer conformity to all pleasing objects in external 
nature than another. Every great work of art seems to 
take up into itself the excellencies of all works, and to 
present, as it were, a miniature of nature. 

In relation to this element of Beauty, the minds of 
men divide themselves into two classes. In the first 
place, all men have an organization corresponding more 
or less to the entire system of nature, and therefore a 
power of deriving pleasure from Beauty. This is Taste. 
In the second place, certain minds, more closely 
harmonized with nature, possess the power of abstract- 
ing Beauty from things, and reproducing it in new 
forms, on any object to which accident may determine 
their activity ; as stone, canvas, song, history. This is 
Art. 

Since Beauty is thus an abstraction of the harmony 
and proportion that reigns in all nature, it is therefore 
studied in nature, and not in what <3oes not exist. 
Hence the celebrated French maxim of Rhetoric, Rien 
de beau que le vrai; "Nothing is beautiful but what is 
true." It has a much wider application than to Rhetoric ; 
as wide, namely, as the terms of the proposition admit. 
In art, Michelangelo is himself but a document or 
verification of this maxim. He laboured to express the 
beautiful, in the entire conviction that it was only to be 
attained unto by knowledge of the true. The common 
eye is satisfied with the surface on which it rests. The 
wise eye knows that it is surface, and, if beautiful, only 
the result of interior harmonies, which, to him who 
knows them, compose the image of higher beauty. 
Moreover, he knew well that only by an understanding 
of the internal mechanism can the outside be faithfully 
delineated. The walls of houses are transparent to the 
architect. The symptoms disclose the constitution to 
the physician ; and to the artist it belongs by a better 
knowledge of anatomy, and, within anatomy, of life and 
thought, to acquire the power of true drawing. " The 
human form," says Goethe, " cannot be comprehended 
through seeing its surface. It must be stripped of 
the muscles, its parts separated, its joints observed, its 
divisions marked, its action and counter-action learned ; 
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the hidden, the reposing, the foundation of the apparent, 
must be searched, if one would really see and imitate 
what moves as a beautiful inseparable whole in living 
waves before the 676." Michelangelo dedicated him- 
self, from his childhood to his death, to a toilsome 
observation of nature. The first anecdote recorded of 
him shows him to be already on the right road. 
Granacci, a painter's apprentice, having lent him, 
when a boy, a print of St. Antony beaten by devils, 
together with some colours and pencils, he went to the 
fish-market to observe the form and colour of fins and 
of the eyes of fish. Cardinal Farnese one day found 
him, when an old man, walking alone in the Coliseum, 
and expressed his surprise at finding him solitary 
amidst the ruins; to which he replied, "I go yet to 
school that I may continue to learn," And one of the 
last drawings in his portfolio is a sublime hint of his 
own feeling ; for it is a sketch of an old man with a 
long beard, in a go-cart, with an hour-glass before him ; 
and the motto, Ancora imparo, " I still learn. ,, 

In this spirit he devoted himself to the study of 
anatomy for twelve years ; we ought to say rather, as 
long as he lived. The depth of his knowledge in 
anatomy has no parallel among the artists of modern 
times. Most of his designs, his contemporaries inform 
us, were made with a pen, and in the style of an 
engraving on copper or wood ; a manner more expressive 
but not admitting of correction. When Michelangelo 
would begin a statue, he made first on paper the 
skeleton; afterwards, upon another paper, the same 
figure clothed with muscles. The studies of the statue 
of Christ in the Church of Minerva at Rome, made in 
this manner, were long preserved. 

It strikes those who have never given attention to the 
arts of design, as surprising that the artist should find so 
niuch to study in a fabric of such limited parts and dimen- 
sions as the human body. But it is the effect of reflection to 
disclose evermore a closer analogy between the finite form 
and the infinite inhabitant. Man is the highest, and indeed 
the only proper obj ect of plastic art. There needs no better 
proof of our instinctive feeling of the immense expression 
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of which the human figure is capable, than the uniform 
tendency which the religion of every country has 
betrayed towards Anthropomorphism, or attributing to 
the Deity the human form. And behold the effect of 
this familiar object every day ! No acquaintance with 
the secrets of its mechanism, no degrading views of 
human nature, not the most swinish compost of mud 
and blood that was ever misnamed philosophy, can avail 
to hinder us from doing involuntary reverence to any 
exhibition of majesty or surpassing beauty in human clay. 

Yet our knowledge of its highest expression we owe 
to the Fine Arts. Not easily in this age will any man 
acquire by himself such perceptions of the dignity or 
grace of the human frame, as the student of art owes to 
the remains of Phidias, to the Apollo, the Jove, the 
paintings and statues of Michelangelo, and the works 
of Canova. There are now in Italy, both on canvas 
and in marble, forms and faces which the imagination 
is enriched by contemplating. Goethe says that he is 
but half himself who has never seen the Juno in the 
Rondanini palace at Rome. Seeing these works true 
to human nature and yet superhuman, " we feel that we 
are greater than we know. ' " Seeing these works, we 
appreciate the taste which led Michelangelo, against 
the taste and against the admonition of his patrons, to 
cover the walls of churches with unclothed figures, 
improper/ ' says his biographer, "for the place, but 
proper for the exhibition of all the pomp of his profound 
knowledge." 

The love of beauty which never passes beyond outline 
and colour, was too slight an object to occupy the 
powers of his genius. There is a closer relation than is 
commonly thought between the fine arts and the useful 
arts; and it is an essential fact in the history of 
Michelangelo, that his love of beauty is made solid 
and perfect by his deep understanding of the mechanic 
arts. Architecture is the bond that unites the elegant 
and the economical arts, and his skill in this is a pledge 
of his capacity in both kinds. His Titanic handwriting 
in marble and travertine is to be found in every part 
of Rome and Florence ; and even at Venice, on defective 
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evidence, he is said to have given the plan of the bridge 
of the Rialto. Nor was his a skill in ornament, or 
confined to the outline and designs of towers and 
fagades, but a thorough acquaintance with all the secrets 
of the art, with all the details of economy and strength. 

When the Florentines united themselves with Venice, 
England and France, to oppose the power of the 
Emperor Charles V., Michelangelo was appointed 
Military Architect and Engineer, to superintend the 
erection of the necessary works. He visited Bologna to 
inspect its celebrated fortifications, and, on his return, 
constructed a fortification on the heights of San Miniato, 
which commands the city and environs of Florence. 
On the 24th of October, 1529, the Prince of Orange, 
general of Charles V., encamped on the hills surrounding 
the city, and his first operation was to throw up a 
rampart to storm the bastion of San Miniato. His 
design was frustrated by the providence of Michel- 
angelo. Michel made such good resistance, that the 
Prince directed the artillery to demolish the tower. 
The artist hung mattresses of wool on the side exposed 
to the attack, and by means of a bold projecting cornice, 
from which they were suspended, a considerable space 
was left between them and the wall. This simple ex- 
pedient was sufficient, and the Prince was obliged to 
turn his siege into a blockade. 

After an active and successful service to the city for 
six months, Michelangelo was informed of a treachery 
that was ripening within the walls. He communicated 
it to the goverment with his advice upon it ; but was 
mortified by receiving from the government reproaches 
at his credulity and fear. He replied, "that it was 
useless for him to take care of the walls, if they were 
determined not to take care of themselves/ ' and he 
withdrew privately from the city to Ferrara, and thence 
to Venice. The news of his departure occasioned a 
general concern in Florence, and he was instantly 
followed with apologies and importunities to return. 
He did so, and resumed his office. On the 21st of 
March, 1530, the Prince of Orange assaulted the city by 
storm. Michelangelo is represented as having ordered 
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his defence so vigorously, that the Prince was compelled 
to retire. By the treachery however of the general of 
the Republic, Malatesta Baglioni, all his skill was 
rendered unavailing, and the city capitulated on the 9th 
of August. The excellence of the works constructed by 
our artist has been approved by Vauban, who visited 
them and took a plan of them. 

In Rome, Michelangelo was consulted by Pope 
Paul III. in building the fortifications of San Borgo. 
He built the stairs of Ara Coeli leading to the Church 
once the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; he arranged the 
piazza of the Capitol, and built its porticoes. He was 
charged with rebuilding the Pons Palatinus over the 
Tiber. He prepared, accordingly, a large quanity of 
blocks of travertine, and was proceeding with the work, 
when, through the intervention of his rivals, this work 
was taken from him and intrusted to Nanni di Bacio 
Bigio, who plays but a pitiful part in Michel's history. 
Nanni sold the travertine, and filled up the piers with 
gravel at a small expense. Michelangelo made known 
his opinion, that the bridge could not resist the force of 
the current ; and, one day riding over it on horseback, 
with his friend Vasari, he cried, "George, this bridge 
trembles under us ; let us ride faster lest it fall whilst 
We are upon it." It fell, five years after it was built, 
in 1557, and is still called the " Broken Bridge." 

Versatility of talent in men of undoubted ability 
always awakens the liveliest interest ; and we observe 
with delight, that, besides the sublimity and even ex- 
travagance of Michelangelo, he possessed an unexpected 
dexterity in minute mechanical contrivances. When 
the Sistine Chapel was prepared for him that he might 
paint the ceiling, he found the platform on which he 
was to work, suspended by ropes which passed through 
the ceiling. Michel demanded of San Gallo, the Pope's 
architect, how these holes were to be repaired in the 
picture ? San Gallo replied ; " That was for him to 
consider, for the platform could be constructed in no 
other way." Michel removed the whole, and con- 
structed a movable platform to rest and roll upon the. 
floor, which is believed to be the same simple contrivance 
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which is used in Rome, at this day, to repair the walls 
of churches. He gave this model to a carpenter, who 
made it so profitable as to furnish a dowry for his two 
daughters. He was so nice in tools, that he made with 
his own hand the wimbles, the files, the rasps, the 
chisels and all other irons and instruments which he 
needed in sculpture; and, in painting, he not only 
mixed but ground his colours himself, trusting no one. 

And not only was this discoverer of Beauty, and its 
teacher among men, rooted and grounded in those severe 
laws of practical skill, which genius can never teach, 
and which must be learned by practice alone, but he 
was one of the most industrious men that ever lived 
His diligence was so great that it is wonderful how he 
endured its fatigues. The midnight battles, the forced 
marches, the winter campaigns of Julius Caesar or 
Charles XII. do not indicate greater strength of body 
or of mind. He finished the gigantic painting of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in twenty months, a fact: 
which enlarges, it has been said, the known powers of 
man. Indeed he toiled so assiduously at this painful 
work, that, for a long time after, he was unable to see 
any picture but by holding it over his head. A little 
bread and Wine was all his nourishment; and he told 
Vasari that he often slept in his clothes, both because 
he was too weary to undress, and because he would rise 
in the night and go immediately to work. " I have 
found/ ' says his friend, " some of has designs in Florence, 
where, whilst may be seen the greatness of his genius, it 
may also be known that when he wished to take Minerva 
from the head of Jove, there needed the hammer of 
Vulcan." He used to make to a single figure nine, ten, 
or twelve heads before he could satisfy himself, seeking 
that there should be in the composition a certain universal 
grace such as nature makes, saying, that " he needed to 
have his compasses in his eye, and not in his hand, 
because the hands work whilst the eye judges." He was 
accustomed to say, " Those figures alone are good, from 
which the labour is scraped off, when the scaffolding is 
taken away," 

At near eighty years* he began in marble a group of 
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four figures for a dead Christ; because, he said, to 
exercise himself with the mallet was good for his health. 

And what did he accomplish ? It does not fall within 
our design to give an account of his works, yet for the 
sake of the completeness of our sketch we will name the 
principal ones. Sculpture, he called his art, and to it 
he regretted afterwards he had not singly given himself. 
The style of his paintings is monumental ; and even his 
poetry partakes of that character. In sculpture, his 
greatest work is the statue of Moses in the Church of 
Pietro in Vincoli, in Rome. It is a sitting statue of 
colossal size, and is designed to embody the Hebrew 
Law. The lawgiver is supposed to gaze upon the 
worshippers of the golden calf. The majestic wrath of 
the figure daunts the beholder. In the Piazza del Gran 
Duca at Florence, stands, in the open air, his David, 
about to hurl the stone at Goliath. In the Church called 
the Minerva, at Rome, is his Christ; an object of so 
much devotion to the people, that the right foot has 
been shod with a brazen sandal to prevent it from 
being kissed away. In St. Peter's, is his Pietk, or dead 
Christ in the arms of his mother. In the Mausoleum of 
the Medici at Florence, are the tombs of Lorenzo and 
Cosmo, with the grand statues of Night and Day, and 
Aurora and Twilight. Several statues of less fame, and 
bas-reliefs, are in Rome and Florence and Paris. 

His Paintings are in the Sistine Chapel, of which he 
first covered the ceiling with the story of the creation, 
in successive compartments, with the great series of the 
Prophets and Sibyls in alternate tablets, and a series of 
greater and smaller fancy-pieces in the lunettes. This 
is his capital work painted in fresco. Every one of these 
pieces, every figure, every hand and foot and finger, is a 
study of anatomy and design. Slighting the secondary 
arts of colouring, and all the aids of graceful finish, he 
aimed exclusively, as a stern designer, to express the 
vigour and magnificence of his conceptions. Upon the 
wall, over the altar, is painted the Last Judgment. 

Of his designs, the most celebrated is the cartoon 
representing soldiers coming out of the bath and arming 
themselves; an incident of the war of Pisa. The 
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wonderful merit of this drawing, vrtrich contrasts the 
extremes of relaxation and vigour, is conspicuous even 
in the coarsest prints. 

Of his genius for Architecture, it is sufficient to say 
that he built St, Peter's, an ornament of the earth. He 
said he would hang the Pantheon in the air; and he 
redeemed his pledge by suspending that vast cupola, 
without offence to grace or to stability, over the 
astonished beholder. He did not live to complete the 
work; but is there not something affecting in the 
spectacle of an old man, on the verge of ninety years, 
carrying steadily onward with the heat and determina- 
tion of manhood, his poetic conceptions into progressive 
execution, surmounting by the dignity of his purposes 
all obstacles and all enmities, and only hindered by the 
limits of life from fulfilling his designs? Very slowly 
came he, after months and years, to the dome. At last 
he began to model it very small in wax. When it was 
finished, he had it copied larger in wood, and by this 
model it was built. Long after it was completed, and 
often since, to this day, rumours are occasionally spread 
that it is giving way, and it is said to have been injured 
by unskilful attempts to repair it. Benedict XIV., 
during one of these panics, sent for the architect 
Marchese Polini, to come to Rome and examine it. 
Polini put an end to all the various projects of repairs, by 
the satisfying sentence ; " The cupola does not start, and if 
it should start, nothing can be done but to pull it down." 

The best commendation of his works is in their in- 
fluence. The impulse of his grand style was instantaneous 
upon his contemporaries. Every stroke of his pencil 
moved the pencil in Raphael's hand. Raphael said, 
"I bless God I live in the times of Michelangelo." 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, two centuries later, declared to 
the British Institution, " I feel a self -congratulation x 
in knowing myself capable of such sensations as he * 
intended to excite." 

It will be readily conceded that a man of such habits and 
such deeds made good his pretensions to a clear perception 
and to accurate delineation of external beauty. But inimit- 
able as his works are, his whole life confessed that his hand 

vol. IV. e 
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was all inadequate to express his thought. " He alone," 
he said, " is an artist whose hands can perfectly execute 
what his mind has conceived ; " and such was his own 
mastery, that men said, " the marble was flexible in his 
hands." Yet, contemplating ever with love the idea of 
absolute beauty, he was still dissatisfied with his own 
work. The things proposed to him in his imagination were 
such, that, for not being able with his hands to express 
so grand and terrible conceptions, he often abandonee! his 
work. This is the reason why he so often only blocked 
his statue. A little before he died, he burned a great 
number of designs, sketches, and cartoons made by him, 
being impatient of their defects. Grace in living forms, 
except in very rare instances, did not satisfy him. He 
never made but one portrait (a cartoon of Messer 
Tommasp di Cavalieri), because he abhorred to draw a 
likeness unless it were of infinite beauty. 

Such was his devotion to art. But let no man suppose 
that the images which his « spirit worshipped were mere 
transcripts of external grace, or that this profound soul 
was taken or holden in the chains of superficial beauty. 
To him, of all men, it was transparent. Through it he 
beheld the eternal spiritual beauty which ever clothes 
itself with grand and graceful outlines, as its appropriate 
form. He spoke of eternal grace as " the frail and weary 
weed, in which God dresses the soul which he has called 
into Time." " As from the fire, heat cannot be divided, 
no more can beauty from the eternal." He was con- 
scious in his efforts of higher aims than to address the 
eye. He sought, through the eye, to reach the soul. 
Therefore, as, in the first place, he sought to approach 
the Beautiful by the study of the True, so he failed not 
to make the next step of progress, and to seek Beauty 
in its highest form, that of Goodness. The sublimity of 
his art is in his life. He did not only build a divine 
temple, and paint and carve saints and prophets. He 
lived out the same inspiration. There is no spot upon 
his fame. The fire and sanctity of his pencil breathe 
in his words. When he was informed that Paul IV. 
desired he should paint again the side of the chapel 
"here the Last Judgment was painted, because of the 
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indecorous nudity of the figures, he replied, "Tell the 
Pope that this is easily done. Let him reform the world 
and he will find the pictures will reform themselves/ ' He 
saw clearly that if the corrupt and vulgar eyes, that 
could see nothing but indecorum in his terrific prophets 
and angels, could be purified as his own were pure, they 
would only find occasion for devotion in the same 
figures. As he refused to undo his work, Daniel di 
Volterra was employed to clothe the figures; hence 
ludicrously called II Braghettone. When the Pope sug- 
gested to him that the chapel would be enriched if the 
figures were ornamented with gold, Michelangelo replied, 
" In those days, gold was not worn ; and the characters I 
have painted were neither rich nor desirous of wealth, but 
holy men, with whom gold was an object of contempt." 
It was not until he was in the seventy- third year of his 
age, that he undertook the building of St. Peter's. On the 
death of San Gallo, the architect of the church, Paul III. 
first entreated, then commanded the aged artist, to assume 
the charge of this great work, which though commenced 
forty years before, was only commenced by Bramante, 
and ill continued by San Gallo. Michelangelo, who 
believed in his own ability as a sculptor, but distrusted 
his capacity as an architect, at first refused and then 
reluctantly complied. His heroic stipulation with the 
Pope was worthy of the man and the work. He 
required that he should be permitted to accept this work 
without any fee or reward, because he undertook it as a 
religious act ; and, furthermore, that he should be absolute 
master of the whole design, free to depart from the plans 
of San Gallo and to alter what had been already done. 

This disinterestedness and spirit, — no fee and no 
interference, — reminds one of the reward named by the 
ancient Persian. When importuned to claim some 
compensation of the empire for the important services 
he had rendered it, he demanded, "that he and his 
should neither command nor obey, but should be free." 
However, as it was undertaken, so was it performed. 
When the Pope, delighted with one of his chapels, sent 
him one hundred crowns of gold, as one month's wages, 
Michel sent them back. The Pope was angry, but the 
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artist was immovable. Amidst endless annoyances 
from the envy and interest of the office-holders and 
agents in the work whom he had displaced, he steadily 
ripened and executed his vast ideas. The combined 
desire to fulfil, in everlasting stone, the conceptions of 
his mind, and to complete his worthy offering to 
Almighty God, sustained him through numberless 
vexations with unbroken spirit. In answer to the 
importunate solicitations of the Duke of Tuscany that 
he would come to Florence, he replies that " to leave 
St. Peter's in the state in which it now was, would be 
to ruin the structure, and thereby be guilty of a great 
sin ; " that he hoped he should shortly see the execution 
of his plans brought to such a point that they could no 
longer be interfered with, that this was the capital 
object of his wishes, " if," he adds, " I do not commit a 
great crime, by disappointing the cormorants who are 
daily hoping to get rid of me." 

A natural fruit of the nobility of his spirit is his 
admiration of Dante, to whom two of his sonnets are 
addressed. He shared Dante's " deep contempt of the 
vulgar, not of the simple inhabitants of lowly streets or 
humble cottages, but of that sordid and abject crowd 
of all classes, and all places, who obscure, as much as 
in them lies, every beam of beauty in the universe." In 
like manner, he possessed an intense love of solitude. 
He lived alone, and never or very rarely took his meals 
with any person. As will be supposed, he had a passion 
for the country, and in old age speaks with extreme 
pleasure of his residence with the hermits in the 
mountains of Spoleto ; so much so that he says he is 
" only half in Rome, since, truly, peace is only to be 
found in the woods." Traits of an almost savage 
independence mark all his history. Although he was 
rich, he lived like a poor man, and never would receive 
a present from any person ; because it seemed to him 
that if a man gave him anything, he was always 
obligated to that individual. His friend Vasari mentions 
one occasion on which his scruples were overcome. It 
seems that Michel was accustomed to work at night 
with a pasteboard cap or helmet on his head, into which 
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he stuck a candle, that his work might be lighted and 
his hands at liberty. Vasari observed that he did not 
use wax candles, but a better sort made of the tallow of 
goats. He therefore sent him four bundles of them, 
containing forty pounds. His servant brought them 
after night-fall, and presented them to him. Michel- 
angelo refused to receive them. " Look you, Messer 
Michelangelo," replied the man, " these candles have 
well nigh broken my arm, and I will not carry them 
back ; but just here, before your door, is a spot of soft 
mud, and they will stand upright in it very well, and 
there I will light them all."—" Put them down, then," 
returned Michel, "since you shall not make a bonfire 
at my gate." Meantime he was liberal to profusion to 
his old domestic Urbino, to whom he gave at one time 
two thousand crowns, and made him rich in his service. 
Michelangelo was of that class of men who are too 
superior to the multitude around them to command a 
full and perfect sympathy. They stand, in the attitude 
rather of appeal from their contemporaries to their race. 
But he did not, therefore, fix his eye upon his own 
greatness, and avert it from the good works of others. 
It has been the defect of some great men, that they did 
not duly appreciate or did not confess the talents and 
virtues of others, and so lacked one of the richest sources 
of happiness and one of the best elements of humanity. 
This apathy perhaps happens as often from preoccupied 
attention as from jealousy. It has been supposed that 
artists more than others are liable to this defect. But 
Michelangelo's praise on many works is to this day 
the stamp of fame. Michelangelo said of Masaccio's 
pictures that when they were first painted they must 
have been alive. He said of his predecessor, the 
architect Bramante, that he laid the first stone of St. 
Peter's, clear, insulated, luminous, with fit design for a 
vast structure. He often expressed his admiration of 
Cellini's bust of Altoviti. He loved to express admira- 
tion of Titian, of Donatello, of Ghiberti, of Brunelleschi. 
And it is said that when he left Florence to go to Rome, 
to build St. Peter's, he turned his horse's head on the 
last hill from which the noble dome of the Cathedra 7 
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(built by Brunelleschi) is visible, and said, " Like you, I 
will not build ; better than you I cannot." Indeed, as 
we have said, the reputation of many works of art now 
in Italy derives a sanction from the tradition of his 
praise. It is more commendation to say, "This was 
Michelangelo's favourite," than to say, "This was 
carried to Paris by Napoleon." Michel, however, had 
the philosophy to say, " Only an inventor can use the 
inventions of others." 

There is yet one more trait in Michelangelo's history, 
which humanizes his character without lessening its 
loftiness; this is his platonic love. He was deeply 
enamoured of the most accomplished lady of the time, 
Vittoria Colonna, the widow of the Marquis di Pescara, 
who, after the death of her husband, devoted herself to 
letters, and to the writing of religious poetry. She was 
also an admirer of his genius, and came to Rome re- 
peatedly to see him. To her his sonnets are addressed ; 
and they all ^reathe a chaste and divine regard, 
unparalleled in any amatory poetry except that of 
Dante and Petrarch. They are founded on the thought 
that beauty is the virtue of the body, as virtue is the 
beauty of the soul ; that a beautiful person is sent into 
the world as an image of the divine beauty, not to 
provoke but to purify the sensual into an intellectual 
and divine love. He enthrones his mistress as a 
benignant angel, who is to refine and perfect his own 
character. Condivi, his friend, has left this testimony ; 
" I have often heard Michelangelo reason and dis- 
course upon love, but never heard him speak otherwise 
than upon platonic love. As for me, I am ignorant 
what Plato has said upon this subject ; but this I know 
very well, that, in a long intimacy, I never heard from 
his mouth a single word that was not perfectly decorous 
and having for its object to extinguish in youth every 
improper desire, and that his own nature is a stranger to 
depravity." The poems themselves cannot be read 
without awakening sentiments of virtue. An eloquent 
vindication of their philosophy may be found in a 
paper by Signor Radici in the London " Retrospective 
Review," and, by the Italian scholar, in the Discourse of 
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Benedetto Varchi upon one sonnet of Michelangelo, con- 
tained in the volume of his poems published by Biagioli, 
from which, in substance, the views of Radici are taken. 

Towards his end, there seems to have grown in him 
an invincible appetite of dying, for he knew that his 
spirit could only enjoy contentment after death. So 
vehement was this desire that, he says, "his soul can 
no longer be appeased by the wonted seductions of 
painting and sculpture.' ' A fine melancholy, not 
unrelieved by his habitual heroism, pervades his thoughts 
on this subject. At the age of eighty years, he wrote to 
Vasari, sending him various spiritual sonnets he had been 
composing, and tells him " he is at the end of his life, that 
he is careful where he bends his thoughts, that he sees 
it is already twenty-four o'clock, and no fancy arose in 
his mind but death was sculptured on it." In con- 
versing upon this subject with one of his friends, that 
person remarked, that Michel might well grieve that 
one who was incessant in his creative labours should 
have no restoration. "No," replied Michel, "it is 
nothing ; for, if life pleases us, death, being a work of 
the same master, ought not to displease us." But a 
nobler sentiment, uttered by him, is contained in his 
reply to a letter of Vasari, who had informed him of the 
rejoicings made at the house of his nephew Lionardo, at 
Florence, over the birth of another Buonarroti. Michel 
admonishes him that " a man ought not to smile, when 
all those around him weep ; and that we ought not to 
show that joy when a child is born, which should be 
reserved for the death of one who has lived well."' 

Amidst all these witnesses to his independence, his 
generosity, his purity and his devotion, are we not 
authorized to say that this man was penetrated with the 
love of the highest beauty, that is, goodness ; that his 
was a soul so enamoured of grace, that it could not stoop 
to meanness or depravity; that art was to him no 
means of livelihood or road to fame, but the end of 
living, as it was the organ through which he sought to 
suggest lessons of an unutterable wisdom; that here 
was a man who lived to demonstrate that to the human / 
faculties, on every hand, worlds of grandeur and grace 
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are opened, which no profane eye and no indolent eye 
can behold, but which to see and to enjoy, demands the 
severest discipline of all the physical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties of the individual ? 

The city of Florence, on the river Arno, still treasures 
the fame of this man. There, his picture hangs in every 
window ; there, the tradition of his opinions meets the 
traveller in every spot. "Do you see that statue of 
St. George ? Michelangelo asked it why it did not 
speak/' — " Do you see this fine church of Santa Maria 
Novella ? It is that which Michelangelo called ' his 
bride.' " — " Look at these bronze gates of the Baptistery, 
with their high reliefs, cast by Ghiberti five hundred 
years ago. Michelangelo said, ' they were fit to be 
the gates of Paradise.' " — Here is the church, the 
palace, the Laurentian library, he built. Here is his 
own house. In the church of Santa Croce are his mortal 
remains. Whilst he was yet alive, he asked that he 
might be buried in that church, in such a spot that the 
dome of the cathedral might be visible from his tomb 
when the doors of the church stood open. And there 
and so is he laid. The innumerable pilgrims whom the 
genius of Italy draws to the city, duly visit this church, 
which is to Florence what Westminster Abbey is to 
England. There, near the tomb of Nicholas Machiavelli, 
the historian and philosopher; of Galileo, the great- 
hearted astronomer ; of Boccaccio, and of Alfieri, stands 
the monument of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Three 
significant garlands are sculptured on the tomb; they 
should be four, but that his countrymen feared their 
own partiality. The forehead of the bust, esteemed a 
faithful likeness, is furrowed with eight deep wrinkles 
one above another. The traveller from a distant 
continent, who gazes on that marble brow, feels that he 
is not a stranger in the foreign church; for the great 
name of Michelangelo sounds hospitably in his ear. 
He was not a citizen of any country; he belonged to 
the human race ; he was a brother and a friend to all 
who acknowledge the beauty that beams in universal 
nature, and who seek by labour and self-denial to 
"oproach its source in perfect goodness. 
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THE discovery of the lost work of Milton, the 
treatise " Of the Christian Doctrine/' in 1823, drew 
a sudden attention to his name. For a short time the 
literary journals were filled with disquisitions on his 
genius ; new editions of his works, and new compilations 
of his life, were published. But the new - found book 
having in itself less attraction than any other work of 
Milton, the curiosity of the public as quickly subsided, 
and left the poet to the enjoyment of his permanent 
fame, or to such increase or abatement of it only as is 
incidental to a sublime genius, quite independent of the 
momentary challenge of universal attention to his claims. 

But if the new and temporary renown of the poet 
is silent again, it is nevertheless true, that he has 
gained, in this age, some increase of permanent praise. 
The fame of a great man is not rigid and stony like his 
bust. It changes with time. It needs time to give it 
due perspective. It was very easy to remark an altered 
tone in the criticism when Milton re-appeared as an 
author, fifteen years ago, from any that had been 
bestowed on the same subject before. It implied 
merit indisputable and illustrious; yet so near to the 
modern mind as to be still alive and life-giving. The 
aspect of Milton, to this generation, will be part of 
the history of the nineteenth century. There is no 
name in literature between his age and ours that 
rises into any approach to his own. And as a man's 
fame, of course, characterizes those who give it, as 
much as him who receives it, the new criticism indicated 
a change in the public taste, and a change which the 
poet himself might claim to have wrought. 

The reputation of Milton had already undergone one 
or two revolutions long anterior to its recent aspects. 
In his lifetime, he was little or not at all known as a 
poet, but obtained great respect from his contemporaries 

1 From th$ North American Review », July 1838. 
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as an accomplished scholar and a formidable 
controvertist. His poem fell unregarded among his 
countrymen. His prose writings, especially the 
" Defence of the English People/' seem to have been 
read with avidity. These tracts are remarkable com- 
positions. They are earnest, spiritual, rich with 
allusion, sparkling with innumerable ornaments; but, 
as writings designed to gain a practical point, they fail. 
They are not effective, like similar productions of Swift 
and Burke; or, like what became, also, controversial 
tracts, several masterly speeches in the history of the 
American Congress. Milton seldom deigns a glance at 
the obstacles that are to be overcome before that which 
he proposes can . be done. There is no attempt 
to conciliate, — no mediate, no preparatory course 
suggested, — but, peremptory and impassioned, he 
demands, on the instant, an ideal justice. Therein 
they are discriminated from modern writings, in which 
a regard to the actual is all but universal. 

Their rhetorical excellence must also suffer some 
deduction. They have no perfectness. These writings 
are wonderful for the truth, the learning, the subtilty 
and pomp of the language ; but the whole is sacrificed 
to the particular. Eager to do fit justice to each 
thought, he does not subordinate it so as to project 
the main argument. He writes whilst he is heated ; the 
piece shows all the rambles and resources of indignation, 
but he has never integrated the parts of the argument 
in his mind. The reader is fatigued with admiration, 
but is not yet master of the subject. 

Two of his pieces may be excepted from this de- 
scription, one for its faults, the other for its excellence. 
The "Defence of the People of England/' on which his 
contemporary fame was founded, is, when divested of its 
pure Latinity, the worst of his works. Only its general 
aim, and a few elevated passages, can save it. We could 
be well content, if the flames to which it was condemned 
at Paris, at Toulouse, and at London, had utterly con- 
sumed it. The lover of his genius will always regret 
that he should not have taken counsel of his own lofty 
heart at this, as at other times, and have written from 
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the deep convictions of love and right, which are the 
foundations of civil liberty. There is little poetry or 
prophecy in this mean and ribald scolding. To insult 
balmasius, not to acquit England, is the main design. 
What under heaven had Madame de Saumaise, or the 
manner of living of Saumaise, or Salmasius, or his blunders 
of grammar, or his niceties of diction, to do with the 
solemn question whether Charles Stuart had been 
rightly slain ? Though it evinces learning and critical 
skill, yet, as an historical argument, it cannot be valued 
with similar disquisitions of Robertson and Hallam, and 
even less celebrated scholars. But, when he comes to 
speak of the reason of the thing, then he always recovers 
himself. The voice of the mob is silent, and Milton 
speaks. And the peroration, in which he implores his 
countrymen to refute this adversary by their great deeds, 
is in a just spirit. The other piece is his " Areopa- 
gitica," the discourse, addressed to the Parliament, in 
favour of removing the censorship of the press; the 
most splendid of his prose works. It is, as Luther said 
of one of Melancthon's writings, "alive, hath hands 
and feet, — and not like Erasmus's sentences, which were 
made, not grown.' ' The weight of the thought is 
equalled by -the vivacity of the expression, and it cheers 
as well as teaches. This tract is far the best known 
and the most read of all, and is still a magazine of 
reasons for the freedom of the press. It is valuable in 
history as an argument addressed to a government to 
produce a practical end, and plainly presupposes a very 
peculiar state of society. 

But deeply as that peculiar state of society, in which 
and for which Milton wrote, has engraved itself in the 
remembrance of the world, it shares the destiny which 
overtakes everything local and personal in nature ; and 
the accidental facts on which a battle of principles was 
fought have already passed, or are fast passing, into 
oblivion. We have lost all interest in Milton as the 
redoubted disputant of a sect ; but by his own innate 
worth this man has steadily risen in the world's 
reverence, and occupies a more imposing place in the 
mind of men at this hour than ever before. 
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It is the aspect which he presents to this generation, 
that alone concerns us. Milton the controvertist has lost 
his popularity long ago ; and if we skip the pages of 
" Paradise Lost" where "God the Father argues like a 
school divine," so did the next age to his own. But, 
we are persuaded, he kindles a love and emulation in us 
which he did not in foregoing generations. We think 
we have seen and heard criticism upon the poems, which 
the bard himself would have more valued than the 
recorded praise of Dryden, Addison and Johnson, 
because it came nearer to the mark; was finer and 
closer appreciation; the praise of intimate knowledge 
and delight ; and, of course, more welcome to the poet 
than the general and vague acknowledgment of his 
genius by those able but unsympathizing critics. We 
think we have heard the recitation of his verses by 
genius which found in them that which itself would say ; 
recitation which told, in the diamond sharpness of 
every articulation, that now first was such perception 
and enjoyment possible; the perception and enjoyment 
of all his varied rhythm, and his perfect fusion of the 
classic and the English styles. This is a poet's right ; for 
every masterpiece of art goes on for some ages reconciling 
the world unto itself and despotically fashioning the 
public ear. The opposition to it, always greatest at first, 
continually decreases and at last ends ; and a new race 
grows up in the taste and spirit of the work, with the ut- 
most advantage for seeing intimately its power and beauty. 

But it would be great injustice to Milton to consider 
him as enjoying merely a critical reputation. It is the 
prerogative of this great man to stand at this hour 
foremost of all men in literary history, and so (shall we 
not say ?) of all men, in the power to inspire. Virtue 
goes out of him into others. Leaving out of view the 
pretensions of our contemporaries (always an incalculable 
influence), we think no man can be named whose mind 
still acts on the cultivated intellect of England and 
America with an energy comparable to that of Milton. 
As a poet, Shakespeare undoubtedly transcends, and far 
surpasses him in his popularity with foreign nations; 
but Shakespeare is a voice merely ; who and what he 
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was that sang, that sings, we know not. Milton stands 
erect, commanding, still visible as a man among men, 
and reads the laws of the moral sentiment to the new- 
born race. There is something pleasing in the affection 
with which we can regard a man who died a hundred 
and sixty years ago in the other hemisphere, who, in 
respect to personal relations, is to us as the wind, yet 
by an influence purely spiritual makes us jealous for 
his fame as for that of a near friend. He is identified 
in the mind with all select and holy images, with the 
supreme interests of the human race. If hereby we 
attain any more precision, we proceed to say that we think 
no man in these later ages, and few men ever, possessed 
so great a conception of the manly character. Better 
than any other he has discharged the office of every 
great man, namely, to raise the idea of Man in the 
minds of his contemporaries and of posterity, — to draw 
after nature a life of man, exhibiting such a composition 
of grace, of strength and of virtue, as poet had not 
described nor hero lived. Human nature in these ages 
is indebted to him for its best portrait. Many phil- 
osophers in England, France and Germany, have formally 
dedicated their study to this problem ; and we think it 
impossible to recall one in those countries who com- 
municates the same vibration of hope, of self-reverence, 
of piety, of delight in beauty, which the name of Milton 
awakens. Lord Bacon, who has written much and with 
prodigious ability on his science, shrinks and falters 
before the absolute and uncourtly Puritan. Bacon's 
Essays are the portrait of an ambitious and profound 
calculator, — a great man of the vulgar sort. Of the 
upper world of man's being they speak few and faint 
words. The man of Locke is virtuous without 
enthusiasm and intelligent without poetry. Addison, 
Pope, Hume and Johnson, students, with very unlike 
temper and success, of the same subject, cannot, taken 
together, make any pretension to the amount or the 
quality of Milton's inspirations. The man of Lord 
Chesterfield is unworthy to touch his garment's hem. 
Franklin's man is a frugal, inoffensive, thrifty citizen, 
but savours of nothing heroic. The genius of Fran' 
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has not, even in her best days, yet culminated in any 
one head, — not in Rousseau, not in Pascal, not in 
F^nelon, — into such perception of all the attributes of 
humanity as to entitle it to any rivalry in these lists. 
In Germany, the greatest writers are still too recent to 
institute a comparison; and yet we are tempted to 
say that art and not life seems to be the end of their 
effort. But the idea of a purer existence than any he 
saw around him, to be realized in the life and conversa- 
tion of men, inspired every act and every writing of 
John Milton. He denned the object of education to be, 
" to fit a man to perform justly, skilfully and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war." He declared that " he who would 
aspire to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem ; that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablest things, not pre- 
suming to sing high praises of heroic men or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the experience and the 
practice of all that which is praiseworthy." Nor is 
there in literature a more noble outline of a wise 
external education, than that which he drew up, at the 
age of thirty-six, in his Letter to Samuel Harthb. The 
muscles, the nerves and the flesh with which this 
skeleton is to be filled up and covered, exist in his 
works and must be sought there. 

For the delineation of this heroic image of man. 
Milton enjoyed singular advantages. Perfections of 
body and of mind are attributed to him by his 
biographers, that, if the anecdotes had come down from 
a greater distance of time, or had not been in part 
furnished or corroborated by political enemies, would 
lead us to suspect the portraits were ideal, like the 
Cyrus of Xenophon, the Telemachus of F6nelon, or the 
popular traditions of Alfred the Great. 

Handsome to a proverb, he was called the lady of his 
college. Aubrey says, " This harmonical and ingenuous 
soul dwelt in a beautiful and well-proportioned body." 
His manners and carriage did him no injustice. Wood, 
his political opponent, relates that " his deportment was 
affable, his gait erect and manly, bespeaking courage and. 
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undauntedness." Aubrey adds a sharp trait, that "he 
pronounced the letter R very hard, a certain sign of 
satirical genius." He had the senses of a Greek. His 
eye was quick, and he was accounted an excellent 
master of his rapier. His ear for music was so acute, 
that he was not only enthusiastic in his love, but a skil- 
ful performer himself ; and his voice, we are told, was 
delicately sweet and harmonious. He insists that music 
shall make a part of a generous education. 

With these keen perceptions, he naturally received a 
love of nature and a rare susceptibility to impressions 
from external beauty. In the midst of London, he 
seems, like the creatures of the field and the forest, 
to have been tuned in concord with the order of the 
world; for, he believed, his poetic vein only flowed 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox; and, in his 
essay on Education, he doubts whether, in the fine 
days of spring, any study can be accomplished by 
young men. " In those vernal seasons of the year 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and 
sullenness against nature not to go out and see her 
riches and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth/ ' His sensibility to impressions from beauty 
needs no proof from his history; it shines through every 
page. The form and the voice of Leonora Baroni 
seemed to have captivated him in Rome, and to her he 
addressed his Italian sonnets and Latin epigrams. 

To these endowments it must be added that his 
address and his conversation were worthy of his farrie. 
His house was resorted to by men of wit, and foreigners 
came to England, we are told, "to see the Lord 
Protector and Mr. Milton." In a letter to one of his 
foreign correspondents, Emeric Bigot, and in reply 
apparently to some compliment on his powers of con- 
versation, he writes: "Many have been celebrated for 
their compositions, whose common conversation and 
intercourse have betrayed no marks of sublimity of 
genius. But, as far as possible, I aim to show myself 
equal in thought and speech to what I have written, if 
I have written anything well." 

These endowments received the benefit of a careful 
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and happy discipline. His father's care, seconded by 
his own endeavour, introduced him to a profound skill in 
all the treasures of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Italian 
tongues ; and, to enlarge and enliven his elegant learning, 
he was sent into Italy, where he beheld the remains of 
ancient art, and the rival works of Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, and Correggio ; where, also, he received social 
and academical honours from the learned and the great. 
In Paris, he became acquainted with Grotius ; in 
Florence or Rome, with Galileo; and probably no 
traveller ever entered that country of history with better 
right to its hospitality, none upon whom its influences 
could have fallen more congenially. 

Among the advantages of his foreign travel, Milton 
certainly did not count it the least that it contributed 
to forge and polish that great weapon of which he 
acquired such extraordinary mastery, — his power of 
language. His lore of foreign tongues added daily to his 
consummate skill in the use of his own. No individual 
writer has been an equal benefactor of the English tongue 
by showing its capabilities. Very early in life he became 
conscious that he had more to say to his fellow-men than 
they had fit words to embody. At nineteen years, in a 
college exercise, he addresses his native language, saying 
to it that it would be his choice to leave trifles for a 
grave argument — 

" Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound ; 
Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven s door 
Look in, and see eacn blissful deity, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie." 

Michelangelo calls "him alone an artist, whose 
hands can execute what his mind has conceived," The 
world, no doubt, contains many of that class of men 
whom Wordsworth denominates "silent poets" whose 
minds teem with images which they want words to 
clothe. But Milton's mind seems to have no thought or 
emotion which refused to be recorded. His mastery of 
his native tongue was more than to use it as well as any 
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other; he cast it into new forms. He uttered in it 
things unheard before. Not imitating but rivalling 
Shakespeare, he scattered, in tones of prolonged and 
delicate melody, his pastoral and romantic fancies ; then, 
soaring into unattempted strains, he made it capable of 
an unknown majesty, and bent it to express every trait 
of beauty, every shade of thought; and searched the 
kennel and jakes as well as the palaces of sound for the 
harsh discords of his polemic wrath. We may even 
apply to his performance on the instrument of language, 
his own description of music ; 

" — notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. " 

But, whilst Milton was conscious of possessing this 
intellectual voice, penetrating through ages and pro- 
pelling its melodious undulations forward through the 
coming world, he knew that this mastery of language 
was a secondary power, and he respected the mysterious 
source whence it had its spring; namely, clear concep- 
tions and a devoted heart. " For me," he said, in his 
"Apology for Smectymnuus," "although I cannot say 
that I am utterly untrained in those rules which best 
rhetoricians have given, or unacquainted with those 
examples which the prime authors of eloquence have 
written in any learned tongue, yet true eloquence I find 
to be none but the serious and hearty love of truth ; 
and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a 
fervent desire to know good things, and with the dearest 
charity to infuse the knowledge of them into others, when 
such a man would speak, his words, by what I can 
express, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip 
about him at command, and in well-ordered files, as he 
would wish, fall aptly into their own places." 

But, as basis or fountain of his rare physical and 
intellectual accomplishments, the man Milton was just 
anddevdui. He is rightly clear, to mankind, because in 

VOL. iv. f 
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him, among so many perverse and partial men of genius, 
— in him humanity rights itself ; the old eternal good- 
ness finds a home m his breast, and for once shows itself 
beautiful. His gifts are subordinated to his moral 
sentiments. And his virtues are so graceful that they 
seem rather talents than labours. Among so many 
contrivances as the world has seen to make holiness 
ugly, in Milton at least it was so pure a flame, that the 
foremost impression his character makes is that of 
elegance. The victories of the conscience in him are 
gained by the commanding charm which all the severe 
and restrictive virtues have for him. His virtues remind 
us of what Plutarch said of Timoleon's victories, that 
they resembled Homer's verses, they ran so easy and 
natural. His habits of living were austere. He was 
abstemious in diet, chaste, an early riser, and industri- 
ous. He tells us, in a Latin poem, that the lyrist may 
indulge in wine and in a freer life ; but that he who would 
write an epic to the nations, must eat beans and drink 
water. Yet in his severity is no grimace or effort. He 
serves from love, not from fear. He is innocent and exact, 
because his taste was so pure and delicate. He acknow- 
ledges to his friend Diodati, at the age of twenty-one, that 
he is enamoured, if ever any was, of moral perfection : 
" For, whatever the Deity may have bestowed upon me 
in other respects, he has certainly inspired me, if any ever 
were inspired, with a passion for the good and fair. Nor 
did Ceres, according to the fable, ever seek her daughter 
Proserpine with such unceasing solicitude, as I have sought 
this rod koKov iteav, this perfect model of the beautSul 
in all forms and appearances of things." 

When he was charged with loose habits of living, he 
declares, that " a certain niceness of nature, an honest 
haughtiness and self-esteem either of what I was or what 
I might be, and a modesty, kept me still above those low 
descents of mind beneath which he must deject and 
plunge himself, that can agree" to such degradation, 
" His mind gave him," he said, " that every free and 
gentle spirit, without that oath of chastity, ought to be 
born a knight ; nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or 
the laying of a sword upon his shoulder, to stir him up, 
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by his counsel and his arm, to secure and protect " 
attempted innocence. 

He states these things, he says, " to show, that, 
though Christianity had been but slightly taught him, 
yet a certain reservedness of natural disposition and 
moral discipline, learned out of the noblest philosophy, 
was enough to keep him in disdain of far less incon- 
tinences than these," that had been charged on him. 
In like spirit, he replies to the suspicious calumny 
respecting his morning haunts. " Those morning haunts 
are where they should be, at home ; not sleeping, or 
concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and 
stirring > in winter, often ere the sound of any bell awake 
men to labour or devotion ; in summer, as oft with the 
bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention be 
weary, or memory have its perfect fraught ; then with 
useful and generous labours preserving the body's health 
and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and not 
lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion 
and our country's liberty, when it shall require firm 
hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their stations. 
These are the morning practices.' ' This native honour 
never forsook him. It is the spirit of "Comus," the 
loftiest song in the praise of chastity that is in any 
language. It always sparkles in his eyes. It breathed 
itself over his decent form. It refined his amusements, 
which consisted in gardening, in exercise with the sword, 
and in playing on the organ. It engaged his interest 
^ chivalry, in courtesy, in whatsoever savoured of 
generosity and nobleness. This magnanimity shines in 
all his life. He accepts a high impulse at every risk, 
and deliberately undertakes the defence of the English 
People, when advised by his physicians that he does it 
at the cost of sight. There is a forbearance even in his 
polemics. He opens the war and strikes the first blow. 
When he had cut down his opponents, he left the 
details of death and plunder to meaner partisans. He 
said, "he had learned the prudence of the Roman 
soldier, not to stand breaking of legs, when the breath 
was quite out of the body." 
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To this antique heroism, Milton added the genius of 
the Christian sanctity. Few men could be cited who 
have so well understood what is peculiar in the Christian 
ethics, and the precise aid it has brought to men, in 
being an emphatic affirmation of the omnipotence of 
spiritual laws, and, by way of marking the contrast to 
vulgar opinions, laying its chief stress on humility. The 
indifferency of a wise mind to what is called high and 
low, and the fact that true greatness is a perfect 
humility, are revelations of Christianity which Milton 
well understood. They give an inexhaustible truth to 
all his compositions. His firm grasp of this truth is his 
weapon against the prelates. He celebrates in the 
martyrs, "the unresistible might of weakness." He 
told the bishops that " instead of showing the reason of 
their lowly condition from divine example and command, 
they seek to prove their high pre-eminence from human 
consent and authority.' ' He advises that in country 
places, rather than to trudge many miles to a church, 

Eublic worship be maintained nearer home, as in a 
ouse or barn. " For, notwithstanding the gaudy 
superstition of some still devoted ignorantly to temples, 
we may be well assured, that he who disdained not to 
be born in a manger, disdains not to be preached in a 
barn. ,, And the following passage, in the " Reason of 
Church Government," indicates his own perception of 
the doctrine of humility. " Albeit I must confess to be 
half in doubt whether I should bring it forth or no, it 
being so contrary to the eye of the world, that I shall 
endanger either not to be regarded, or not to be under- 
stood. For who is there, almost, that measures wisdom 
by simplicity, strength by suffering, dignity by lowli- 
ness ? " Obeying this sentiment, Milton deserved the 
apostrophe of Wordsworth: 

" Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay." 

He laid on himself the lowliest duties. Johnson 
petulantly taunts Milton with "great promise and small 
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performance/ ' in returning from Italy because his 
country was in danger, and then opening a private 
school. Milton, wiser, felt no absurdity in this conduct. 
He returned into his revolutionised country, and 
assumed an honest and useful task, by which he might 
serve the state daily, whilst he launched from time to 
time his formidable bolts against the enemies of liberty. 
He felt the heats of that "love" which "esteems no 
office mean. ,, He compiled a logic for boys; he wrote 
a grammar ; and devoted much of his time to the 
preparing of a Latin dictionary. But the religious 
sentiment warmed his writings and conduct with the 
highest affection of faith. The memorable covenant, 
which in his youth, in the second book of the " Reason 
of Church Government," he makes with God and his 
reader, expressed the faith of his old age. For the first 
time since many ages, the invocations of the Eternal 
Spirit in the commencement of his books, are not poetic 
forms, but are thoughts, and so are still read with delight. 
His views of choice of profession, and choice in marriage, 
equally expect a divine leading. 

Thus chosen, by the felicity of his nature and of his 
breeding, for the clear perception of all that is graceful 
and all that is great in man, Milton was not less happy 
in his times. His birth fell upon the agitated years 
when the discontents of the English Puritans were fast 
drawing to a head against the tyranny of the Stuarts. 
No period has surpassed that in the general activity of 
mind. It is said that no opinion, no civil, religious, 
moral dogma can be produced, that was not broached in 
the fertile brain of that age. Questions that involve all 
social and personal rights were hasting to be decided by 
the sword, and were searched by eyes to which the love 
of freedom, civil and religious, lent new illumination. 
Milton, gentle, learned, delicately bred in all the elegancy 
of art and learning, was set down in England in the 
stern, almost fanatic society of the Puritans. The part 
he took, the zeal of his fellowship, make us acquainted 
with the greatness of his spirit as in tranquil times 
we could not have known it. Susceptible as Burke to 
the attractions of historical prescription, of royalty, o* 
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chivalry, of an ancient church illustrated by old 
martyrdoms and installed in cathedrals, — he threw 
himself, the flower of elegancy, on the side of the 
reeking conventicle, the side of humanity, but un- 
learned and unadorned. His muse was brave and 
humane, as well as sweet. He felt the dear love of 
native land and native language, The humanity which 
warms his pages begins as it should, at home. He 
preferred his own English, so manlike he was, to the 
Latin, which contained all the treasures of his memory. 
" My mother bore me," he said, " a speaker of what God 
made mine own, and not a translator." He told the 
Parliament, that " the imprimaturs of Lambeth House 
had been writ in Latin; for that our English, the 
language of men ever famous and foremost in the 
achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile 
letters enow to spell such a dictatory presumption." 
At one time he meditated writing a poem on the settle- 
ment of Britain, and a history of England was one of 
the three main tasks which he proposed to himself. 
He proceeded in it no further than to the Conquest. He 
studied with care the character of his countrymen, and 
once in the " History," and once again in the " Reason 
of Church Government," he has recorded his judgment 
of the English genius. 

Thus drawn into the great controversies of the times, 
in them he is never lost in a party. His private opinions 
and private conscience always distinguish him. That 
which drew him to the party was his love of liberty, 
ideal liberty; this therefore he could not sacrifice to 
any party. Toland tells us, " As he looked upon true 
and absolute freedom to be the greatest happiness of 
this life, whether to societies or single persons, so he 
thought constraint of any sort to be the utmost misery ; 
for which reason he used to tell those about him tne 
entire satisfaction of his mind, that he had constantly 
employed his strength and faculties in the defence of 
liberty, and in direct opposition to slavery." Truly he 
was an apostle of freedom ; of freedom in the house, in 
the state, in the church; freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, yet in his own mind discriminated from 
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savage licence, because that which he desired was the 
liberty of the wise man, containing itself in the limits of 
virtue. He pushed, as far as any in that democratic 
age, his ideas of civil liberty. He proposed to establish 
a republic, of which the federal power was weak and 
loosely defined, and the substantial power should remain 
with primary assemblies. He maintained, that a nation 
may try, judge, and slay their king, if he be a tyrant. 
He pushed as far his views of ecclesiastical liberty. He 
taught the doctrine of unlimited toleration. One of 
his tracts is writ to prove that no power on earth can 
compel in matters of religion. He maintained the 
doctrine of literary liberty, denouncing the censorship of 
the press, and insisting that a book shall come into 
the world as freely as a man, so only it bear the name 
of author or printer, and be responsible for itself like a 
man. He maintained the doctrine of domestic liberty, 
or the liberty of divorce, on the ground that unfit 
disposition of mind was a better reason for the act of 
divorce than infirmity of body, which was good ground 
in law. The tracts he wrote on these topics are, for the 
most part, as fresh and pertinent to-day as they were 
then. The events which produced them, the practical 
issues to which they tend, are mere occasions for this 
philanthropist to blow his trumpet for human rights. 
They are all varied applications of one principle, the 
liberty of the wise man. He sought absolute truth, not 
accommodating truth. His opinions on all subjects are 
formed for man as he ought to be, for a nation of Mil tons. 
He would be divorced when he finds in his consort unfit 
disposition; knowing that he should not abuse that 
liberty, because with his whole heart he abhors licen- 
tiousness and loves chastity. He defends the slaying of 
the king, because a king is a king no longer than he 
governs by the laws ; " it would be right to kill Philip 
of Spain making an inroad into England, and what right 
the king of Spain hath to govern us at all, the same 
hath the king Charles to govern tyrannically.' ' He 
would remove hirelings out of the church, and support 
preachers by voluntary contributions; requiring that 
such only should preach as have faith enough to accept 
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so self-denying and precarious a mode of life, scorning to 
take thought for the aspects of prudence and expediency. 
The most devout man of his time, he frequented no 
church ; probably from a disgust at the fierce spirit of 
the pulpits. And so, throughout all his actions and 
opinions, is he a consistent spiritualist, or believer in 
the omnipotence of spiritual laws. He wished that his 
writings should be communicated only to those who 
desired to see them. He thought nothing honest was 
low. He thought he could be famous only in proportion 
as he enjoyed the approbation of the good. He ad- 
monished his friend not to admire military prowess, 
or things in which force is of most avail. For it would 
not be matter of rational wonder, if the wethers of our 
country should be born with horns that could batter 
down cities and towns. Learn to estimate great char- 
acters, not by the amount of animal strength, but by 
the habitual justice and temperance of their conduct." 

Was there not a fitness m the undertaking of such a 
person to write a poem on the subject of Adam, the first 
man ? By his sympathy with all nature ; by the pro- 
portion of his powers; by great knowledge, and by 
religion, he would reascend to the height from which 
our nature is supposed to have descended. From a just 
knowledge of what man should be, he described what he 
was. He beholds him as he walked in Eden : — 

" His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from bis parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad." 

And the soul of this divine creature is excellent as his 
form. The tone of his thought and passion is as health- 
ful, as even, and as vigorous, as befits the new and 
perfect model of a race of gods. 

The perception we have attributed to Milton, of a 
purer ideal of humanity, modifies his poetic genius. 
The man is paramount to the poet. His fancy is never 
transcendent, extravagant; but, as Bacon's imagina- 
tion was said to be "the noblest that ever contented 
itself to minister to the understanding," so Milton's 
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ministers to character. Milton's sublimest song, burst- 
ing into heaven with its peals of melodious thunder, 
is the voice of Milton still. Indeed, throughout his 
poems, one may see under a thin veil, the opinions, the 
feelings, even the incidents of the poet's life, still 
reappearing. The sonnets are all occasional poems. 
"L'Allegro" and "II Penseroso ,, are but a finer 
autobiography of his youthful fancies at Harefield; 
the "Comus" a transcript, in charming numbers, of 
that philosophy of chastity, which, in the " Apology 
for Smectymnuus," and in the "Reason of Church 
Government/' he declares to be his defence and religion. 
The "Samson Agonistes ,, is too broad an expression of 
his private griefs to be mistaken, and is a version of 
the " Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce." The most 
affecting passages in "Paradise Lost" are personal 
allusions; and, when we are fairly in Eden, Adam and 
Milton are often difficult to be separated. Again, in 
"Paradise Regained," we have the most distinct marks 
of the progress of the poet's mind, in the revision and 
enlargement of his religious opinions. This may be 
thought to abridge his praise as a poet. It is true of 
Homer and Shakespeare that they do not appear in their 
poems; that those prodigious geniuses did cast them- 
selves so totally into their song, that their individuality 
vanishes, and the poet towers to the sky, whilst the 
man quite disappears. The fact is memorable. Shall 
we say that in our admiration and joy in these wonder- 
ful poems we have even a feeling of regret that the men 
knew not what they did ; that they were too passive in 
their great service ; were channels through which streams 
of thought flowed from a higher source, which they did 
not appropriate, did not blend with their own being ? 
Like prophets, they seem but imperfectly aware of the 
import of their own utterances. We hesitate to say" 
such things, and say them only to the unpleasing 
dualism, when the man and the poet show like a double 
consciousness. Perhaps we speak to no fact, but to 
mere fables, of an idle mendicant Homer, and of a 
Shakespeare content with a mean and jocular way of 
We. Be it how it may, the genius and office of Milto' 
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were different, namely, to ascend by the aids of his 
learning and his religion, — by an equal perception, that 
is, of the past and the future, — to a higher insight and 
more lively delineation of the heroic life of man. This 
was his poem ; whereof all his indignant pamphlets and 
all his soaring verses are only single cantos or detached 
stanzas. It was plainly needful that his poetry should 
be a version of his own life, in order to give weight 
and solemnity to his thoughts; by which they might 
penetrate and possess the imagination and the will of 
mankind. The creations of Shakespeare are cast into 
the world of thought to no further end than to delight. 
Their intrinsic beauty is their excuse for being. Milton, 
fired " with dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of 
good things into others," tasked his giant imagination 
and exhausted the stores of his intellect for an end 
beyond, namely, to teach. His own conviction it is 
which gives such authority to his strain. Its reality is 
its force. If out of the heart it came, to the heart it 
must go. What schools and epochs of common rhymers 
would it need to make a counterbalance to the severe 
oracles of his muse : 



it 



In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so." 



The lover of Milton reads one sense in his prose and 
in his metrical compositions ; and sometimes the muse 
soars highest in the former, because the thought is more 
sincere. Of his prose in general, not the style alone but 
the argument also is poetic; according to Lord Bacon's 
definition of poetry, following that of Aristotle, " Poetry, 
not finding the actual world exactly conformed to its 
idea of good and fair, seeks to accommodate the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind, and to create an 
ideal world better than the world of experience." Such 
certainly is the explanation of Milton's tracts. Such is 
the apology to be entered for the plea for freedom of 
divorce ; an essay, which, from the first until now, has 
brought a degree of obloquy on his name. It was a 
sally of the extravagant spirit of the time, overjoyed, 
is in the French Revolution, with the sudden victories 
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it had gained, and eager to carry on the standard of 
truth to new heights. It is to be regarded as a poem 
on one of the griefs of man's condition, namely, unfit 
marriage. And as many poems have been written upon 
unfit society, commending solitude, yet have not been 
proceeded against, though their end was hostile to the 
state; so should this receive that charity which an 
angelic soul, suffering more keenly than others from the 
unavoidable evils of human life, is entitled to. 

We have offered no apology for expanding to such 
length our commentary on the character of John 
Milton; who, in old age, in solitude, in neglect, and 
blind, wrote the Paradise Lost ; a man whom labour or 
danger never deterred from whatever efforts a love of 
the supreme interests of man prompted. For are we 
not the better; are not all men fortified by the re- 
membrance of the bravery, the purity, the temperance, 
the toil, the independence and the angelic devotion of 
this man, who, in a revolutionary age, taking counsel 
only of himself, endeavoured, in his writings and in his 
life, to carry out the life of man to new heights of 
spiritual grace and dignity, without any abatement of 
its strength ? 
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WAR. 1 

IT has been a favourite study of modern philosophy, 
to indicate the steps of human progress, to watch 
the rising of a thought in one man's mind, the com- 
munication of it to a few, to a small minority, its 
expansion and general reception, until it publishes 
itself to the world by destroying the existing laws and 
institutions, and the generation of new. Looked at in 
this general and historical way, many things wear a 
very different face from that they show near by, and 
one at a time, — and, particularly, war. War, which to 
sane men at the present day begins to look like an 
epidemic insanity, breaking out here and there like the 
cholera or influenza, infecting men's brains instead of 
their bowels, — when seen in the remote past, in the 
infancy of society, appears a part of the connection of 
events, and, in its place, necessary. 

As far as history has preserved to us the slow 
unfoldings of any savage tribe, it is not easy to see how 
war could be avoided by such wild, passionate, needy, 
ungoverned, strong- bodied creatures. For in the infancy 
of society, when a thin population and improvidence 
make the supply of food and of shelter insufficient and 
very precarious, and when hunger, thirst, ague and 
frozen limbs universally take precedence of the wants 
of the mind and the heart, the necessities of the strong 
will certainly be satisfied at the cost of the weak, at 
whatever peril of future revenge. It is plain, too, that 
in the first dawnings of the religious sentiment, that 
blends itself with their passions and is oil to the fire. 
Not only every tribe has war-gods, religious festivals in 
victory, but religious wars. 

The student of history acquiesces the more readily in 
this copious bloodshed of the early annals, bloodshed 
in God's name too, when he learns that it is a temporary 
and preparatory state, and does actively forward the 

1 From " ^Esthetic Papers," edited by Miss E. P. Peabody, 1849. 
Originally delivered as a lecture in March 1838. 
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culture of man. War educates the senses, calls into 
action the will, perfects the physical constitution, brings 
men into such swift and close collision in critical 
moments that man measures man. On its own scale, 
on the virtues it loves, it endures no counterfeit, but 
shakes the whole society until every atom falls into the 
place its specific gravity assigns it. It presently finds 
the value of good sense and of foresight, and Ulysses 
takes rank next to Achilles. The leaders, picked men 
of a courage and vigour tried and augmented in fifty 
battles, are emulous to distinguish themselves above 
each other by new merits, as clemency, hospitality, 
splendour of living. The people imitate the chiefs* 
The strong tribe, in which war has become an art, attack 
and conquer their neighbours, and teach them their arts 
and virtues. New territory, augmented numbers and 
extended interests call out new virtues and abilities, 
and the tribe makes long strides. And, finally, when 
much progress has been made, all its secrets of wisdom 
and art are disseminated by its invasions. Plutarch, in 
his essay " On the Fortune of Alexander," considers the 
invasion and conquest of the East by Alexander as 
one of the most bright and pleasing pages in history; 
and it must be owned he gives sound reason for his 
opinion. It had the effect of uniting into one great 
interest the divided commonwealths of Greece, and 
infusing a new and more enlarged public spirit into the 
councils of their statesmen. It carried the arts and 
language and philosophy of the Greeks into the sluggish 
and barbarous nations of Persia, Assyria and India. 
It introduced the arts of husbandry among tribes of 
hunters and shepherds. It weaned the Scythians and 
Persians from some cruel and licentious practices to a 
more civil way of life. It introduced the sacredness of 
marriage among them. It built seventy cities, and sowed 
the Greek customs and humane laws over Asia, and 
united hostile nations under one code. It brought differ- 
ent families of the human race together, — to blows at first, 
but afterwards to truce, to trade and to intermarriage. 
It would be very easy to show analogous benefits that 
have resulted from military movements of later ages. 
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Considerations of this kind lead us to a true view of 
the nature and office of war. We see it is the subject 
of all history ; that it has been the principal employment 
of the most conspicuous men ; that it is at this moment 
the delight of half the world, of almost all young and 
ignorant persons ; that it is exhibited to us continually 
in the dumb show of brute nature, where war between 
tribes, and between individuals of the same tribe, 
perpetually rages. The microscope reveals miniature 
butchery in atomies and infinitely small biters that 
swim and fight in an illuminated drop of water; and 
the little globe is but a too faithful miniature of the 
large. 

What does all this war, beginning from the lowest 
races and reaching up to man, signify? Is it not 
manifest that it covers a great and beneficent principle, 
which nature had deeply at heart? What is that 
principle? — It is self-help. Nature implants with life 
the instinct of self-help, perpetual struggle to be, to 
resist opposition, to attain to freedom, to attain to a 
mastery and the security of a permanent, self-defended 
being ; and to each creature these objects are made so 
dear that it risks its life continually in the struggle for 
these ends. 

But whilst this principle, necessarily, is inwrought 
into the fabric of every creature, yet it is but one 
instinct; and though a primary one, or we may say 
the very first, yet the appearance of the other instincts 
immediately modifies and controls this; turns its 
energies into harmless, useful and high courses, showing 
thereby what was its ultimate design; and, finally, 
takes out its fangs. The instinct of self-help is very 
early unfolded in the coarse and merely brute form of 
war, only in the childhood and imbecility of the other 
instincts, and remains in that form only until their 
development. It is the ignorant and childish part of 
mankind that is the fighting part. Idle and vacant 
minds want excitement, as all boys kill cats. Bull- 
baiting, cockpits and the boxer's ring are the enjoyment 
of the part of society whose animal nature alone has 
^een developed. In some parts of this country, where 
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the intellectual and moral faculties have as yet scarcely 
any culture, the absorbing topic of all conversation is 
whipping ; who fought, and which whipped ? Of man, 
boy, or beast, the only trait that much interests the 
speakers is the pugnacity. And why? Because the 
speaker has as yet no other image of manly activity 
and virtue, none of endurance, none of perseverance, 
none of charity, none of the attainment of truth. Put 
him into a circle of cultivated men, where the conver- 
sation broaches the great questions that besiege the 
human reason, and he would be dumb and unhappy, as 
an Indian in church. 

To men of a sedate and mature spirit, in whom is 
any knowledge or mental activity, the detail of battle 
becomes insupportably tedious and revolting. It is like 
the talk of one of those monomaniacs whom we some- 
times meet in society, who converse on horses; and 
Fontenelle expressed a volume of meaning when he said, 
" I hate war, for it spoils conversation." 

Nothing is plainer than that the sympathy with war 
is a juvenile and temporary state. Not only the moral 
sentiment, but trade, learning, and whatever makes 
intercourse, conspire to put it down. Trade, as all men 
know, is the antagonist of war. Wherever there is no 
property, the people will put on the knapsack for 
bread ; but trade is instantly endangered and destroyed. 
And, moreover, trade brings men to look each other in 
the face, and gives the parties the knowledge that these 
enemies over sea or over the mountain are such men as 
we; who laugh and grieve, who love and fear, as we do. 
And learning and art, and especially religion, weave 
ties that make war look like fratricide, as it is. And 
as all history is the picture of war, as we have said, so 
it is no less true that it is the record of the mitigation 
and decline of war. Early in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the Italian cities had grown so populous and 
strong, that they forced the rural nobility to dismantle 
their castles, which were dens of cruelty, and come and 
reside in the towns. The Popes, to their eternal honour, 
declared religious jubilees, during which all hostilities 
were suspended throughout Christendom, and man had 
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a breathing space. The increase of civility has abolished 
the use of poison and of torture, once supposed as 
necessary as navies now. And, finally, the art of war, 
what with gunpowder and tactics, has made, as all men 
know, battles less frequent and less murderous. 

By all these means, war has been steadily on the 
decline ; and we read with astonishment of the beastly 
fighting of the old times. Only in Elizabeth's time, out 
of the European waters, piracy was all but universal. 
The proverb was, — "No peace beyond the line; ,, and 
the seamen shipped on the buccaneer's bargain, " No prey, 
no pay." In 1588 the celebrated Cavendish, who was 
thought in his times a good Christian man, wrote thus 
to Lord Hunsdon, on his return from a voyage round the 
world: — "September 1588/ It hath pleased Almighty 
God to suffer me to circumpass the whole globe of the 
world, entering in at the Strait of Magellan, and return- 
ing by the Cape of Buena Esperan$a ; in which voyage, 
I have either discovered or brought certain intelligence 
of all the rich places of the world, which were ever 
discovered by any Christian. I navigated along the 
coast of Chili, Peru, and New Spain, where I made great 
spoils. I burnt and sank nineteen sail of ships, small 
and great. All the villages and towns that ever I landed 
at, I burned and spoiled. And had I not been discovered 
upon the coast, I had taken great quantity of treasure. 
The matter of most profit to me was a great ship of the 
king's, which I took at California," &c. And the good 
Cavendish piously begins this statement, — " It hath 
pleased Almighty God." 

Indeed, our American annals have preserved the 
vestiges of barbarous warfare down to more recent 
times. I read in Williams's "History of Maine," that 
" Assacombuit, the Sagamore of the Anagunticook tribe, 
was remarkable for his turpitude and ferocity above all 
other known Indians; that, in 1705, Vaudreuil sent him 
to France, where he was introduced to the king. When 
he appeared at court, he lifted up his hand, and said, 
'This hand has slain a hundred and fifty of your 
majesty's enemies within the territories of New England.' 
This so pleased the king that he knighted him, and 
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ordered a pension of eight livres a day to be paid him 
during life." This valuable person, on his return to 
America, took to killing his own neighbours and kindred 
with such appetite, that his tribe combined against him, 
and would have killed him had he not fled his country 
for ever. 

The scandal which we feel in such facts certainly 
shows that we have got on a little. All history is the 
decline of war, though the slow decline. All that society 
has yet gained is mitigation : the doctrine of the right 
of war still remains. 

For ages (for ideas work in ages, and animate vast 
societies of men) the human race has gone on under the 
tyranny — shall I so call it ? — of this first brutish form 
of their effort to be men ; that is, for ages they have 
shared so much of the nature of the lower animals, the 
tiger and the shark, and the savages of the water-drop. 
They have nearly exhausted all the good and all the 
evil of this form : they have held as fast to this degrada- 
tion as their worst enemy could desire ; but all things 
have an end, and so has this. The eternal germination 
of the better has unfolded new powers, new instincts, 
which were really concealed under this rough and base 
rind. The sublime question has startled one and 
another happy soul in different quarters of the globe, — 
Cannot love be, as well as hate? Would not love 
answer the same end, or even a better ? Cannot peace 
he, as well as war ? 

This thought is no man's invention, neither St. Pierre's 
nor Rousseau's, but the rising of the general tide in the 
human soul, — and rising highest, and first made visible, 
in the most simple and pure souls, who have therefore 
announced it to us beforehand; but presently we all 
see it. It has now become so distinct as to be a social 
thought : societies can be formed on it. It is expounded, 
illustrated, defined, with different degrees of clearness.; 
and its actualization, or the measures it should inspire, 
predicted according to the light of each seer. 

The idea itself is the epoch; the fact that it has 
hecome so distinct to any small number of persons as to 
become a subject of prayer and hope, of concert and 
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discussion, — that is the commanding fact. This having 
come, much more will follow. Revolutions go not 
backward. The star once risen, though only one man 
in the hemisphere has yet seen its upper limb in the 
horizon, will mount and mount, until it becomes visible 
to other men, to multitudes, and climbs the zenith of all 
eyes. And so it is not a great matter how long men 
refuse to believe the advent of peace : war is on its last 
legs; and a universal peace is as sure as is the prevalence 
of civilization over barbarism, of liberal governments 
over feudal forms. The question for us is only How 
soon? 

That the project of peace should appear visionary to 
great numbers of sensible men ; should appear laughable, 
even, to numbers; should appear to the grave and 
good-natured to be embarrassed with extreme practical 
difficulties, — is very natural. "This is a poor, tedious 
society of yours," they say : " we do not see what good 
can come of it. Peace ! why, we are all at peace now. 
But if a foreign nation should wantonly insult or plunder 
our commerce, or, worse yet, should land on our shores 
to rob and kill, you would not have us sit, and be 
robbed and killed ? You mistake the times ; you over- 
estimate the virtue of men. You forget that the quiet 
which now sleeps in cities and in farms, which lets the 
wagon go unguarded and the farmhouse unbolted, rests 
on the perfect understanding of all men that the musket, 
the halter and the jail stand behind there, ready to 
punish any disturber of it. All admit that this would 
be the best policy, if the world were all a church, if all 
men were the best men, if all would agree to accept this 
rule. But it is absurd for one nation to attempt it 
alone." 

In the first place, we answer that we never make 
much account of objections which merely respect the 
actual state of the world at this moment, but which 
admit the general expediency and permanent excellence 
of the project. What is tne best must be the true ; 
and what is true, — that is, what is at bottom fit and 
agreeable to the constitution of man, — must at last 
prevail over all obstruction and all opposition. There 
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is no good now enjoyed by society that was not once as 
problematical and visionary as this. It is the tendency 
of the true interest of man to become his desire and 
steadfast aim. 

But, further, it is a lesson which all history teaches 
wise men, to put trust in ideas, and not in circumstances. 
We have all grown up in the sight of frigates and navy 
yards, of armed forts and islands, of arsenals and militia. 
The reference to any foreign register will inform us of 
the number of thousand or million men that are now 
under arms in the vast colonial system of the British 
empire, of Russia, Austria and France ; and one is 
scared to find at what a cost the peace of the globe is 
kept. This vast apparatus of artillery, of fleets, of 
stone bastions and trenches and embankments ; this 
incessant patrolling of sentinels ; this waving of national 
flags ; this reveille and evening gun ; this martial music 
and endless playing of marches and singing of military 
and naval songs seem to us to constitute an imposing 
actual, which will not yield in centuries to the feeble, 
deprecatory voices of a handful of friends of peace. 

Thus always we are daunted by the appearances; 
not seeing that their whole value lies at bottom in the 
state of mind. It is really a thought that built this 
portentous war-establishment, and a thought shall also 
melt it away. Every nation and every man instantly 
surround themselves with a material apparatus which 
exactly corresponds to their moral state, or their state 
of thought. Observe how every truth and every error, 
each a thought of some man's mind, clothes itself with 
societies, houses, cities, language, ceremonies, newspapers. 
Observe the ideas of the present day, — orthodoxy, 
scepticism, missions, popular education, temperance, 
anti - masonry, anti - slavery ; see how each of these 
abstractions has embodied itself in an imposing apparatus 
in the community ; and how timber, brick, lime and 
stone have flown into convenient shape, obedient to the 
master-idea reigning in the minds of many persons. 

You shall hear, some day, of a wild fancy which some 
man has in hid brain, of the mischief of secret oaths. 
Come again otte or two years afterwards, and you shall 
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see it has built great houses of solid wood and brick and 
mortar. You shall see a hundred presses printing a 
million sheets ; you shall see men and horses and wheels 
made to walk, run, and roll for it: this great body of 
matter thus executing that one man's wild thought. 
This happens daily, yearly about us, with half thoughts, 
often with flimsy lies, pieces of policy and speculation. 
With good nursing they will last three or four years 
before they will come to nothing. But when a truth 
appears, — as, for instance, a perception in the wit of one 
Columbus that there is land in the Western Sea ; though 
he alone of all men has that thought, and they all jeer, 
— it will build ships ; it will build fleets ; it will carry 
over half Spain and half England ; it will plant a colony, 
a state, nations and half a globe full of men. 

We surround ourselves always, according to our 
freedom and ability, with true images of ourselves in 
things, whether it be ships or books or cannons or 
churches. The standing army, the arsenal, the camp 
and the gibbet do not appertain to man. They only 
serve as an index to show where man is now ; what a 
bad, ungoverned temper he has ; what an ugly neighbour 
he is ; how his affections halt ; how low his hope lies. 
He who loves the bristle of bayonets, only sees in their 
glitter what beforehand he feels in his heart. It is 
avarice and hatred ; it is that quivering lip, that cold, 
hating eye, which built magazines and powder-houses. 

It follows, of course, that the least change in the man 
will change his circumstance * ; the least enlargement of 
his ideas, the least mitigation of his feelings in respect 
to other men ; if, for example, he could be inspired with 
a tender kindness to the souk of men, and should come 
to feel that every man was another self with whom he 
might come to join, as left hand works with right. 
Every degree of the ascendancy of this feeling would 
cause the most striking changes of external things : the 
tents would be struck ; the men - of - war would rot 
ashore ; the arms rust ; the cannon would become street- 
posts ; the pikes, a fisher's harpoon ; the marching 
regiment would be a caravan of emigrants, peaceful 
pioneers ^t . the fountains of the Wabash and the 
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Missouri. And so it must and will be: bayonet and 
sword must first retreat a little from their present 
ostentatious prominence ; then quite hide themselves, as 
the sheriff's halter does now, inviting the attendance only 
of relations and friends ; and then, lastly, will be trans- 
ferred to the museums of the curious, as poisoning and 
torturing tools are at this day. 

War and peace thus resolve themselves into a mercury 
of the state of cultivation. At a certain stage of his 
progress, the man fights, if he be of a sound body and 
mind. At a certain higher stage, he makes no offensive 
demonstration, but is alert to repel injury, and of an 
unconquerable heart. At a still higher stage, he comes 
into the region of holiness; passion has passed away 
from him ; his warlike nature is all converted into an 
active medicinal principle; he sacrifices himself, and 
accepts with alacrity wearisome tasks of denial and 
charity ; but, being attacked, he bears it and turns the 
other cheek, as one engaged, throughout his being, no 
longer to the service of an individual but to the common 
soul of all men. 

Since the peace question has been before the public 
mind, those who affirm its right and expediency have 
naturally been met with objections more or less weighty. 
There are cases frequently put by the curious, — moral 
problems, like those problems in arithmetic which in 
long winter evenings the rustics try the hardness of 
then: heads in ciphering out. And chiefly it is said, — 
Either accept this principle for better, for worse, carry 
it out to the end, and meet its absurd consequences ; or 
else, if you pretend to set an arbitrary limit, a " Thus 
far, no farther," then give up the principle, and take 
that limit which the common-sense of all mankind has 
set, and which distinguishes offensive war as criminal, 
defensive war as just. Otherwise, if you go for no war, 
then be consistent, and give up self-defence in the 
highway, in your own house. Will you push it thus 
far? Will you stick to your principle of non-resistance 
when your strong-box is broken open, when your wife 
and babes are insulted and slaughtered in your sight ? 
If you say yes, you only invite the robber and assassin ; 
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and a few bloody-minded desperadoes would soon 
butcher the good. 

In reply to this charge of absurdity on the extreme 
peace doctrine, as shown in the supposed consequences, 
I wish to say that such deductions consider only one 
half of the fact. They look only at the passive side of 
the friend of peace, only at his passivity; they quite 
omit to consider his activity. But no man, it may be 
presuiped, ever embraced the cause of peace and 
philanthropy for the sole end and satisfaction of being 
plundered and slain. A man does not come the length 
of the spirit of martyrdom without some active purpose, 
some equal motive, some flaming love. If you have a 
nation of men who have risen to that height of moral 
cultivation that they will not declare war or carry arms, 
for they have not so much madness left in their brains, 
you have a nation of lovers, of benefactors, of true, 
great and able men. Let me know more of that nation ; 
I shall not find them defenceless, with idle hands 
springing at their sides. I shall find them men of love, 
honour and truth ; men of an immense industry ; men 
whose influence is felt to the end of the earth ; men 
whose very look and voice carry the sentence of honour 
and shame; and all forces yield to their energy and 
persuasion. Whenever we see* the doctrine of peace 
embraced by a nation, we may be assured it will not 
be one that invites injury; but one, on the contrary, 
which has a friend in the bottom of the heart of every 
man, even of the violent and the base ; one against 
which no weapon can prosper; one which is looked 
upon as the asylum of the human race and has the tears 
and the blessings of mankind. 

In the second place, as far as it respects individual 
action in difficult and extreme cases, I will say, such 
cases seldom or never occur to the good and just mag; 
nor are we careful to say, or even to know, what in 
such crises is to be done. A wise man will never 
impawn his future being and action, and decide before- 
hand what he shall do in a given extreme event. Nature 
and God will instruct him in that hour. 

The question naturally arises, How is this new 
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aspiration of the human mind to be made visible and 
real ? How is it to pass out of thoughts into things ? 

Not, certainly, in the first place, in the way of roittine 
and mere forms, — the universal specific of modern 
politics ; not by organizing a society, and going through 
a course of resolutions and public manifestoes, and 
being thus formally accredited to the public and to the 
civility of the newspapers. We have played this game 
to tediousness. In some of our cities they choose noted 
duellists as presidents and officers of anti-duelling 
societies. Men who love that bloated vanity called 
public opinion think all is well if they have once got 
their bantling through a sufficient course of speeches 
and cheerings, of one, two, or three public meetings ; as 
if they could do anything : they vote and vote, cry 
hurrah on both sides, no man responsible, no man 
caring a pin. The next season, an Indian war, or an 
aggression on our commerce by Malays; or the party 
this man votes with, have an appropriation to carry 
through Congress : instantly he wags his head the other 
way, and cries, Havoc and War ! 

This is not to be carried by public opinion, but by 
private opinion, by private conviction, by private, dear, 
and earnest love. For the only hope of this cause is in 
the increased insight, and it is to be accomplished by 
the spontaneous teaching, of the cultivated soul, in its 
secret experience and meditation, — that it is now time 
that it should pass out of the state of beast into the 
state of man ; it is to hear the voice of God, which bids 
the devils that have rended and torn him, come out of 
him and let him now be clothed and walk forth in his 
right mind. 

Nor, in the next place, is the peace principle to be 
carried into effect by fear. It can never be defended, it 
can never be executed, by cowards. Everything great 
must be done in the spirit of greatness. The manhood 
that has been in war must be transferred to the cause 
of peace, before war can lose its charm, and peace be 
venerable to men. 

The attractiveness of war shows one thing through ai 1 
the threats of artillery, the thunders of so many siegr 
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the sack of towns, the jousts of chivalry, the shock of 
hosts, — this, namely, the conviction of man universally, 
that a man should be himself responsible, with goods, 
health and life, for his behaviour; that he should not 
ask of the State protection; should ask nothing of 
the State ; should be himself a kingdom and a state ; 
fearing no man ; quite willing to use the opportunities 
and advantages that good government throw in his way, 
but nothing daunted, and not really the poorer, if 
government, law and order went by the board ; because 
in himself reside infinite resources; because he is sure 
of himself, and never needs to ask another what in any 
crisis it behoves him to do. 

What makes to us the attractiveness of the Greek 
heroes? of the Roman? What makes the attractive- 
ness of that romantic style of living which is the 
material of ten thousand plays and romances, from 
Shakespeare to Scott; the feudal baron, the French, the 
English nobility, the Warwicks, Plantagenets ? It is 
their absolute self-dependence. I do not wonder at the 
dislike some of the friends of peace have expressed at 
Shakespeare. The veriest churl and Jacobin cannot 
resist the influence of the style and manners of these 
haughty lords. We are affected, as boys and barbarians 
are, by the appearance of a few rich and wilful gentle- 
men, who take their honour into their own keeping, defy 
the world, so confident are they of their courage and 
strength, and whose appearance is the arrival of so 
much life and virtue. In dangerous times they are 
presently tried, and therefore their name is a flourish of 
trumpets. They, at least, affect us as a reality. They 
are not shams, but the substance of which that age and 
world is made. They are true heroes for their time. 
They make what is in their minds the greatest sacrifice. 
They will, for an injurious word, peril all their state 
and wealth, and go to the field. Take away that prin- 
ciple of responsibleness, and they become pirates and 
ruffians. 

This self-subsistency is the charm of war; for this 

self-subsistency is essential to our idea of man. But 

mother age comes, a truer religion and ethics open, and 
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a man puts himself under the dominion of principles. 
I see him to be the servant of truth, of love and of 
freedom, and immovable in the waves of the crowd. 
The man of principle, that is, the man who, without any 
flourish of trumpets, titles of lordship or train of guards, 
without any notice of his action abroad, expecting none, 
takes in solitude the right step uniformly, on his private 
choice, and disdaining consequences, — does not yield, 
in my imagination, to any man. He is willing to be 
hanged at his own gate, rather than consent to any 
compromise of his freedom or the suppression of his 
conviction. I regard no longer those names that so 
tingled in my ear. This is a baron of a better nobility 
and a stouter stomach. 

The cause of peace is not the cause of cowardice. If 
peace is sought to be defended or preserved for the safety 
of the luxurious and the timid, it is a sham, and the 
peace will be base. War is better, and the peace will be 
broken. If peace is to be maintained, it must be by 
brave men, who have come up to the same height as the 
hero, namely, the will to carry their life in their hand, 
and stake it at any instant for their principle, but who 
have gone one step beyond the hero, and will not seek 
another man's life jr-men who have, by their intellectual 
insight or eke by their moral elevation, attained such a 
perception of their own intrinsic worth, that they do not 
think property or their own body a sufficient good to be 
saved by such dereliction of principle as treating a man 
like a sheep. 

If the universal cry for reform of so many inveterate 
abuses, with which society rings, — if the desire of a 
large class of young men for a faith and hope, intel- 
lectual and religious, such as they have not yet found, 
be an omen to be trusted ; if the disposition to rely more 
in study and in action on the unexplored riches of the 
human constitution, — if the search of the sublime laws 
of morals and the sources of hope and trust, in man, 
and not in books, in the present, and not in the past, 
proceed ; if the rising generation can be provoked to 
think it unworthy to nestle into every abomination of 
the past, and shall feel the generous darings of austerity 
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and virtue, then war has a short day, and human blood 
will cease to flow. 

It is of little consequence in what manner, through 
what organs, this purpose of mercy and holiness is 
effected. The proposition of the Congress of Nations 
is undoubtedly that at which the present fabric of our 
society and the present course of events do point. But 
the mind, once prepared for the reign of principles, will 
easily find modes of expressing its will. There is the 
highest fitness in the place and time in which this 
enterprise is begun. Not in an obscure corner, not in a 
feudal Europe, not in an antiquated appanage where no 
onward step can be taken without rebellion, is this seed 
of benevolence laid in the furrow, with tears of hope ; 
but in this broad America of God and man, where the 
forest is only now falling, or yet to fall, and the green 
earth opened to the inundation of emigrant men from 
all quarters of oppression and guilt ; here, where not a 
family, not a few men, but mankind, shall say what 
shall be ; here, we ask, Shall it be War, or shall it be 
Peace ? 
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THE EDITORS TO THE READER.* 

WE invite the attention of our countrymen to a 
new design. Probably not quite unexpected 
or unannounced will our Journal appear, though small 
pains have been taken to secure its welcome. Those, 
who have immediately acted in editing the present 
number, cannot accuse themselves of any unbecoming 
forwardness in their undertaking, but rather of a 
backwardness, when they remember how often in many 
private circles the work was projected, how eagerly 
desired, and only postponed because no individual 
volunteered to combine and concentrate the free-will 
offerings of many co-operators. With some reluctance the 
present conductors of this work have yielded themselves 
to the wishes of their friends, finding something Sacred 
and not to be withstood in the importunity which urged 
the production of a Journal in a new spirit. 

As they have not proposed themselves to the work, 
neither can they lay any the least claim to an option or 
determination of the spirit in which it is conceived, or to 
what is peculiar in the design. In that respect, they have 
obeyed, though with great joy, the strong current of 
thought and feeling, which, for a few years past, has led 
many sincere persons in New England to make new 
demands on literature, and to reprobate that rigour of our 
conventions of religion and education which is turning 
ns to stone, which renounces hope, which looks only 
backward, which asks only such a future as the past, 
which suspects improvement, and holds nothing so much 
in horror as new views and the dreams of youth. 

With these terrors the conductors of the present 
Journal have nothing to do, — not even so much as a 
word of reproach to waste. They know that there is 
a portion of the youth and of the adult population of 
this country who have not shared them ; who have in 
secret or in public paid their vows to truth and freedom ; 

l From The Dial, Vol. i. No. i, July 1840. 
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who love reality too well to care for names, and who 
live by a Faith too earnest and profound to suffer them 
to doubt the eternity of its object, or to shake them- 
selves free from its authority. Under the fictions and 
customs which occupied others, these have explored the 
Necessary, the Plain, the True, the Human, — and so 
gained a vantage ground which commands the history 
of the past and the present. 

No one can converse much with different classes of 
society in New England, without remarking the pro- 
gress of a revolution. Those who share in it have no 
external organization, no badge, no creed, no name. 
They do not vote, or print, or even meet together. 
They do not know each other's faces or names. 
They are united only in a common love of truth, and 
love of its work. They are of all conditions and con- 
stitutions. Of these acolytes, if some are happily born 
and wSU bred, many are no doubt ill dressed, ill placed, 
ill made — with as many scars of hereditary vice as other 
men. Without pomp, without trumpet, in lonely and 
obscure places, in solitude, in servitude, in compunctions 
and privations, trudging beside the team in the dusty 
road, or drudging a hireling in other men's cornfields, 
schoolmasters, who teach a few children rudiments for 
a pittance, ministers of small parishes of the obscurer 
sects, lone women in dependent condition, matrons and 
young maidens, rich and poor, beautiful and hard- 
favoured, without concert or proclamation of any kind, 
they have silently given in their several adherence to 
a new hope, and in all companies do signify a greater 
trust in the nature and resources of man, than the laws 
or the popular opinions will well allow. 

This spirit of the time is felt by every individual with 
some difference, — to each one casting its light upon 
the objects nearest to his temper and habits of thought; 
— to one, coming in the shape of special reforms in the 
state ; to another, in modifications of the various callings 
of men, and the customs of business ; to a third, open- 
ing a new scope for literature and art ; to a fourth, in 
philosophical insight; to a fifth, in the vast solitudes 

f prayer. It is in every form a protest against usage, 
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and a search for principles. In all its movements, it 
is peaceable, and in the very lowest marked with a 
truimphant success. Of course it rouses the opposition 
of all which it judges and condemns, but it is too 
confident in its tone to comprehend an objection, and 
so builds no outworks for possible defence against con- 
tingent enemies. It has the step of Fate, and goes on 
existing like an oak or a river, because it must. 

In literature, this influence appears not yet in new 
books so much as in the higher tone of criticism. The 
antidote to all narrowness is the comparison of the 
record with nature, which at once shames the record 
and stimulates to new attempts. Whilst we look at 
this, we wonder how any book has been thought worthy 
to be preserved. There is somewhat in all life un- 
translatable into language. He who keeps his eye on 
that will write better than others, and think less of his 
writing, and of all writing. Every thought has a 
certain imprisoning as well as uplifting quality, and in 
proportion to its energy on the will, refuses to become 
an object of intellectual contemplation. Thus what is 
great usually slips through our fingers, and it seems 
wonderful how a lifelike word ever comes to be written. 
If our Journal share the impulses of the time, it cannot 
now prescribe its own course. It cannot foretell in 
orderly propositions what it shall attempt. All criticism 
should be poetic; unpredictable; superseding as every 
new thought does, all foregone thoughts, and making 
a new light on the whole world. Its brow is not 
wrinkled with circumspection, but serene, cheerful, 
adoring. It has all things to say, and no less than all 
the world for its final audience. 

Our plan embraces much more than criticism; were 
it not so, our criticism would be naught. Everything 
noble is directed on life, and this is. We do not wish to 
say pretty or curious things, or to reiterate a few 
propositions in varied forms, but, if we can, to give 
expression to that spirit which lifts men to a higher 
platform, restores to them the religious sentiment, 
brings them worthy aims and pure pleasures, purges the 
inward eye, makes life less desultory, and through 
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raising man to the level of nature, takes away its 
melancholy from the landscape, and reconciles the 
practical with the speculative powers. 

But perhaps we are telling our little story too gravely. 
There are always great arguments at hand for a true 
action, even for the writing of a few pages. There is 
nothing but seems near it and prompts it, — the sphere 
in the ecliptic, the sap in the apple tree, — every fact, 
every appearance seem to persuade to it. 

Our means correspond with the ends we rr.ve 
indicated. As we do not wish to multiply books, but 
to report life, our resources are therefore not so much 
the pens of practised writers, as the discourse of the 
living, and the portfolios which friendship has opened 
to us. From the beautiful recesses of private thought ; 
from the experience and hope of spirits which are with- 
drawing from all old forms, and seeking in all that is 
new somewhat to meet their inappeasable longings ; from 
the secret confession of genius afraid to trust itself to 
aught but sympathy; from the conversation of fervid 
and mystical pietists; from the tear-stained diaries of 
sorrow and passion; from the manuscripts of young 
poets; and from the records of youthful taste com- 
menting on old works of art ; we hope to draw thoughts 
and feelings, which being alive can impart life. 

And so with diligent hands and good intent we set 
down our Dial on the earth. We wish it may resemble 
that instrument in its celebrated happiness, that of 
measuring no hours but those of sunshine. Let it be one 
cheerful rational voice amidst the din of mourners and 
polemics. Or to abide by our chosen image, let it be 
such a Dial, not as the dead fkce of a clock, hardly even 
such as the Gnomon in a garden, but rather such a 
Dial as is the Garden itself, in whose leaves and flowers 
and fruits the suddenly awakened sleeper is instantly 
apprized not what part of dead time, but what state of 
life and growth is now arrived and arriving. 
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THOUGHTS ON MODERN LITERATURE. 1 

THERE is no better illustration of the laws by 
which the world is governed than Literature. 
There is no luck in it. It proceeds by Fate. Every 
scripture is given by the inspiration of God. Every 
composition proceeds out of a greater or less depth of 
thought, and this is the measure of its effect. The 
highest class of books are those which express the moral 
element ; the next, works of imagination ; and the 
next, works of science ; — all dealing in realities, — what 
ought to be, what is, and what appears. These, in pro- 
portion to the truth and beauty they involve, remain ; 
the rest perish. They proceed out of the silent living 
mind to be heard again by the living mind. Of the 
best books it is hardest to write the history. Those 
books which are for all time are written indifferently at 
any time. For high genius is a day without night, a 
Caspian Ocean which hath no tides. And yet is litera- 
ture in some sort a creature of time. Always the 
oracular soul is the source of thought, but always the 
occasion is administered by the low mediations of 
circumstance. Religion, Love, Ambition, War, some 
fierce antagonism, or it may be, some petty annoyance, 
must break the round of perfect circulation, or no 
spark, no joy, no event can be. The poet rambling 
through the fields or the forest, absorbed in contempla- 
tion to that degree, that his walk is but a pretty dream, 
would never awake to precise thought, if the scream of 
an eagle, the cries of a crow or curlew near his head did 
not break the sweet continuity. Nay, the finest lyrics 
of the poet come of this unequal parentage ; the imps 
of matter beget such child on the soul, fair daughter of 
God. Nature mixes facts with thoughts to yield a 
poem. But the gift of immortality is of the mother's 
side. In the spirit in which they are written is the date 
of their duration, and never in the magnitude of the 
facts. 

t From Tki Dial, Vol I No. 2 f October 1840. 
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Everything lasts in proportion to its beauty. In 
proportion as it was not polluted by any wilfulness of 
the writer, but flowed from his mind after the divine 
order of cause and effect, it was not his but nature's, 
and shared the sublimity of the sea and sky. That 
which is truly told, nature herself takes in charge against 
the whims and injustice of men. For ages Herodotus 
was reckoned a credulous gossip in his descriptions of 
Africa, and now the sublime silent desert testifies through 
the mouths of Bruce, Lyon, Cailliaud, Burckhardt, Bel- 
zoni, to the truth of the calumniated historian. 

And yet men imagine that books are dice, and have no 
merit in their fortune ; that the trade and the favour of a 
few critics can get one book into circulation, and defeat 
another ; and that in the production of these things the 
author has chosen and may choose to do thus and so. 
Society also wishes to assign subjects and methods to its 
writers. But neither reader nor author may intermeddle. 
You cannot reason at will in this and that other vein, 
but only as you must. You cannot make quaint com- 
binations, and bring to the crucible and alembic of 
truth things far fetched or fantastic or popular, but 
your method and your subject are foreordained in all 
your nature, and in all nature, or ever the earth was, 
or it has no worth. All that gives currency still to any 
book, advertised in the morning's newspaper in London 
or Boston, is the remains of faith in the breast of men 
that not adroit bookmakers, but the inextinguishable 
soul of the universe reports of itself in articulate dis- 
course to-day as of old. The ancients strongly ex- 
pressed their sense of the unmanageableness of these 
words of the spirit by saying, that the God made his 
priest insane, took him hither and thither as leaves are 
whirled by the tempest. But we sing as we are bid. 
Our inspirations are very manageable and tame. Death 
and sin have whispered in the ear of the wild horse of 
Heaven, and he has become a dray and a hack. And, 
step by step with the entrance of this era of ease and con- 
venience, the belief in the proper inspiration of man has 
departed. Literary accomplishments, skill in grammar 
and rhetoric, knowledge of books, can never atone for 
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the want of things which demand voice. Literature is 
a poor trick when it busies itself to make words pass 
for things. The most original book in the world is the 
Bible. This old collection of the ejaculations of love 
and dread, of the supreme desires and contritions of 
men proceeding out of the region of the grand and 
eternal, by whatsoever different mouths spoken, and 
through a wide extent of times and countries, seems, 
especially if you add to our canon the kindred sacred 
writings of the Hindoos, Persians, and Greeks, the 
alphabet of the nations,-— and all posterior literature 
either the chronicle of facts under very inferior ideas, 
or, when it rises to sentiment, the combinations, anal- 
ogies, or degradations of this. The elevation of this 
book may be measured by observing, how certainly all 
elevation of thought clothes itself in the words and 
forms of speech of that book. For the human mind 
is not now sufficiently erect to judge and correct 
that scripture. Whatever is majestically thought in 
a great moral element, instantly approaches this old 
Sanscrit. It is in the nature of things that the highest 
originality must be moral. The only person, who can 
be entirely independent of this fountain of literature 
and equal to it, must be a prophet in his own proper 
person. 
Shakespeare, the first literary genius of the world, 
j the highest in whom the moral is not the predominating 
' element, leans on the Bible : his poetry supposes it. If 
we examine this brilliant influence— Shakespeare — as it 
lies in oik minds, we shall find it reverent not only of the 
letter of this book, but of the whole frame of society 
which stood in Europe upon it, deeply indebted to the 
traditional morality, in short, compared with the tone 
of the Prophets, secondary. On the other hand, the 
Prophets do not imply the existence of Shakespeare or 
Homer, — advert to no books or arts, only to dread 
ideas and emotions. People imagine that the place 
which the Bible holds in the world, it owes to miracles. 
It owes it simply to the fact that it came out of a pro- 
founder depth of thought than any other book, and the 
effect must be precisely proportionate. Gibbon fancied 

VOL. IV. h 
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that it was combinations of circumstances that gave 
Christianity its place in history. But in nature it takes 
an ounce to balance an ounce. 

All just criticism will not only behold in literature the 
action of necessary laws, but must also oversee literature 
itself. The erect mind disparages all books. What are 
books ? it saith : they can have no permanent value. 
How obviously initial they are to their authors. The 
books of the nations, the universal books, are long ago 
forgotten by those who wrote them, and one day we 
shall forget this primer learning. Literature is made up 
of a few ideas and a few fables. It is a heap of nouns 
and verbs enclosing an intuition or two. We must 
learn to judge books by absolute standards. When we 
are aroused to a life in ourselves, these traditional splen- 
dours of letters grow very pale and cold. Men seem to 
forget that all literature is ephemeral, and unwillingly 
entertain the supposition of its utter disappearance. 
They deem not only letters in general, but the best 
books in particular, parts of a pre-established harmony, 
fatal, unalterable, and do not go behind Virgil, and 
Dante, much less behind Moses, Ezekiel, and St. John. 
But no man can be a good critic of any book, who does 
not read it in a wisdom which transcends the instructions 
of any book, and treats the whole extant product of the 
human intellect as only one age, revisable and reversible 
by him. 

In our fidelity to the higher truth we need not dis- 
own our debt, in our actual state of culture, in the 
twilights of experience, to these rude helperJl They 
keep alive the memory and the hope of a better day. 
When we flout all particular books as initial merely, we 
truly express the privilege of spiritual nature, but alas, 
not the fact and fortune of this low Massachusetts and 
Boston, of these humble Junes and Decembers of mortal 
life. Our souls are not self-fed, but do eat and drink 
of chemical water and wheat. Let us not forget the 
genial miraculous force we have known to proceed from 
a book. We go musing into the vault of day and night ; 
no constellation shines, no muse descends, the stars are 
white points, the roses, brick-coloured leaves, and frogs 
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pipe, mice cheep, and wagons creak along the road. We 
return to the house and take up Plutarch or Augustine, 
and read a few sentences or pages, and lo ! the air swims 
with life. The front of heaven is full of fiery shapes, 
secrets of magnanimity and grandeur invite us on 
every hand, life is made up of them. Such is our 
debt to a book. Observe moreover that we ought to 
credit literature with much more than the bare word 
it gives us. I have just been reading poems which 
now in memory shine with a certain steady, warm, 
autumnal light. That is not in their grammatical con- 
struction which they give me. If I analyze the sentences, 
it eludes me, but is the genius and suggestion of the 
whole. Over every true poem lingers a certain wild 
beauty, immeasurable; a happiness lightsome and 
delicious fills the heart and brain, as they say every 
man walks environed by his proper atmosphere, 
extending to some distance around him. This beautiful 
result must be credited to literature also in casting its 
account. 

In looking at the library of the Present Age, we are 
first struck with that fact of the immense miscellany. 
It can hardly be characterised by any species of book, 
for every opinion, old and new, every hope and fear, 
every whim and folly has an organ. It exhibits a vast 
carcass of tradition every year with as much solemnity 
as a new revelation. Along with these it vents books 
that breathe of new morning, that seem to heave with 
the life of millions, books for which men and women 
peak and pine; books Which take the rose out of the 
cheek of him that wrote them, and give him to the 
midnight a sad, solitary, diseased man ; which leave no 
man where they found him, but make him better or 
worse ; and which work dubiously on society and seem 
to inoculate it with a venom before any healthy result 
appears. 

In order to any complete view of the literature of the 
present age, an inquiry should include what it quotes, 
what it writes and what it wishes to write. In our 
present attempt to enumerate some traits of the recent 
literature, we shall have somewhat to offer on each of 
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these topics, but we cannot promise to set in very exact 
order what we have to say. 

In the first place it has all books. It reprints the 
wisdom of the world. How can the age be a bad one 
which gives me Plato and Paul and Plutarch, St. 
Augustine, Spinoza, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Donne and Sir Thomas Browne, beside its own riches ? 
Our presses groan every year with new editions of all 
the select pieces of the first of mankind, — meditations, 
history, classifications, opinions, epics, lyrics, which the 
age adopts by quoting them. If we should designate 
favourite studies in which the age delights more than 
in the rest of this great mass of the permanent literature 
of the human race, one or two instances would be 
conspicuous. First; the prodigious growth and in- 
fluence of the genius of Shakespeare, in the last one 
hundred and fifty years, is itself a fact of the first 
importance. It almost alone has called out the genius 
of the German nation into an activity which, spreading 
from the poetic into the scientific, religious and philo- 
sophical domains, has made theirs now at last the 
paramount intellectual influence of the world, reacting 
with great energy on England and America. And thus, 
and not by mechanical diffusion, does an original genius 
work and spread himself. Society becomes an immense 
Shakespeare. Not otherwise, could the poet be admired, 
nay, not even seen ; — not until his living, conversing, 
and writing had diffused his spirit into the young and 
acquiring class, so that he had multiplied himself into 
a thousand sons, a thousand Shakespeares, and so under- 
stands himself. 

Secondly; the history of freedom it studies with 
eagerness in civil, in religious, in philosophic history. 
It has explored every monument of Anglo-Saxon history 
and law, and mainly every scrap of printed or written 
paper remaining from the period of the English Common- 
wealth. It has, out of England, devoted much thought 
and pains to the history of philosophy. It has groped in 
all nations where was any literature for the early poetry, 
not only the dramatic, but the rudest lyric ; for songs 
and ballads, the Nibelungen Lied, the poems of Hans 
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Sachs and Henry of Alckmaer in Germany, for the Cid 
in Spain, for the rough-cast verse of the interior nations 
of Europe, and in Britain for the ballads of Scotland and 
of Robin Hood. 

In its own books also, our age celebrates its wants, 
achievements, and hopes. A wide superficial cultivation, 
often a mere clearing and whitewashing, indicate the 
new taste in the hitherto neglected savage, whether of 
the cities or the fields, to know the arts and share the 
spiritual efforts of the refined. The time is marked by 
the multitude of writers. Soldiers, sailors, servants, 
nobles, princes, women, write books. The progress of 
trade and the facilities for locomotion have made the 
world nomadic again. Of course it is well informed. 
All facts are exposed. The age is not to be trifled with : 
it wishes to know who is who, and what is what. Let 
there be no ghost stories more. Send Humboldt and 
Bonpland to explore Mexico, Guiana, and the Cordilleras. 
Let Captain Parry learn if there be a north-west passage 
to America, and Mr. Lander learn the true course of 
the Niger. Piickler-Muskau will go to Algiers, and Sir 
Francis Head to the Pampas, to the Brunnens of Nassau, 
and to Canada. Then let us have charts true and 
gazetteers correct. We will know where Babylon stood, 
and settle the topography of the Roman Forum. 
Wc will know whatever is to be known of Australasia, 
of Japan, of Persia, of Egypt, of Timbuctoo, of 
Palestine. 

Thus Christendom has become a great reading-room ; 
and its books have the convenient merits of the news- 
paper, its eminent propriety, and its superficial exact- 
ness of information. The age is well bred, knows the 
world, has no nonsense, and herein is well distinguished 
from the learned ages that preceded ours. That there 
is no fool like your learned fool, is a proverb plentifully 
illustrated in the history and writings of the English 
and European scholars for the half millennium that 
preceded the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
best heads of their time build or occupy such card-house 
theories of religion, politics, and natural science, as a 
dever boy would now blow away. What stuff f 
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Kepler, in Cardan, in Lord Bacon ! Montaigne, with all 
his French wit and downright sense is little better ; 
a sophomore would wind him round his finger. Some 
of the Medical Remains of Lord Bacon in the book for 
his own use, " Of the Prolongation of Life " will move 
a smile in the unpoetical practitioner of the Medical 
College. They remind us of the drugs and practice of 
the leeches and enchanters of Eastern romance. Thus 
we find in his whimsical collection of astringents : 

" A stomacher of scarlet cloth ; whelps or yoang 
healthy boys applied to the stomach ; hippocratic wines, 
so they be made of austere materials. 

" 8. To remember masticatories for the mouth. 

" 9. And orange flower water to be smelled or snuffed 
up. 

" 10. In the third hour after the sun is risen to take 
in air from some high and open place with a ventilation 
of rosae moschatae and fresh violets, and to stir the earth 
with infusion of \yine and mint. 

" 17. To use once during supper-time wine in which 
gold is quenched. 

" 26. Heroic desires. 

" 28. To provide always an apt breakfast. 

" 29. To do nothing against a man's genius." 

To the substance of some of these specifics we have 
no objection. We think we should get no better at the 
Medical College to-day : and of all astringents we should 
reckon the best, " heroic desires," and " doing nothing 
against one's genius." Yet the principle of modern 
classification is different. In the same place it is curious 
to find a good deal of pretty nonsense concerning the 
virtues of the ashes of a hedgehog, the heart of an ape, 
the moss that groweth upon the skull of a dead man 
unburied, and the comfort that proceeds to the system 
from wearing beads of amber, coral, and hartshorn ;^— 
or from rings of sea - horse teeth worn for cramp ; — 
to find all these masses of moonshine side by side with 
the gravest and most valuable observations. 

The good Sir Thomas Browne recommends as em- 
pirical cures for the gout : 

" To wear shoes made of a lion's skin." 
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" Try transplantation : Give poultices taken from the 
part to dogs." 

" Try the magnified amulet of Muffetus, of spiders' 
legs worn in a deer's skin, or of tortoises' legs cut off 
from the living tortoise and wrapped up in the skin 
of a kid." 

Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy " is an encyclo- 
paedia of authors and of opinions, where one who should 
forage for exploded theories might easily load his pan- 
niers. In daemonology, for example : " The air, he 
says, " is not so full of flies in summer as it is at all times 
of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns and moons, 
and sit on ships' masts. They cause whirlwinds on a 
sudden, and tempestuous storms, which though our 
meteorologists generally refer to natural causes, yet I 
am of Bodine's mind, they are more often caused by 
those aerial devils in their several quarters. Cardan 
gives much information concerning them. His father 
had one of them, an aerial devil, bound to him for eight 
and twenty years ; as Agrippa's dog had a devil tied 
to his collar. Some think that Paracelsus had one 
confined in his sword pommel. Others wear them in 
rings. At Hammel, in Saxony, the devil in the likeness 
of a pied piper carried away one hundred and thirty 
children that were never after seen." 

All this sky-full of cobwebs is now forever swept clean 
away. Another race is born. Humboldt and Herschel, 
Davy and Arago, Malthus and Bentham have arrived. 
If Robert Burton should be quoted to represent the 
army of scholars, who have furnished a contribution to 
his moody pages, Horace Walpole, whose letters circu- 
late in the libraries, might be taken with some fitness 
to represent the spirit of much recent literature. He 
has taste, common sense, love of facts, impatience of 
humbug, love of history, love of splendour, love of 
justice, and the sentiment of honour among gentlemen ; 
but no life whatever of the higher faculties, no faith, no 
hope, no aspiration, no question touching the secret of 
nature. 

The favourable side of this research and love of facts 
is the bold and systematic criticism, which has appeared 
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in every department of literature. From Wolf's attack 
upon the authenticity of the Homeric Poems, dates a 
new epoch in learning. Ancient history has been found 
to be not yet settled. It is to be subjected to common 
sense. It is to be cross-examined. It is to be seen, 
whether its traditions will consist not with universal 
belief, but with universal experience. Niebuhr has 
sifted Roman history by the like methods. Heeren 
has made good essays towards ascertaining the necessary 
facts in the Grecian, Persian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Ethi- 
opic, Carthaginian nations. English history has been 
analyzed by Turner, Hallam, Brodie, Lingard, Palgrave. 
Goethe has gone the circuit of human knowledge, as Lord 
Bacon did before him, writing True or False on every 
article. Bentham has attempted the same scrutiny in 
reference to Civil Law. Pestalozzi out of a deep love 
undertook the reform of education. The ambition of 
Coleridge in England embraced the whole problem of 
philosophy; to find, that is, a foundation in thought 
for everything that existed in fact. The German phil- 
osophers, Schelling, Kant, Fichte, have applied their 
analysis to nature and thought with an antique boldness. 
There can be no honest inquiry, which is not better than 
acquiescence. Inquiries, which once looked grave and 
vital, no doubt, change their appearance very fast, and 
come to look frivolous beside the later queries to which 
they gave occasion. 

This sceptical activity, at first directed on circumstances 
and historical views deemed of great importance, soon 
penetrated deeper than Rome or Egypt, than history or 
institutions, or the vocabulary of metaphysics, namely, 
into the thinker himself, and into every function he exer- 
cises. The poetry and speculation of the age are marked 
by a certain philosophic turn, which discriminates them 
from the works of earlier times. The poet is not content 
to see how " Fair hangs the apple from the rock," " What 
music a sunbeam awoke in the groves," nor of Hardi- 
knute, how " Stately steppes he east the way, and stately 
steppes he west," but he now revolves, What is the apple 
to me ? and what the birds to me ? and what is 
Hardiknute to me ? and what am 1 ? And this is called 
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subjectiveness, as the eye is withdrawn from the object 
and fixed on the subject or mind. 

We can easily concede that a steadfast tendency of 
this sort appears in modern literature. It is the new 
consciousness of the one mind, which predominates in 
criticism. It is the uprise of the soul, and not the 
decline. It is founded on that insatiable demand for 
unity, the need to recognise one nature in all the variety 
of objects, which always characterises a genius of the 
first order. Accustomed always to behold the presence 
of the universe in every part, the soul will not condescend 
to look at any new part as a stranger, but saith, — " I 
know all already, and what art thou ? Show me thy 
relations to me, to all, and I will entertain thee also." 

There is a pernicious ambiguity in the use of the term 
subjective. We say, in accordance with the general view 
I have stated, that the single soul feels its right to be 
no longer confounded with numbers, but itself to sit in 
judgment on history and literature, and to summon all 
facts and parties before its tribunal. And in this sense 
the age is subjective. 

But, in all ages, and now more, the narrow-minded 
have no interest in anything but in its relation to their 
personality. What will help them to be delivered from 
some buraen, eased in some circumstance, flattered or 
pardoned or enriched; what will help to marry or to 
divorce them, to prolong or to sweeten life, is sure of 
their interest ; and nothing else. Every form under the 
whole heaven they behold in this most partial light or 
darkness of intense selfishness, until we hate their being. 
And this habit of intellectual selfishness has acquired in 
our day the fine name of subjectiveness. 

Nor is the distinction between these two habits to 
be found in the circumstance of using the first person 
singular, or reciting facts and feelings of personal history. 
A man may say I, and never refer to himself as an 
individual ; and a man may recite passages of his life 
with no feeling of egotism. Nor need a man have a 
vicious subjectiveness because he deals in abstract 
propositions. 

But the criterion which discriminates these two 
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habits in the poet's mind is the tendency of his com- 
position ; namely, whether it leads us to nature, or to 
the person of the writer. The great always introduce us 
to facts ; small men introduce us always to themselves. 
The great man, even whilst he relates a private fact 
personal to him, is really leading us away from him to 
a universal experience. His own affection is in nature, 
in What is, and, of course, all his communication leads 
outward to it, starting from whatsoever point. The 
great never with their own consent become a load on 
the minds they instruct. The more they draw us to 
them, the farther from them or more independent of 
them we are, because they have brought us to the 
knowledge of somewhat deeper than both them and us. 
The great never hinder us; for, as the Jews had a 
custom of laying their beds north and south, founded 
on an opinion that the path of God was east and west, 
and they would not desecrate, by the infirmities of 
sleep, the Divine circuits, so the activity of the 
good is coincident with the axle of the world, 
with the sun and moon, with the course of the rivers 
and of the winds, with the stream of labourers in the 
street and with all the activity and well-being of the 
race. The great lead us to nature, and in our age to 
metaphysical nature, to the invisible awful facts, to 
moral abstractions, which are not less nature than is a 
river or a coal-mine, — nay, they are far more nature, — 
but its essence and soul. 

But the weak and evil, led also to analyze, saw 
nothing in thought but luxury. Thought for the selfish 
became selfish. They invited us to contemplate nature, 
and showed us an abominable self. Would you know 
the genius of the writer ? Do not enumerate his talents 
or his feats, but ask thyself, What spirit is he of ? Do 
gladness and hope and fortitude flow from his page into 
thy heart ? Has he led thee to-nature because his own 
soul was too happy in beholding her power and love ? 
Or is his passion for the wilderness only the sensibility 
of the sick, the exhibition of a talent which only shines 
whilst you praise it ; which has no root in the character, 
and can thus minister to the vanity but not to the 
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happiness of the possessor ; and which derives all its 
4clat from our conventional education, but would not 
make itself intelligible to the wise man of another age 
or country ? The water we wash with never speaks of 
itself, nor does fire or wind or tree. Neither does the 
noble natural man : he yields himself to your occasion 
and use, but his act expresses a reference to universal 
good. 

Another element of the modern poetry akin to this 
subjective tendency, or rather the direction of that same 
on the question of resources, is the Feeling of the Infinite. 
Of the perception now fast becoming a conscious fact, — 
that there is One Mind, and that all the powers and 
privileges which lie in any, lie in all ; that I as a man 
may claim and appropriate whatever of true or fair 
or good or strong has anywhere been exhibited ; that 
Moses and Confucius, Montaigne and Leibnitz are not so 
much individuals as they are parts of man and parts of 
me, and my intelligence proves them my own, — litera- 
ture is far the best expression. It is true, this is not 
the only nor the obvious lesson it teaches. A selfish 
commerce and government have caught the eye and 
usurped the hand of the masses. It is not to be 
contested that selfishness and the senses write the laws 
under which we live, and that the street seems to be 
built and the men and women in it moving, not in 
reference to pure and grand ends, but rather to very 
short and sordid ones. Perhaps no considerable 
minority, no one man, leads a quite clean and lofty life. 
What then ? We concede in sadness the fact. But we 
say that these low customary ways are not all that 
survives in human beings. There is that in us which 
mutters, and that which groans, and that which 
triumphs, and that which aspires. There are facts on 
which men of the world superciliously smile, which are 
worth all their trade and politics, the impulses, namely, 
which drive young men into gardens and solitary places, 
and cause extravagant gestures, starts, distortions of the 
countenance, and passionate exclamations; sentiments, 
which find no aliment or language for themselves on the 
wharves, in court, or market, but which are soothed by 
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silence, by darkness, by the pale stars, and the presence 
of nature. All over the modern world the educated and 
susceptible have betrayed their discontent with the limits 
of our municipal life, and with the poverty of our dogmas 
of religion and philosophy. They betray this impatience 
by fleeing for resource to a conversation with nature, 
which is courted in a certain moody and exploring spirit, 
as if they anticipated a more intimate union of man with 
the world than has been known in recent ages. Those 
who cannot tell what they desire or expect, still sigh 
and struggle with indefinite thoughts and vast wishes. 
The very child in the nursery prattles mysticism, and 
doubts and philosophizes. A wild striving to express a 
more inward and infinite, sense characterizes the works 
of every art. The music of Beethoven is said, by those 
who understand it, to labour with vaster conceptions 
and aspirations than music has attempted before. This 
Feeling of the Infinite has deeply coloured the poetry of 
the period. This new love of the vast, always native 
in Germany, was imported into France by De Stael, 
appeared in England in Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Felicia Hemans, and finds a most genial climate 
in the American mind. Scott and Crabbe, who formed 
themselves on the past, had none of this tendency; 
their poetry is objective. In Byron, on the other hand, 
it predominates ; but in Byron it is blind, it sees not its 
true end — an infinite good, alive and beautiful, a life 
nourished on absolute beatitudes, descending into nature 
to behold itself reflected there. His will is perverted, 
he worships the accidents of society, and his praise of 
nature is thieving and selfish. 

Nothing certifies the prevalence of this taste in the 
people more than the circulation of the poems, — one 
would say most incongruously united by some book- 
seller, — of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. The only unity 
is in the subjectiveness and the aspiration common to 
the three writers. Shelley, though a poetic mind, is 
never a poet. His muse is uniformly imitative; all 
his poems composite. A good English scholar he is, 
with ear, taste, and memory; much more, he is a 
character full of noble and prophetic traits; but 
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imagination, the original, authentic fire of the bard, he 
has not. He is clearly modern, and shares with Richter, 
Chateaubriand, Manzoni, and Wordsworth, the feeling of 
the infinite, which so labours for expression in their 
different genius. But all his lines are arbitrary, not 
necessary. When we read poetry, the mind asks, — Was 
this verse one of twenty which the author might have 
written as well ; or is this what that man was created to 
say? But, whilst every line of the true poet will be 
genuine, he is in a boundless power and freedom to say 
a million things. And the reason why he can say one 
thing well, is because his vision extends to the sight of 
all things, and so he describes each as one who knows 
many and all. 

The fame of Wordsworth is a leading fact in modern 
literature, when it is considered how hostile his genius 
at first seemed to the reigning taste, and with what 
feeble poetic talents his great and steadily growing 
dominion has been established. More than any poet his 
success has been not his own but that of the idea which 
he shared with his coevals, and which he has rarely 
succeeded in adequately expressing, " The Excursion " 
awakened in every lover of Nature the right feeling. 
We saw stars shine, we felt the awe of mountains, we 
heard the rustle of the wind in the grass, and knew again 
the ineffable secret of solitude. It was a great joy. 
It was nearer to Nature than anything we had before, 
But the interest of the poem ended almost with the 
narrative of the influences of Nature on the mind of the 
Boy, in the First Book. Obviously for that passage 
the poem was written, and with the exception of tins 
and of a few strains of the like character in the sequel, 
the whole poem was dull. Here was no poem, but here 
was poetry, and a sure index where the subtle muse was 
about to pitch her tent and find the argument of her 
song. It was the human soul in these last ages striving 
for a just publication of itself. Add to this, however, 
the great praise of Wordsworth, that more than any 
other contemporary bard he is pervaded with a reverence 
of somewhat higher than (conscious) thought. There is 
in him that property common to all great poets, a wisdom 
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of humanity, which is superior to any talents which they 
exert. It is the wisest part of Shakespeare and of Milton. 
For they are poets by the free course which they 
allow to the informing soul, which through their eyes 
beholdeth again and blesseth the things which it hath 
made. The soul is superior to its knowledge, wiser than 
any of its works. 

With the name of Wordsworth rises to our recollec- 
tion the name of his contemporary and friend, Walter 
Savage Landor — a man working in a very different 
and peculiar spirit, yet one whose genius and accomplish- 
ments deserve a wiser criticism than we have yet seen 
applied to them, and the rather that his name does not 
readily associate itself with any school of writers. Of 
Thomas Carlyie, also, we shall say nothing at this time, 
since the quality and the energy of his influence on the 
youth of this country will require at our hands, ere long, 
a distant and faithful acknowledgment. 

But of all men he who has united in himself, and that 
in the most extraordinary degree, the tendencies of the 
era, is the German poet, naturalist, and philosopher, 
Goethe. Whatever the age inherited or invented, he 
made his own. He has owed to Commerce and to the 
victories of the Understanding, all their spoils. Such 
was his capacity, that the magazines of the world's 
ancient or modern wealth, which arts and intercourse 
and scepticism could command, — he wanted them all. 
Had there been twice so much, he could have used it 
as well. Geologist, mechanic, merchant, chemist, king, 
radical, painter, composer, — all worked for him, and a 
thousand men seemed to look through his eyes. He 
learned as readily as other men breathe. Of all the 
men of this time, not one has seemed so much at home 
in it as he. He was not afraid to live. And in him this 
encyclopaedia of facts, which it has been the boast of 
the age to compile, wrought an equal effect. He was 
knowing ; he was brave ; he was clean from all narrow- 
ness ; he has a perfect propriety and taste, — a quality 
by no means common to the German writers. Nay, 
since the earth, as we said, had become a reading-room, 
the new opportunities seem to have aided him to be that 
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resolute realist he is, and seconded his sturdy determina- 
tion to see things for what they are. To look at him 
one would say there was never an observer before. 
What sagacity, what industry of observation. To read 
his record is a frugality of time, for you shall find no 
word that does not stand for a thing, and he is of that 
comprehension which can see the value of truth. His 
love of nature has seemed to give a new meaning to 
that word. There was never man more domesticated in 
this world than he. And he is an apology for the 
analytic spirit of the period, because, of his analysis, 
always wholes were the result. All conventions, all 
traditions he rejected. And yet he felt his entire right 
and duty to stand before and try and judge every fact 
in nature. He thought it necessary to dot round with 
his own pen the entire sphere of knowables; and for 
many of his stories, this seems the only reason : Here 
is a piece of humanity I had hitherto omitted to 
sketch ; — take this. He does not say so in syllables, — 
yet a sort of conscientious feeling he had to be up to the 
universe, is the best account and apology for many of 
them. He shared also the subjectiveness of the age, 
and that too in both the senses I have discriminated. 
With the sharpest eye for form, colour, botany, engrav- 
ing, medals, persons and manners, he never stopped at 
surface, but pierced the purpose of a thing and studied 
to reconcile that purpose with his own being. What he 
could so reconcile was good ; what he could not, was 
false. Hence a certain greatness encircles every fact he 
treats ; for to him it has a soul, an eternal reason why 
it was so, and not otherwise. This is the secret of that 
deep realism, which went about among all objects he 
beheld, to find the cause why they must be what they 
are. It was with him a favourite task to find a theory 
of every institution, custom, art, work of art, which he 
observed. Witness his explanation of the Italian mode 
of reckoning the hours of the day, as growing out of the 
Italian climate ; of the obelisk of Egypt, as growing out 
of a common natural fracture in the granite parallelo- 
piped in Upper Egypt; of the Doric architecture, and 
the Gothic; of the Venetian music of the gondolier, 
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originating in the habit of the fishers' wives of the Lido 
singing on shore to their husbands on the sea ; of the 
amphitheatre, which is the enclosure of the natural cup 
of heads that arranges itself round every spectacle in the 
street; of the colouring of Titian and Paul Veronese, 
which one may verify in common daylight in Venice 
every afternoon; of the Carnival at Rome; of the 
domestic rural architecture in Italy ; and many the like 
examples. 

But also that other vicious subjectiveness, that vice of 
the time, infected him also. We are provoked with his 
Olympian self-complacency, the patronizing air with 
which he vouchsafes to tolerate the genius and perform- 
ances of other mortals, " the good Hiller," " our excellent 
Kant," "the friendly Wieland," &c. &c. There is a 
good letter from Wieland to Merck, in which Wieland 
relates that Goethe read to a select party his journal of 
a tour in Switzerland with the Grand Duke, and their 
passage through the Vallais and over the St. Gothard. 
"It was," said Wieland, "as good as Xenophon's 
Anabasis. The piece is one of his most masterly pro- 
ductions, and is thought and written with the greatness 
peculiar to him. The fair hearers were enthusiastic at 
the nature in this piece; I liked the sly art in the 
composition, whereof they saw nothing, still better. 
It is a true poem, so concealed is the art too. But what 
most remarkably in this, as in all his other works, 
distinguishes him from Homer and Shakespeare, is, that 
the Me, the Ille ego, everywhere glimmers through, 
although without any boasting and with an infinite 
fineness." This subtle element of egotism in Goethe 
certainly does not seem to deform his compositions, 
but to lower the moral influence of the man. He differs 
from all the great in the total want of frankness. 
Whoso saw Milton, whoso saw Shakespeare, saw them 
do their best, and utter their whole heart manlike 
among their brethren. No man was permitted to 
call Goethe brother. He hid himself, and worked 
always to astonish, which is egotism, and therefore 
little. 

If we try Goethe by the ordinary canons of criticism 
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we should say that his thinking is of great altitude, 
and all level ; not a succession of summits, but a high 
Asiatic table-land. Dramatic power, the rarest talent 
in literature, he ha9 very little. He has an eye constant 
to the fact of life and that never pauses in its advance. 
But the great felicities, the miracles of poetry, he has 
never. It is all design with him, just thought and 
instructed expression, analogies, allusion, illustration, 
which knowledge and correct thinking supply; but of 
Shakespeare and the transcendent muse, no syllable. 
Yet in the court and law to which we ordinarily speak, 
and without adverting to absolute standards, we claim 
for him the praise of truth, of fidelity to his intellectual 
nature. He is the king of all scholars. In these days 
and in this country, where the scholars are few and idle, 
where men read easy books and sleep after dinner, it 
seems as if no book could so safely be put in the hands 
of young men as the letters of Goethe, which attest the 
incessant activity of this man, to eighty years, in an 
endless variety of studies, with uniform cheerfulness 
and greatness of mind. They cannot be read without 
shaming us into an emulating industry. Let him have 
the praise of the love of truth. We think, when we 
contemplate the stupendous glory of the world, that it 
were life enough for one man merely to lift his hands 
and cry with St. Augustine, " Wrangle who pleases, I 
will wonder." Well, this he did. Here was a man 
who, in the feeling that the thing itself was so admirable 
as to leave all comment behind, went up and dovm, 
from object to object, lifting the veil from every one, 
and did no more. What he said of Lavater, may 
truelier be said of him, that " it was fearful to stand in 
the presence of one before whom all the boundaries 
within which Nature has circumscribed our being were 
laid flat." His are the bright and terrible eyes which 
meet the modern student in every sacred chapel of 
thought, in every public enclosure. 

But now, that we may not seem to dodge the 
question which all men ask, nor pay a great man so 
ill a compliment as to praise him only in the convene 
tional and comparative speech, let us honestly record out 

vol. IV. I 
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thought upon the total worth and influence of this 
genius. Does he represent, not only the achievement 
of that age in which he lived, but that which it would 
be and is now becoming ? And what shall we think 
of that absence of the moral sentiment, that singular 
equivalence to him of good and evil in action, which 
discredit his compositions to the pure? The spirit of 
his biography, of his poems, of his tales, is identical, and 
we may here set down by way of comment on his genius 
the impressions recently awakened in us by the story 
of Wilhelm Meisten 

All great men have written proudly, nor cared to 
explain. They knew that the intelligent reader would 
come at last, and would thank them. So did Dante, so 
did Machiavel. Goethe has done this in Meister. We 
can fancy him saying to himself: — There are poets 
enough of the Ideal ; let me paint the Actual, as, after 
years of dreams, it will still appear and reappear to wise 
men. That all shall right itself in the long Morrow, I 
may well allow, and my novel may easily wait for the same 
regeneration. The age, that can damn it as false and 
falsifying, will see that it is deeply one with the genius and 
history of all the centuries. I have given my characters 
a bias to error. Men have the same. I have let 
mischance befall instead of good fortune. They do so 
daily. And out of many vices and misfortunes, I have 
let a great success grow, as I had known in my own and 
many other examples. Fierce churchmen and effeminate 
aspirants will chide and hate my name, but every keen 
beholder of life will justify my truth, and will acquit me 
of prejudging the cause of humanity by painting it with 
this morose fidelity. To a profound soul is not austere 
truth the sweetest flattery ? 

Yes, Goethe ! but the ideal is truer than the actual. 
That is ephemeral, but this changes not. Moreover, 
because nature is moral, that mind only can see, in 
which the same order entirely obtains. An interchange- 
able Truth, Beauty and Goodness, each wholly interfused 
in the other, must make the humours of that eye which 
would see causes reaching to their last effect and re- 
producing the world forever. The least inequality of 
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mixture, the excess of one element over the other, in 
that degree diminishes the transparency of things, 
makes the world opaque to the observer, and destroys 
so far the value of his experience. No particular gifts 
can countervail this defect. In reading Meister, I am 
charmed with the insight; to use a phrase of Ben 
Jonson's, " it is rammed with life." I find there actual 
men and women even too faithfully painted. I am, 
moreover instructed in the possibility of a highly 
accomplished society, and taught to look for great 
talent and culture under a gray coat. But this is all. 
The limits of artificial society are never quite out of 
sight. The vicious conventions, which hem us in like 
prison walls and which the poet should explode at his 
touch, stand for all they are worth in the newspaper. 
I am never lifted above myself, I am not transported 
out of the dominion of the senses, or cheered with an 
infinite tenderness, or armed with a grand trust. 

Goethe, then, must be set down as the poet of the 
Actual, not of the Ideal ; the poet of limitation, not of 
possibility ; of this world, and not of religion and hope ; 
in short, if we may say so, the poet of prose, and not 
of poetry. He accepts the base doctrine of Fate, and 
gleans what straggling joys may yet remain out of its 
ban. He- is like a banker or a weaver with a passion 
for the country ; he steals out of the hot streets before 
sunrise, or after sunset, or on a rare holiday, to get a 
draft of sweet air and a gaze at the magnificence of 
summer, but dares not break from his slavery and 
lead a man's life in a man's relation to nature. In that 
which should be his own place, he feels like a truant, 
and is scourged back presently to his task and his cell. 
Poetry is with Goethe thus external, the gilding of the 
chain, the mitigation of his fate; but the Muse never 
assays those thunder-tones which cause to vibrate the 
sun and the moon, which dissipate by dreadful melody 
all this iron network of circumstance, and abolish the 
old heavens and the old earth before the freewill or 
Godhead of man. That Goethe had not a moral per- 
ception proportionate to his other powers, is not then 
merely a circumstance, as we might relate of a man that 
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he had or had not the sense of tune or an eye for 
colours, but it is the cardinal fact of health or disease ; 
since, lacking this, he failed in the high sense to be a 
creator, and with divine endowments, drops by irre- 
versible decree into the common history of genius. He 
was content to fall into the track of vulgar poets, and 
spend on common aims his splendid endowments, and 
has declined the office proffered to now and then a man 
in many centuries in the power of his genius, of a 
Redeemer of the human mind. He has written better 
than other poets, only as his talent was subtler, but the 
ambition of creation he refused. Life for him is prettier, 
easier, wiser, decenter, has a gem or two more on its 
robe, but its old eternal burden is not relieved; no drop 
of healthier blood flows yet in its veins. Let him pass. 
Humanity must wait for its. physician still at the side of 
the road, and confess as this man goes out, that they 
have served it better who assured it out of the innocent 
hope in their hearts that a Physician will come, than 
this majestic Artist, with all the treasuries of wit, of 
science, and of power at his command. 

The criticism, which is not so much spoken as felt in 
reference to Goethe, instructs us directly in the hope of 
literature. We feel that a man gifted like him should 
not leave the world as he found it. It is true, though 
somewhat sad, that every fine genius teaches us how to 
blame himself. Being so much, we cannot forgive him 
for not being more. When one of these grand monads 
is incarnated whom nature seems to design for eternal 
men and draw to her bosom, we think that the old 
wearinesses of Europe and Asia, the trivial forms of daily 
life will now epd, and a new morning break on us all. 
What is Austria ? What is England ? What is our 
graduated and petrified social scale of ranks and em- 
ployments? Shall not a poet redeem us from these 
idolatries, and pale their legendary lustre before the 
fires of the Divine Wisdom which burn in his heart ? 
All that in our sovereign moments each of us has 
divined of the powers of thought, all the hints of omni- 
presence and energy which we have caught, this man 
should unfold, and constitute facts. 
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An<J this is the insatiable craving which alternately 
saddens and gladdens men at this day. The Doctrine of 
the Life of Man established after the truth through all 
his faculties ; — this is the thought which the literature 
of this hour meditates and labours to say. This is that 
which tunes the tongue and fires the eye and sits in the 
silence of the youth. Verily it will not long want 
articulate and melodious expression. There is nothing 
in the heart but comes presently to the lips. The very 
depth of the sentiment, which is the author of all the 
cutaneous life we see, is guarantee for the riches of 
science and of song in the age to come. He who doubts 
whether this age or this country can yield any contribu- 
tion to the literature of the world, only betrays his own 
blindness to the necessities of the human soul. Has the 
power of poetry ceased, or the need ? Have the eyes 
ceased to see that which they would have, and which 
they have not ? Have they ceased to see other eyes ? 
Are there no lonely, anxious, wondering children, who 
must tell their tale ? Are we not evermore whipped by 
thoughts ; 

" In sorrow steeped, and steeped in love 
Of thoughts not yet incarnated." 

The heart beats in this age as of old, and the passions 
are busy as ever. Nature has not lost one ringlet of her 
beauty, one impulse of resistance and valour. From the 
necessity of loving none are exempt, and he that loves 
must utter his desires. A charm as radiant as beauty 
ever beamed, a love that fainteth at the sight of its 
object, is new to-day. 

"The world does not run smoother than of old, 
There are sad haps that must be told." 

Man is not so far lost but that he suffers ever the great 
Discontent which is the elegy of his loss and the pre- 
diction of his recovery. In the gay saloon he laments 
that these figures are not what Raphael and Guercino 
painted. Withered though he stand, and trifler though he 
be, the august spirit of the world looks out from his eyes. 
In his heart he knows the ache of spiritual pain, and 
his thought can animate the sea and land. What then 
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shall hinder the Genius of the time from speaking its 
thought ? It cannot be silent, if it would. It will write 
in a higher spirit and a wider knowledge and with 
a grander practical aim than ever yet guided the pen of 
poet. It will write the annals of a changed world, and 
record the descent of principles into practice, of love 
into Government, of love into Trade. It will describe 
the new heroic life of man, the now unbelieved possibility 
of simple living and of clean and noble relations with 
men. Religion will bind again these that were some- 
time frivolous, customary, enemies, sceptics, self-seekers, 
into a joyful reverence for the circumambient Whole, 
and that which was ecstasy shall become daily bread. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 1 

WE sometimes meet in a stage coach in New England 
an erect, muscular man, with fresh complexion 
and a smooth hat, whose nervous speech instantly betrays 
the English traveller ; — a man nowise cautious to conceal 
his name or that of his native country, or his very 
slight esteem for the persons and the country that 
surround him. When Mr. Bull rides in an American 
coach, he speaks quick and strong ; he is very ready to 
confess his ignorance of everything about him, persons, 
manners, customs, politics, geography. He wonders 
that the Americans should build with wood, whilst all 
this stone is lying in the roadside ; and is astonished to 
learn that a wooden house may last a hundred years ; 
nor will he remember the fact as many minutes after 
it has been told him : he wonders they do not make 
elder-wine and cherry-bounce, since here are cherries, 
and every mile is crammed with elder-bushes. He has 
never seen a good horse in America, nor a good coach, 
nor a good inn. Here is very good earth and water and 
plenty of them ; that he is free to allow ; to all other 
gifts of nature or man his eyes are sealed by the inexor- 
able demand for the precise conveniences to which he is 
accustomed in England. Add to this proud blindness 
the better quality of great downrightness in speaking 
the truth, and the love of fair play, on all occasions, and 
moreover the peculiarity which is alleged of the English- 
man, that his virtues do not come out until he quarrels. 
Transfer these traits to a very elegant and accom- 
plished mind, and we shall have no bad picture of 
Walter Savage Landor, who may stand as a favourable 
impersonation of the genius of his countrymen at the 
present day. A sharp, dogmatic man, with a great 
deal of knowledge, a great deal of worth, and a great 
deal of pride ; with a profound contempt for all that he 

1 From The Dial, Vol. ii. No. 2, October 1841. 
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does not understand ; a master of all elegant learning, 
and capable of the utmost delicacy of sentiment, and 
yet prone to indulge a sort of ostentation of coarse 
imagery and language His partialities and dislikes are 
by no means culpable, but are often whimsical and 
taiusing ; yet they are quite sincere, and, like those of 
Johnson and Coleridge, are easily separable from the 
man. What he says of Wordsworth is true of himself, 
that he delights to throw a clod of dirt on the table, and 
cry " Gentlemen, there is a better man than all of you." 
Bolivar, Mina and General Jackson will never be greater 
soldiers than Napoleon and Alexander, let Mr. Landor 
think as he will ; nor will he persuade us to burn Plato 
and Xenophon, out of our admiration of Bishop Patrick, 
or " Lucas on Happiness/* or " Lucas on Holiness," or 
even Barrow's Sermons* Yet a man may love a paradox 
without either losing his wit or his honesty. A leas 
pardonable eccentricity is the cold and gratuitous 
obtrusion of licentious images, not so much the sugges- 
tion of merriment as of bitterness. Montaigne assigns 
as a reason for his licence of speech, that he is tired of 
seeing his Essays on the work-tables of ladies, and he is 
determined they shall for the future put them out of 
sight. In Mr. Landor's coarseness there is a certain 
air of defiance, and the rude word seems sometimes to 
arise from a disgust at niceness and over-refinement. 
Before a well-dressed company he plunges his ringers 
in a cesspool, as if to expose the whiteness of his hands 
and the jewels of his ring. Afterward, he washes them 
in water, he washes them in wine; but you are never 
secure from his freaks. A sort of Earl Peterborough in 
literature, his eccentricity is too decided not to have 
diminished his greatness. He has capital enough to 
have furnished the brain of fifty stock authors, yet has 
written no book. 

But we have spoken all our discontent. Possibly his 
writings are open to harsher censure ; but we love the 
man from sympathy, as well as for reasons to be 
assigned ; and have no wish, if we were able, to put an 
argument in the mouth of his critics. Now for twenty 
years we have still found the " Imaginary Conversations 
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a sure resource in solitude, and it seems to us as 
original in its form as in its matter. Nay, when we 
remember his rich and ample page, wherein we are 
always sure to find free and sustained thought, a keen 
and precise understanding, and affluent and ready 
memory familiar with all chosen books, an industrious 
observation in every department of life, an experience to 
which nothing has occurred in vain, honour for every 
just and generous sentiment and a scourge like that of 
Furies for every oppressor, whether public or private, — 
we feel how dignified is this perpetual Censor in his 
curule chair, and we wish to thank a benefactor of the 
reading world. 

Mr. Landor is one of the foremost of that small class 
who make good in the nineteenth century the claims of 
pure literature. In these busy days of avarice and 
ambition, when there is so little disposition to profound 
thought or to any but the most superficial intellectual 
entertainments, a faithful scholar, receiving from past 
ages the treasures of wit and enlarging them by his own 
love, is a friend and consoler of mankind. When we 

Sonounce the names of Homer and JSschylus ; Horace, 
rid and Plutarch ; Erasmus, Scaliger and Montaigne ; 
Ben Jonson and Izaak Walton ; Dryden and Pope, — we 
pass at once out of trivial associations and enter into a 
region of the purest pleasure accessible to human nature. 
We have quitted all beneath the moon and entered 
that crystal sphere in which everything in the world 
of matter reappears, but transfigured and immortal, 
literature is the effort of man to indemnify himself for 
the wrongs of his condition. The existence of the 
poorest play-wright and the humblest scrivener is a 
good omen. A chaim attaches to the most inferior 
names which have in any manner got themselves en- 
rolled in the registers of the House of Fame, even as 
porters and grooms in the courts ; to Creech and 
Fenton, Theobald and Dennis, Aubrey and Spence. 
From the moment of entering a library and opening 
a desired book, we cease to be citizens, creditors, 
debtors, housekeepers and men of care and fear. What 
boundless leisure I what original jurisdiction! the old 
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constellations have set, new and brighter have arisen ; 
an Elysian light tinges all objects : — 

" In the afternoon we came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon." 

And this sweet asylum of an intellectual life must 
appear to have the sanction of nature, as long as so 
many men are born with so decided an aptitude for 
reading and writing. Let us thankfully allow every 
faculty and art which opens new scope.to a life so con- 
fined as ours. There are vast spaces in a thought : a 
slave, to whom the religious sentiment is opened, has 
a freedom which makes his master's freedom a slavery. 
Let us not be so illiberal with our schemes for the 
renovation of society and nature as to disesteem or 
deny the literary spirit. Certainly there are heights in 
nature which command this; there are many more 
which this commands. It is vain to call it a luxury, and 
as saints and reformers are apt to do, decry it as a 
species of day-dreaming. What else are sanctities, and 
reforms, and all other things ? Whatever can make for 
itself an element, means, organs, servants, and the most 
profound and permanent existence in the hearts and 
heads of millions of men, must have a reason for its 
being. Its excellency is reason and vindication enough. 
If rhyme rejoices us there should be rhyme, as much as 
if fire cheers us, we should bring wood and coals. Each 
kind of excellence takes place for its hour and excludes 
everything else. Do not brag of your actions, as if they 
were better than Homer's verses or Raphael's pictures. 
Raphael and Homer feel that action is pitiful beside 
their enchantments. They could act too, if the stake 
was worthy of them: but now all that is good in the 
universe urges them to their task. Whoever writes for 
the love of truth and beauty, and not with ulterior ends, 
belongs to this sacred class ; and among these, few men 
of the present age have a better claim to be numbered 
than Mr. Landor. Wherever genius or taste has 
existed, wherever freedom and justice are threatened, 
which he values as the element in which genius may 
*vork, his interest is sure to be commanded. His love 
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of beauty is passionate, and betrays itself in all petulant 
and contemptuous expressions. 

But beyond his delight in genius and his love of indi- 
vidual and civil liberty, Mr. Landor has a perception 
that is much more rare, the appreciation of character. 
This is the more remarkable considered with his intense 
nationality, to which we have already alluded. He is 
buttoned in English broadcloth to the chin. He hates 
the Austrians, the Italians, the French, the Scotch, and 
the Irish. He has the common prejudices of an English 
landholder; values his pedigree, his acres and the 
syllables of his name; loves all his advantages, is not 
insensible to the beauty of his watch-seal, or the Turk's 
head on his umbrella ; yet with all this miscellaneous 
pride there is a noble nature within him which instructs 
him that he is so rich that he can well spare all his trap- 
pings, and, leaving to others the painting of circum- 
stance, aspire to the office of delineating character. He 
draws his own portrait in the costume of a village 
schoolmaster, and a sailor, and serenely enjoys the 
victory of nature over fortune. Not only the elaborated 
story of Normanby, but the whimsical selection of his 
heads proves this taste. He draws with evident pleasure 
the portrait of a man who never said anything right and 
never did anything wrong. But in the character of 
Pericles he has found full play for beauty and greatness 
of behaviour, where the circumstances are in harmony 
with the man. These portraits, though mere sketches, 
must be valued as attempts in the very highest kind of 
narrative, which not only has very few examples to 
exhibit of any success, but very few competitors in the 
attempt. The word Character is in all mouths ; it is a 
force which we all feel ; yet who has analyzed it ? What 
is the nature of that subtle and majestic principle which 
attaches us to a few persons, hot so much by personal 
as by the most spiritual ties ? What is the quality of 
the persons who, without being public men, or literary 
men, or rich men, or active men, or (in the popular 
sense) religious men, have a certain salutary omni- 
presence in all our life's history, almost giving their own 
quality to the atmosphere and the landscape ? A mora 1 
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force, yet wholly unmindful of creed and catechism, 
intellectual, but scornful of books, it works directly and 
without means, and though it may be resisted at any 
time, yet resistance to it is a suicide. For the person 
who stands in this lofty relation to his fellow-men is 
always the impersonation to them of their conscience. 
It is a sufficient proof of the extreme delicacy of this 
element, evanescing before any but the most sympathetic 
vision, that it has so seldom been employed in the drama 
and in novels. Mr. Landor, almost alone among living 
English writers, has indicated his perception of it. 

These merits make Mr. Landor* s position in the re- 
public of letters one of great mark and dignity. He 
exercises with a grandeur of spirit the office of writer, 
and carries it with an air of old and unquestionable 
nobility. We do not recollect an example of more 
complete independence in literary history. He has no 
clanship, no friendships that warp him. He was one of 
the first to pronounce Wordsworth the great poet of the 
age, yet he discriminates his faults with the greater 
freedom. He loves Pindar, ^schylus, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Virgil, yet with open eyes. 
His position is by no means the highest in literature : 
he is not a poet or a philosopher. He is a man full of 
thoughts, but not, like Coleridge, a man of ideas. Only 
from a mind conversant with the First Philosophy can 
definitions be expected. Coleridge has contributed many 
valuable ones to modern literature. Mr. Landor ' s defi- 
nitions are only enumerations of particulars ; the generic 
law is not seized. But as it is not from the highest Alps 
or Andes but from less elevated summits that the most 
attractive landscape is commanded, so is Mr. Landor the 
most useful and agreeable of critics. He has commented 
on a wide variety of writers, with a closeness and extent 
of view which has enhanced the value of those authors 
to his readers. His Dialogue on the Epicurean philosophy 
is a theory of the genius of Epicurus. The Dialogue 
between Barrow and Newton is the best of all criticisms 
on the essays of Bacon. His picture of Demosthenes in 
three several Dialogues is new and adequate. He has 
illustrated the genius of Homer, i£schylus f Pindai; 
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Euripides, Thucydides. Then he has examined before 
he has expatiated, and the minuteness of his verbal 
criticism gives a confidence in his fidelity when he speaks 
the language of meditation or of passion. His acquaint- 
ance with the English tongue is unsurpassed. He " hates 
false words, and seeks with care, difficulty and naorose- 
ness those that fit the thing." He knows the value 
of his own words. " They are not," he says, " written 
on slate." He never stoops to explanation, nor uses 
seven words where one will do. He is a master of 
condensation and suppression, and that in no vulgar way. 
He knows the wide difference between compression and an 
obscure, elliptical style. The dense writer has yet ample 
room and choice of phrase, and even a gamesome mood 
often between his valid words. There is no inadequacy 
or disagreeable contraction in his sentence, any more than 
in a human face, where in a square space of a few inches 
is found room for every possible variety of expression. 

Yet it is not as an artist that Mr. Landor commends 
himself to us. He is not epic or dramatic, he has not 
the high, overpowering method by which the master 
gives unity and integrity to a work of many parts. He 
is too wilful, and never abandons himself to his genius. 
His books are a strange mixture of politics, etymology, 
allegory, sentiment, and personal history; and what 
skill of transition he may possess is superficial, not 
spiritual. His merit must rest at last, not on the spirit 
of the dialogue or the symmetry of any of his historical 
portraits, but on the value of his sentences. Many of 
these will secure their own immortality in English 
literature ; and this, rightly considered, is no mean merit. 
These are not plants and animals, but the genetical 
atoms of which both are composed. All our great debt 
to the Oriental world is of this kind, not utensils and 
statues of the precious metal, but bullion and gold-dust. 
Of many of Mr. Landor' s sentences we are fain to 
remember what was said of those of Socrates ; that they 
are cubes, which will stand firm, place them how or 
where you will. 1 

1 Here followed two pages of familiar passages from the " Conver- 
sations."—.^ 
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THE SENSES AND THE SOUL. 1 

"\X THAT we know is a point to what we do not 
V V know." The first questions are still to be 
asked. Let any man bestow a thought on himself, how 
he came hither, and whither he tends, and l\e will find 
that all the literature, all the philosophy that is on 
record, have done little to dull the edge of inquiry. 
The globe that swims so silently with us through the sea 
of space, has never a port, but with its little convoy of 
friendly orbs pursues its voyage through the signs of 
heaven, to renew its navigation again for ever. The 
wonderful tidings our glasses and calendars give us 
concerning the hospitable lights that hang around us in 
the deep, do not appease but inflame our curiosity; and 
in like manner, our culture does not lead to any goal, 
but its richest results of thought and action are only 
new preparation. 

Here on the surface of our swimming earth we come 
out of silence into society already formed, into language, 
customs, and traditions, ready made, and the multitude 
of our associates discountenance us from expressing any 
surprise at the somewhat agreeable novelty of Being, 
and frown down any intimation on our part of a 
disposition to assume our own vows, to preserve our 
independence, and to institute any inquiry into the 
sweet and sublime vision which surrounds us. 

And yet there seems no need that any should fear we 
should grow too wise. The path of truth has obstacles 
enough of its own. We dwell on the surface of nature. 
We dwell amidst surfaces; and surface laps so closely 
on surface, that we cannot easily pierce to see the 
interior organism. Then the subtlety of things ! Under 
every cause, another cause. Truth soars too high or 
dives too deep for the most resolute inquirer. See of 
how much we know nothing. See the strange position 
of man. Our science neither comprehends him as a 

* 

1 From The Dial, Vol. ii. No. 3, January 1842. 
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whole, nor any one of its particulars. See the action 
and reaction of Will and Necessity. See his passions, 
and their origin in the deeps of nature and circumstance. 
See the Fear that rides even the brave. See the 
omnipresent Hope, whose fountains in our consciousness 
no metaphysician can find. Consider the phenomenon 
of Laughter, and explore the elements of the Comic. 
What do we know of the mystery of Music ? and what 
of Form ? why this stroke, this outline should express 
beauty, and that other not ? See the occult region of 
Demonology, with coincidence, foresight, dreams, and 
omens. Consider the appearance of Death, the formi- 
dable secret of our destiny, looming up as the barrier of 
nature. 

Our ignorance is great enough, and yet the fact most 
surprising is not our ignorance, but the aversation of 
men from knowledge. That which, one would say, 
would unite all minds and join all hands, the ambition 
to push, as far as fate would permit, the planted garden 
of man on every hand into the kingdom of Night, really 
fires the heart of few and solitary men. Tell men to 
study themselves, and for the most part, they find 
nothing less interesting. While we walk environed 
before and behind with Will, Fate, Hope, Fear, Love, 
and Death, these phantoms or angels, whom we catch 
at but cannot embrace, it is droll to see the contentment 
and incuriosity of man. All take it for granted, — the 
learned as well as the unlearned, — that a great deal, 
nay, almost all, is known and for ever settled. But in 
truth all is now to be begun, and every new mind ought 
to take the attitude of Columbus, launch out from the 
gaping loiterers on the shore, and sail west for a new 
world. 

This profound ignorance, this deep sleep of the higher 
faculties of man, co-exists with a great abundance of 
what are called the means of learning, great activity of 
bookmaking, and of formal teaching. Go into one of 
our public libraries, when a new box of books and 
journals has arrived with the usual importation of the 
periodical literature of England. The best names of 
Britain are on the covers. What a mass of literary 
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production for a single week or month ! We speculate 
upon it before we read. We say, what an invention is the 
press and the journal, by which a hundred pale students, 
each a hive of distilled flowers of learning, of thought, — 
each a poet,— each an accomplished man whom the 
selectest influences have joined to breed and enrich, are 
made to unite their manifold streams for the information 
and delight of everybody who can read ! How lame is 
speech, how imperfect the communication of the ancient 
Harper, wandering from castle to hamlet, to sing to a 
vagrant audience his melodious thoughts! These un- 
opened books contain the chosen verses of a hundred 
minstrels, born, living, and singing in distant countries 
and different languages; for the intellectual' wealth of 
the world, like its commercial, rolls to London, and 
through that great heart is hurled again to the ex- 
tremities. And here, too, is the result, not poetic, of 
how much thought, how much experience, and how 
much suffering of wise and cultivated men 1 How* can 
we in America expect books of our own, whilst this bale 
of wisdom arrives once or twice in a month at our 
ports? 

In this mind we open the books, and begin to read. 
We find they are books about books ; and then perhaps 
the book criticized was itself a compilation or digest of 
others ; so that the page we read is at third or fourth 
hand from the event or sentiment which it describes. 
Then we find that much the largest proportion of the 
pages relates exclusively to matter of fact — to the 
superficial fact, and, as if systematically, shuns any 
reference to a thought or law which the fact indicated 
A large part again, both of the prose and verse, is 
gleanings from old compositions, and the oft repeated 
praise of such is repeated in the phrase of the present 
day. We have even the mortification to find one more 
deduction still from our anticipated prize, namely, that 
a large portion of ostentatious criticism is merely a 
hired advertisement of the great booksellers. In the 
course of our turning of leaves, we fall at last on an 
extraordinary passage — a record of thought and virtue, 
or a clarion strain of poetry, or perchance a traveller 
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makes us acquainted with strange modes of life and 
some relic of primeval religion, or, rarer yet, a profound 
sentence is here printed — shines here new but eternal 
on these linen pages, — we wonder whence it came, — or 
perhaps trace it instantly home — aut Erasmus aut 
Diabolus — to the only head it could come f ronu 

A few r thoughts are all we glean from the best 
inspection of the paper pile ; all the rest is combination 
and confectionery, A little part abides in our memory, 
and goes to exalt the sense of duty, and make us 
happier. For the rest, our heated expectation is chilled 
and disappointed. Some indirect benefit will no doubt 
accrue. If we read with braced and active mind, we 
learn this negative fact, itself a piece of human life. 
We contrast this mountain of dross with the grains of 
gold, — we oversee the writer, and learn somewhat of 
the laws of writing. But a lesson as good we might be 
learning elsewhere. 

Now what is true of a month's or a year's issue 
of new books, seems to me with a little qualification 
true of the age. The stock-writers, (for the honesty of 
the literary class has given this population a name), 
vastly out-number the thinking men. One man, two 
men, — possibly, three or four, — have cast behind them 
the long descended costume of the academy, and the 
expectation of fashion, and have said, This world is too 
fair, this world comes home too near to me than that I 
should walk a stranger in it, and live at second-hand, 
fed by other men's doctrines, or treading only in their 
steps ; I feel a higher right herein, and will hearken to 
the Oracle myself. Such have perceived the extreme 
poverty of literature, have seen that there was not and 
could not be help for the fervent soul, except through 
its own energy. But the great number of those who 
have voluminously ministered to the popular tastes were 
men of talents, who had some feat which each could 
do with words, but who have not added to wisdom or 
to virtue. Talent amuses; Wisdom instructs. Talent 
shows me what another man can do ; Genius acquaints 
me with the spacious circuits of the common nature. 
One is carpentry ; the other is growth. To make a step 

VOL. IV. K 
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into the world of thought is now given to but few men; 
to make a second step beyond the first, only one in a 
country can do ; but to carry the thought on to three 
steps, marks a great teacher. Aladdin's palace with its 
one unfinished window, which all the gems in the royal 
treasury cannot finish in the style of the meanest of the 
profusion of jewelled windows that were built by the 
Genie in a night, is but too true an image of the efforts of 
talent to add one verse to the copious text which inspira- 
tion writes by one or another scribe from age to age. 

It is not that the literary class or those for whom 
they write, are not lovers of truth, and amenable to 
principles. All are so. The hunger of men for truth 
is immense ; but they are not erect on their feet ; the 
senses are too strong for the soul. Our senses 
barbarize us. When the ideal world recedes before the 
senses, we are on a retrograde march. The savage 
surrenders to his senses; he is subject to paroxysms 
of joy and fear; he is lewd, and a drunkard. The 
Esquimaux in the exhilaration of the morning sun, 
when he is invigorated by sleep, will sell his bed. He 
is the fool of the moments sensations to the degree of 
losing sight of the whole amount of his sensations in so 
many years. And there is an Esquimaux in every man 
which makes us believe in the permanence of this 
moment's state of our game more than our own ex- 
perience will warrant. In the fine day we despise the 
house. At sea, the passengers always judge from the 
weather of the present moment of the probable length 
of the voyage. In a fresh breeze, they are sure of a 
good run ; becalmed, they are equally sure of a long 
passage. In trade, the momentary state of the 
markets betrays continually the experienced and long- 
sighted. In politics, and in our opinion of the prospects 
of society, we are in like manner the slaves of the hour. 
Meet one or two malignant declaimers, and we are weary 
of life, and distrust the permanence of good institutions. 
A single man in a ragged coat at an election looks 
revolutionary. But ride in a stage-coach with one 
or two benevolent persons in good spirits, and the 
Republic seems to us safe. 
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It is but an extension of the despotism of sense, — 
shall I say, only a calculated sensuality, — a little more 
comprehensive devotion which subjugates the eminent 
and the reputed wise, and hinders an ideal culture. In 
the great stakes which the leaders of society esteem not 
at all fanciful but solid, in the best reputed professions 
and operations, what is there which will bear the 
scrutiny of reason ? The most active lives have so 
much routine as to preclude progress almost equally 
with the most inactive. We defer to the noted 
merchants whose influence is felt not only in their 
native cities, but in most parts of the globe; but our 
respect does them and ourselves great injustice, for their 
trade is without system, their affairs unfold themselves 
after no law of the mind; but are bubble built on 
bubble without end; a work of arithmetic, not of 
commerce, much less of considerate humanity. They 
add voyage to voyage, and buy stocks that they may buy 
stocks, and no ulterior purpose is thought of. When 
you see their dexterity in particulars, you cannot over- 
estimate the resources of good sense, and when you find 
how empty they are of all remote aims, you cannot 
under-estimate their philosophy. 

The men of letters and the professions we have 
charged with the like surrender to routine. It is no 
otherwise with the men of office. Statesmen are solitary. 
At no time do they form a class. Governments, for the 
most part, are carried on by political merchants quite 
without principle, and according to the maxims of trade 
and huckster ; so that what is true of merchants is true 
of public officers. Why should we suffer ourselves to be 
cheated by sounding names and. fair shows ? The titles, 
the property, the notoriety, the brief consequence of our 
fellows are only the decoration of the sacrifice, and add 
to the melancholy of the observer. 

" The earth goes on the earth glittering with gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it should, 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth, all this is ours." 

All this is covered up by the speedy succession of the 
particulars, which tread so close on each other's heel 
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as to allow no space for the man to question the whole 
thing. There is somewhat terrific in this mask of routine. 
Captain Franklin, after six weeks' travelling on the ice to 
the North Pole, found himself two hundred miles south 
of the spot he had set out from. The ice had floated ; 
and we sometimes start to think we are spelling out the 
same sentences, saying the same words, repeating the 
same acts as in former years. Our ice may float also. 

This preponderance of the senses can we balance and 
redress ? Can we give permanence to the lightnings of 
thought which lick up in a moment these combustible 
mountains of sensation and custom, and reveal the moral 
order after which the world is to be rebuilt anew ? Grave 
questions truly, but such as leave us no option. To 
know the facts is already a choosing of sides, ranges us 
on the party of Light and Reason, sounds the signal for 
the strife, and prophesies an end to the insanity and a 
restoration of the balance and rectitude of man. 
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" Not with fond shekels of the tested gold, 
Nor gems whose rates are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them : but with true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sunrise ; prayers from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. "— Shakespeare. 

PYTHAGORAS said that the time when men are 
honestest is when they present themselves 
before the gods. If we can overhear the prayer we 
shall know the man. But prayers are not made to be 
overheard, or to be printed, so that we seldom have 
the prayer otherwise than it can be inferred from the 
man and his fortunes, which are the answer to the prayer, 
and always accord with it. Yet there are scattered 
about in the earth a few records of these devout hours, 
which it would edify us to read, could they be collected 
in a more catholic spirit than the wretched and re- 
pulsive volumes which usurp that name. Let us not 
have the prayers of one sect, nor of the Christian Church, 
but of men in all ages and religions who have prayed 
well. The prayer of Jesus is (as it deserves) become a 
form for the human race. Many men have contributed 
a single expression, a single word to the language of 
devotion, which is immediately caught and stereotyped 
in the prayers of their church and nation. Among the 
remains of Euripides we have this prayer : " Thou God 
of all ! infuse light into the souls of men, whereby they 
may be enabled to know what is the root from whence 
all their evils spring, and by what means they may 
avoid them." In the Phaedrus of Plato, we find this 
petition in the mouth of Socrates : " O gracious Pan 
and ye other gods who preside over this place ! grant 
that I may be beautiful within ; and that those external 
things which I have may be such as may best agree 

1 From The Dial, Vol. iii. No. I, July 1842. 
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with a right internal disposition of mind; and that 
I may account him to be rich, who is wise and just." 
Wacic the Caliph, who died a.d. 845, ended his life, 
the Arabian historians tell us, with these words : " O 
thou whose kingdom never passes away, pity one whose 
dignity is so transient." But what led us to these 
remembrances was the happy accident which in this 
undevout age lately brought us acquainted with two 
or three diaries, which attest, if there be need of attesta- 
tion, the eternity of the sentiment and its equality to 
itself through all the variety of expression. The first 
is the prayer of a deaf and dumb boy : — 

" When my long-attached friend comes to me, I have 
pleasure to converse with him, and I rejoice to pass my 
eyes over his countenance ; but soon I am weary of 
spending my time causelessly and unimproved, and I 
desire to leave him (but not in rudeness), because I 
wished to be engaged in my business. But thou, O my 
Father, knowest I always deHght to commune with 
thee in my lone and silent heart; I am never full of 
thee ; I am never weary of thee ; I am always desiring 
thee. I hunger with strong hope and affection for thee, 
and I thirst for thy grace and spirit. 

" When I go to visit my friends, I must put on my 
best garments, and I must think of my manner to please 
them. I am tired to stay long, because my mind is not 
free, and they sometimes talk gossip with me. But oh, 
my Father, thou visitest me in my work, and I can lift 
up my desires to thee, and my heart is cheered and at 
rest with thy presence, and I am always alone with thee, 
and thou dost not steal my time by foolishness. I 
always ask in my heart, where can I find thee ? " 

The next is a voice out of a solitude as strict and 
sacred as that in which nature had isolated this eloquent 
mute : — 

" My Father, when I cannot be cheerful or happy, I 
can be true and obedient, and I will not forget that 
joy has been, and may still be. If there i9 no hour of 
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solitude granted me, still I will commune with thee. If 
I may not search out and pierce my thought, so much 
the more may my living praise thee. At whatever 
price, I must be alone with thee ; this must be the 
demand I make. These duties are not the life, but the 
means which enable us to show forth the life. So must 
I take up this cross, and bear it willingly. Why should 
T feel reproved when a busy one enters the room ? I 
am not idle, though I sit with folded hands, but instantly 
I must seek some cover. For that shame I reprove my- 
self. Are they only the valuable members of society 
who labour to dress and feed it ? Shall we never ask 
the aim of all this hurry and foam, of this aimless 
activity ? Let the purpose for which I live be always 
before me ; let every thought and word go to confirm 
and illuminate that end ; namely, that I must become 
near and dear to thee ; that now I am beyond the reach 
of all but thee. 

" How can we not be reconciled to thy will'? I -will 
know the joy of giving to my friend the dearest treasure 
I have. I Know that sorrow comes not at once only. 
We cannot meet it and say, now it is overcome, but 
again, and yet again, its flood pours over us, and as full 
as at first. 

" If but this tedious battle could be fought, 
Like Sparta's heroes at one rocky pass, 
' One day be spent in dying,' men nad sought 
The spot, and beerr cut down like mower's grass. n 

The next is in a metrical form. It is the aspiration 
of a different mind, in quite other regions of power and 
duty, yet they all accord at last. 

*' Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself, 
That in my action I may soar as high, 
As I can now discern with this clear eye. 

" And next in value, which thy kindness lends, 
That I .may greatly disappoint my^ friends, 
Howe'er they think or hope that it may be, 
Theymay not dream how thon'st distinguished me. 
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" That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practise more than my tongue saith ; 
That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines, 
That I thy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated thy designs." 

The last of the four orisons is written in a singularly 
calm and healthful spirit, and contains this petition : — 

" My Father : I now come to thee with a desire to 
thank thee for the continuance of our love, the one for 
the other. I feel that without thy love in me I should 
be alone here in the flesh. I cannot express my grati- 
tude for what thou has been and continuest to be to 
me. But thou knowest what my feelings are. When 
nought on earth seemeth pleasant to me, thou dost 
make thyself known to me, and teach that which is 
needful for me, and dost cheer my travels on. I know 
that thou hast not created me and placed me here on 
earth, amidst its toils and troubles and the follies of 
those around me, and told me to be like thyself when 
I see so little of thee here to profit by ; thou hast not 
done this, and then left me here to myself, a poor, weak 
man, scarcely able to earn my bread. No ; thou art 
my Father and I will love thee, for thou didst first 
love me, and lovest me still. We will ever be parent 
and child. Wilt thou give me strength to persevere in 
this great work of redemption. Wilt thou show me the 
true means of accomplishing it. . . . I thank thee for 
the knowledge that I have attained of thee by thy sons 
who have been before me, and especially for him who 
brought me so perfect a type of thy goodness and love 
to men. ... I know that thou wilt deal with me as 
I deserve. I place myself therefore in thy hand, know- 
ing that thou wilt keep me from all harm so long as I 
consent to live under thy protecting care." 

Let these few scattered leaves, which a chance (as 
men say, but which to us shall be holy) brought under 
our eye nearly at the same moment, stand as an example 
if innumerable similar expressions which no mortal 
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witness has reported, and be a sign of the times. Might 
they be suggestion to many a heart of yet higher secret 
experiences which are ineffable ! But we must not tie 
up the rosary on which we have strung these few white 
beads, without adding a pearl of great price from that 
book of prayer, the " Confessions of Saint Augustine." 

" And being admonished to reflect upon myself, I 
entered into the very inward parts of my soul, by thy 
conduct ; and I was able to do it, because now thou 
wert become my helper. I entered and discerned with 
the eye of my soul (such as it was), even beyond my 
soul and mind itself, the Light unchangeable. Not this 
vulgar light which all flesh may look upon, nor as it 
were a greater of the same kind, as though the bright- 
ness of this should be manifold greater and with its 
greatness take up all space. Not such was this light, 
but other, yea, far other from all these. Neither was 
it so above my understanding as oil swims above water, 
or as the heaven is above the earth. But it is above 
me, because it made me ; and I am under it, because 
I was made by it. He that knows truth or verity, 
knows what that Light is, and he that knows it, knows 
eternity, and it is known by charity. O eternal Verity ! 
and true Charity ! and dear Eternity ! thou art my 
God, to thee do I sigh day and night. Thee when I 
first knew, thou liftedst me up that I might see there 
was what I might see, and that I was not yet such as 
to see. And thou didst beat back my weak sight upon 
myself, shooting out beams upon me after a vehement 
manner ; and I even trembled between love and horror, 
and I found myself to be far off, and even in the very 
region of dissimilitude from thee." 
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CHARDON STREET AND BIBLE CONVENTIONS.' 

IN the month of November, 1840, a Convention of 
Friends of Universal Reform assembled in- the 
Chardon Street Chapel in Boston, in obedience to a call in 
the newspapers, signed by a few individuals, inviting all 
persons to a public discussion of the institutions of the 
Sabbath, the Church and the Ministry. The Convention 
organized itself by the choice of Edmund Quincy as 
Moderator, spent three days in the consideration of the 
Sabbath, and adjourned to a day in March of the follow- 
ing year, for the discussion of the second topic. In 
March, accordingly, a three- days* sessions was holden 
in the same place, on the subject of the Church, and a 
third meeting fixed for the following November, which 
was accordingly holden ; and the Convention debated, 
for three days again, the remaining subject of the 
Priesthood. This Convention never printed any report 
of its deliberations, nor pretended to arrive at any Result 
by the expression of its sense in formal resolutions ; — 
the professed objects of those persons who felt the 
greatest interest in its meetings being simply the elucida- 
tion of truth through free discussion. The daily news- 
papers reported, at the time, brief sketches of the course 
of proceedings, and the remarks of the principal speakers. 
These meetipgs attracted a great deal of public attention, 
and were spoken of in different circles in every note of 
hope, of sympathy, of joy, of alarm, of abhorrence and 
of merriment. The composition of the assembly was 
rich and various. The singularity and latitude of the 
summons drew together, from all parts of New England 
and also from the Middle States, men of every shade 
of opinion from the straitest orthodoxy to the wildest 
heresy, and many persons whose church was a church 
of one member only. A great variety of dialect and 
of costume was noticed ; a great deal of confusion, 
eccentricity, and freak appeared, as well as of zeal and 

1 From The Dial, Vol. iii. No. 1, July 1842. 
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enthusiasm. If the assembly was disorderly, it was 
picturesque. Madmen, madwomen, men with beards, 
bunkers, Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, Ag- 
rarians, Seventh-day-Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, 
Calvinists, Unitarians, and Philosophers, — all came suc- 
cessively to the top, and seized their moment, if not 
their hour, wherein to chide, or pray, or preach, or 
protest. The faces were a study. The most daring 
innovators and the champions - until - death of the old 
cause sat side by side. The still-living merit of the oldest 
New England families, glowing yet, after several genera- 
tions, encountered the founders of families, fresh merit, 
emerging, and expanding the brows to a new breadth, 
and lighting a clownish face with sacred fire. The 
assembly was characterized by the predominance of 
a certain plain, sylvan strength and eafnestness, whilst 
many of the most intellectual and cultivated persons 
attended its councils. Dr. Channing, Edward Taylor, 
Bronson Alcott, Mr. Garrison, Mr. May, Theodore 
Parker, H. C. Wright, Dr. Osgood, William Adams, 
Edward Palmer, Jones Very, Maria W. Chapman, and 
many other persons of a mystical or sectarian or philan- 
thropic renown, were present, and some of them partici- 
pant. And there was no want of female speakers ; 
Mrs. Little and Mrs. Lucy Sessions took a pleasing and 
memorable part in the debate, and that flea of Con- 
ventions, Mrs. Abigail Folsom, was but too ready with 
her interminable scroll. If there was not parliamentary 
order, there was life, and the assurance of that con- 
stitutional love for religion and religious liberty which, 
in all periods, characterizes the inhabitants of this part 
of America. 

There was a great deal of wearisome speaking in each 
of those three - days' sessions, but relieved by signal 
passages of pure eloquence, by much vigour of thought, 
and especially by the exhibition of character, and by 
the victories of character. These men and women 
were in search of something better and more satisfying 
than a vote or a definition, and they found what they 
sought, or the pledge of it, in the attitude taken by 
individuals of their number, of resistance to the insane 
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routine of parliamentary usage ; in the lofty reliance 
on principles, and the prophetic dignity and transfigura- 
tion which accompanies, even amidst opposition and 
ridicule, a man whose mind is made up to obey the great 
inward Commander, and who does not anticipate his 
own action, but awaits confidently the new emergency 
for the new counsel. By no means the least value of 
this Convention, in our eye, was the scope it gave to the 
genius of Mr. Alcott, and not its least instructive lesson 
was the gradual but sure ascendency of his spirit, in 
spite of the incredulity and derision with which he is 
at first received, and in spite, we might add, of his own 
failures. Moreover, although no decision was had, and 
no action taken on all the great points mooted in the 
discussion, yet the Convention brought together many 
remarkable persons, face to face, and gave occasion to 
memorable interviews and conversations, in the hall, 
in the lobbies, or around the doors. 1 

1 The remainder of this paper is chiefly occupied with the report of a 
speech made by a member of the Convention. — Ecu 
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AGRICULTURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 1 

IN an afternoon in April, after a long walk, I tra- 
versed an orchard where boys were grafting apple- 
trees, and found the Farmer in his corn-field. He was 
holding the plough, and his son driving the oxen. ( This 
man always impresses me with respect, he is so manly, 
so sweet - tempered, so faithful, so disdainful of all 
appearances, — excellent and reverable in his old weather- 
worn cap and blue frock bedaubed with the soil of the 
field ; so honest withal, that he always needs to be 
watched lest he should cheat himself.) I still remember 
with some shame that in some dealing we had together 
a long time ago, I found that he had been looking to 
my interest in the affair, and I had been looking to my 
interest, and nobody had looked to his part. As I drew 
near this brave labourer in the midst of his own acres, 
I could not help feeling for hint the highest respect. 
Here is the Caesar, the Alexander of the soil, conquering 
and to conquer, after how many and many a hard- 
fought summer's day and winter's day; not like 
Napoleon, hero of sixty battles only,- but of six thousand, 
and out of every one he has come victor ; and here 
he stands, with Atlantic strength and cheer, invincible 
still. These slight and useless city limbs of ours will 
come to shame before this strong soldier, for his have 
done his own work and ours too. What good this man 
has, or has had, he has earned. No rich father or father- 
in-law left him any inheritance of land or money. He 
borrowed the money with which he bought his farm, 
and has bred up a large family, given them a good 
education, and improved his land in every way year bv 
year, and this without prejudice to himself the landlord, 
for here he is, a man every inch of him, and reminds us 
of the hero of the Robin Hood ballad, — 

" Much, the miller's son, 
There was no inch of his body 
But it was worth a groom." 

1 From The Dial, VoL iii. No. I, July 1842. 
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\ Innocence and justice have written their names on 
his brow. N ^ Toil has not broken his spirit. His laugh 
rings with the sweetness and hilarity of a child ; yet 
he is a man of a strongly intellectual taste, of much 
reading, and of an erect good sense and independent 
spirit which can neither brook usurpation nor falsehood 
in any shape. I walked up and down the field, as 
he ploughed his furrow, and we talked as we walked. 
Our conversation naturally turned on the season and 
its new labours. He had been reading the Report 
of the Agricultural Survey of the Commonwealth, 
and had found good things in it ; but it was easy to 
see that he felt toward the author much as soldiers 
do towards the historiographer who follows the 
camp, more good - nature than reverence for the 
gownsman. 

The First Report, he said, is better than the last, as 
I observe the first sermon of a minister is often his best, 
for every man has one thing which he specially wishes 
to say, and that comes out at first. But who is this 
book written for ? Not for farmers ; no pains are taken 
to send it to them ; it was by accident that this volume 
came into my hands for a few days. And it is not for 
them. They could not afford to follow such advice as 
is given here ; they have sterner teachers ; their own 
business teaches them better. No ; this was written 
for the literary men. But in that case, the State should 
not be taxed to pay for it. Let us see. The account 
of the maple sugar, — that is very good and entertaining, 
and, I suppose, true. The story of the farmer's daughter, 
whom education had spoiled for everything useful on 
a farm, — that is good too, and we have much that is 
like it in Thomas's Almanack. But why this recom- 
mendation of stone houses ? They are not so cheap, 
not so dry, and not so fit for us. Our roads are always 
changing their direction, and after a man has built at 
great cost a stone house, a new toad is opened, and he 
finds himself a mile or two from the highway. Then 
our people are not stationary, like those of old countries, 
but always alert to better themselves, and will remove 
from town to town as a new market opens or a better 
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farm is to be had, and do not wish to spend too much 
on their buildings. 

The Commissioner advises the farmers to sell their 
cattle and their hay in the fall, and buy again in the 
spring. But we farmers always know what our interest 
dictates, and do accordingly. We have no choice in 
this matter ; our way is but too plain. Down below, 
where manure is cheap and hay dear, they will sell 
their oxen in November ; but for me to sell my cattle 
and my produce in the fall, would be to sell my farm, 
for I should have no manure to renew a crop in the 
spring. And thus Necessity farms it ; necessity finds 
out when to go to Brighton, and when to feed in the 
stall, better than Mr. Colman can tell us. 

But especially observe what is said throughout these 
Reports of the model farms and model farmers. One 
would think that Mr. D. and Major S. were the pillars 
of the Commonwealth. The good Commissioner takes 
off his hat when he approaches them, distrusts the 
value of "his feeble praise," and repeats his compli- 
ments as often as their names aTe introduced. And 
yet, in my opinion, Mr. D., with all his knowledge and 
present skill, would starve in two years on any one 
of fifty poor farms in this neighbourhood, on each of 
which now a farmer manages to get a good living. Mr. 
D. inherited a farm, and spends on it every year from 
other resources ; otherwise his farm had ruined him 
long since ; — and as for the Major, he never got rich by 
his skill in making land produce, but in making men 
produce. The truth is, a farm will not make an honest 
man rich in money. I do not know of a single instance 
in which a man has honestly got rich by farming alone. 
It cannot be done. The way in which men who have 
farms grow rich, is either by other resources, or by trade, 
or by getting their labour for nothing, or by other 
methods of which I could tell you many sad anecdotes. 
What does the Agricultural Surveyor know of all this ? 
What can he know ? He is the victim of the " Reports/ ' 
that are sent him, of particular farms. He cannot go 
behind the estimates to know how the contracts were 
made, and how the sales were effected. The true men 
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of skill, the poor farmers, who, by the sweat of their 
face, without an inheritance and without offence to 
their conscience have reared a family of valuable 
citizens and matrons to the state, reduced a stubborn 
soil to a good farm, — although their buildings are many 
of them shabby, are the only right subjects of this 
Report ; yet these make no figure in it. These should 
be holden up to imitation, and their methods detailed ; 
yet their houses are very uninviting and inconspicuous 
to State Commissioners. So with these premiums to 
farms, and premiums at cattle-shows. The class that 
I describe, must pay the premium which is awarded to 
the rich. Yet the premium obviously ought to be 
given for the good management of a poor farm. 

In this strain the Farmer proceeded, adding many 
special criticisms. He had a good opinion of the Sur- 
veyor, and acquitted him of any blame in the matter, 
but was incorrigible in his scepticism concerning the 
benefits conferred by legislatures on the agriculture 
of Massachusetts. I believe that my friend is a little 
stiff and inconvertible in his own opinions, and that 
there is another side to be heard ; but so much wisdom 
seemed to lie under all his statement that it deserved 
a record. 
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EUROPE AND EUROPEAN BOOKS. 1 

THE American Academy, the Historical Society, and 
Harvard University, would do well to make the 
Cunard steamers the subject of examination in regard 
to their literary and ethical influence. These rapid 
sailers must be arraigned as the conspicuous agents in 
the immense and increasing intercourse between the 
old and the new continents. We go to school to Europe. 
We imbibe a European taste. Our education, so called, 
— our drilling at college, and our reading since, — has 
been European, and we write on the English culture and 
to an English public, in America and in Europe. This 
powerful star, it is thought, will soon culminate and 
descend, and the impending reduction of the trans- 
atlantic excess of influence on the American education 
is already a matter of easy and frequent computation. 
Our eyes will be turned westward, and a new and 
stronger tone in literature will be the result. The 
Kentucky stump-oratory, the exploits of Boon and 
David Crockett, the journals of Western pioneers, agri- 
culturalists, and socialists, and the letters of Jack 
Downing, are genuine growths, which are sought with 
avidity in Europe, where our European-like books are 
of no value. It is easy to see that soon the centre of 
population and property of the English race, which long 
ago began its travels, and which is still on the eastern 
shore, will shortly hover midway over the Atlantic main, 
and then as certainly fall within the American coast, so 
that the writers of the English tongue shall write to the 
American and not to the island public, and then will the 
great Yankee be born. 

But at present we have our culture from Europe and 
Europeans. Let us be content and thankful for these 
good gifts for a while yet. The collections of art, at 
Dresden, Paris, Rome, and the British Museum and 
libraries offer their splendid hospitalities to the American. 

i From The Dial, Vol. iii. No. 4, April 1843. Certain paragraphs 
of it were used again by Emerson in his preface to " Parnassus," given 
at the end of this volume. 

VOL. IV. L 
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And beyond this, amid the dense population of that 
continent, lifts itself ever and anon some eminent head, 
a prophet to his own people, and their interpreter to 
the people of other countries. The attraction of theBe 
individuals is not to be resisted by theoretic statements. 
It is true there is always something deceptive, self- 
deceptive, in our travel. We go to France, to Germany, 
to see men, and find but what we carry. A man is a 
man, one as good as another, many doors to one open 
court, as easily accessible from our private door, or 
through John and Peter, as through Humboldt and 
Laplace. But we cannot speak to ourselves. We 
brood on our riches but remain dumb ; that makes us 
unhappy ; and we take ship and go man-hunting in 
order by putting ourselves en rapport, according to laws 
of personal magnetism, to acquire speech or expression. 
Seeing Herschel, or Schelling, or Swede or Dane, satis- 
fies the conditions, and we can express ourselves happily. 

But Europe has lost weight lately. Our young men 
go thither in every ship, but not as in the golden days, 
when the same tour would show the traveller the noble 
heads of Scott, of Mackintosh, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Goethe, Cuvier, and Humboldt. We remember, when 
arriving in Paris, we crossed the Tiver on a brilliant 
morning, and at the bookshop of Papinot, in the Rue de 
Sorbonne, at the gates of the University, purchased for 
two sous a Programme, which announced that every 
Monday we might attend the lecture of Dumas on 
Chemistry at noon ; at a half hour later either Villemain 
or Ampere on French literature ; at other hours, Guizot 
on Modern History ; Cousin on the Philosophy of 
Ancient History ; Fauriel on Foreign Literature ; 
Prevost on Geology; Lacroix on the Differential Cal- 
culus ; Jouffroy on the History of Modern Philosophy ; 
Lacretelle on Ancient History ; Des Fontaines or Mirbei 
on Botany. 

Hard by, at the Place du Pantheon, De Gerando, Royer- 
Collard, and their colleagues were giving courses on 
Law, on the law of nations, the Pandects, and commercial 
equity. For two magical sous more, we bought the 
Programme of the College Royal de France, on which 
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we still read with admiring memory, that every Monday, 
Sirvestre de Lacy lectures on the Persian language ; at 
other hours, Lacroix on the Integral Mathematics ; 
JoufEroy on Greek Philosophy ; Biot on Physics t ; 
Lerminier on the History of Legislation ; Elie de Beau- 
mont on Natural History ; Magendie on Medicine ; 
Th£nard on Chemistry ; Binet on Astronomy ; and so 
on, to the end of the week. On the same wonderful 
ticket, as if royal munificence had not yet sufficed, we 
learned that at the Museum of Natural History, at the 
Garden of Plants, three days in the week Brongniart 
would teach Vegetable Physiology, and Gay-Lussac 
•Chemistry, and Fkmrent Anatomy. With joy we read 
these splendid news in the Cafe Procope, and straight- 
way joined the troop of students of all nations, kindreds, 
and tongues, whom this great institution drew together 
to listen to the first savants of the world without fee or 
reward. The professors are changed, but the liberal 
doors still stand open at this hour. This royal liberality, 
which seems to atone for so many possible abuses -of 
power, could not exist without important consequences 
to the student on his return home. 

The University of Gottingen has sunk from its high 
place by the loss of its brightest stars. The last was 
Heeren, whose learning was really useful, and who has 
made ingenious attempts at the solution o(f ancient 
historical problems. Ethiopia, Assyria, Carthage, and 
the Theban Desert are still revealing secrets, latent for 
three millenniums, under the powerful night glass of 
the Teutonic scholars, who make astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, trade, statistics, medals, tributary to their 
inquisitions. In the last year also died Sismondi, who, 
by his History of the Italian Republics, reminded man- 
kind of the prodigious wealth of life and event, which 
Time, devouring his children as fast as they are born, 
is giving to oblivion in Italy, the piazza and forum of 
History, and for a time made Italian subjects of the 
Middle Age popular for poets, and romancers, and by his 
kindling chronicles of Milan and Lombardy, .perhaps 
awoke the great genius of Manzoni. That history is 
full of events, yet, as Ottilia writes in Goethe's novel. 
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that she never can bring away from history anything 
but a few anecdotes, so the " Italian Republics " lies 
in the memory like a confused milie, a confused noise 
of slaughter, and rapine, and garments rolled in blood. 
The method, if method there be, is so slight and arti- 
ficial, that it is quite overlaid and lost in the unvaried 
details of treachery and violence. Hallam's sketches 
of the same history were greatly more luminous and 
memorable, partly from the advantage of his design, 
which compelled him to draw outlines, and not bury the 
grand lines of destiny in municipal details. Italy fur- 
nished in that age no man of genius to its political 
arena, though many of talent, and this want degrades 
the history. We still remember with great pleasure 
Mr. Hallam's fine sketch of the external history of the 
rise and establishment of the Papacy, which Mr. Ranke's 
voluminous researches, though they have great value 
for their individual portraits, have not superseded. 

It was a brighter day than we have often known 
in our literary calendar, when within a twelve- 
month a single London advertisement announced a new 
volume of poems by Wordsworth, poems by Tennyson, 
and a play by Henry Taylor. Wordsworth's nature 
or character has had all the time it needed in order to 
make its mark and supply the want of talent. We have 
learned how to read him. We have ceased to expect 
that which he cannot give. He has the merit of just 
moral perception, but not that of deft poetic execution. 
How would Milton curl his lip at such slipshod news- 
paper style. Many of his poems, as for example the 
Rylstone Doe, might be all improvised. Nothing of 
Milton, nothing of Marvell, of Herbert, of Dryden, could 
be. These are such verses as in a just state of culture 
should be vers de socidtd, such as every gentleman could 
write but none would think of printing or of claiming 
the poet's laurel on their merit. The Pindar, the Shake- 
speare, the Dante, whilst they have the just and open 
soul, have also the eye to see the dimmest star that 
glimmers in the Milky Way, the serratures of every leaf, 
the test-objects of the microscope, and then the tongue 
to utter the same things in words that engrave them 
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on all the ears of mankind. The poet demands all gifts 
and not one or two only. 

The poet, like the electric rod, must reach from a 
point nearer the sky than all surrounding objects, down 
to the earth, and into the dark wet soil, or neither is 
of use. The poet must not only converse with pure 
thought, but he must demonstrate it almost to the 
senses. His words must be pictures, his verses must be 
spheres and cubes, to be seen and smelled and handled. 
His fable must be a good story, and its meaning must 
hold as pure truth. In the debates on the Copyright 
Bill, in the English Parliament, Mr. Sergeant Wakley, 
the coroner, quoted Wordsworth's poetry in derision, 
and asked the roaring House of Commons what that 
meant, and whether a man should have public reward 
for writing such stuff. Homer, Horace, Milton and 
Chaucer would defy the coroner. Whilst they have 
wisdom to the wise, he would see that to the external 
they have external meaning. Coleridge excellently said 
of poetry, that poetry must first be good sense ; as a 
palace might well be magnificent, but first it must be 
a house. 

Wordsworth is open to ridicule of this kind. And 
yet Wordsworth, though satisfied if he can suggest to 
a sympathetic mind his own mood, and though setting 
a private and exaggerated value on his compositions ; 
though confounding his accidental with the universal 
consciousness, and taking the public to task for not 
admiring his poetry, — is really a master of the English 
language, and his poems evince a power of diction that 
is no more rivalled by his contemporaries than is his 
poetic insight. But the capital merit of Wordsworth 
is that he has done more for the sanity of this generation 
han any other writer. Early in life, at a crisis it is 
said in his private affairs, he made his election between 
assuming and defending some legal rights, with the 
chances of wealth and a position in the world, and the 
inward promptings of his heavenly genius ; he took 
his part ; he accepted the call to be a poet, and sat 
down, far from cities, with coarse clothing and plain 
fare to obey the heavenly vision. The choice he had 
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made in his will, manifested itself in every line to be 
real. We have poets who write the poetry of society, 
of the patrician and conventional Europe, as Scott and 
Moore, and others who, like Byron or Bulwer, write 
the poetry of vice and disease. Btrt Wordsworth 
threw himself into his place, made no reserves or stipula- 
tions ; man and writer were not to be divided. He 
sat at the foot of Helvellyn and on the margin of Winder- 
mere, and took their lustrous mornings and their sublime 
midnights for his theme, and not Marlow, nor Massinger, 
not Horace, nor Milton, nor Dante. He once for all 
forsook the styles and standards and modes of thinking 
of London and Paris, and the books read there, and the 
aims pursued, and wrote Helvellyn and Windermere, 
and the dim spirits which these haunts harboured. 
There was not the least attempt to reconcile these with 
the spirit of fashion and selfishness, nor to show, with 
great deference to the superior judgment of dukes and 
earls, that although London was the home for men of 
great parts, yet Westmoreland had these consolations 
for such as fate had condemned to the country life, — 
but with a complete satisfaction he pitied and rebuked 
their false lives, and celebrated his own with the religion 
of a true priest. Hence the antagonism which was 
immediately felt between his poetry and the spirit of 
the age, that here not only criticism but conscience 
and will were parties ; the spirit of literature and the 
modes of living and the conventional theories of the 
conduct of life were called in question on wholly new 
grounds, — not from Platonism, not from Christianity, 
but from the lessons which the country muse taught 
a stout pedestrian climbing a mountain and following a 
river from its parent rill down to the sea. The Cannings 
and Jeffreys of the capital, the Court Journals and 
Literary Gazettes were not well pleased, and voted the 
poet a bore. But that which rose in him so high as to 
the lips, rose in many others as high as to the heart. 
What he said, they were prepared to hear and confirm. 
The influence was in the air, and was wafted up and 
down into lone and into populous places, resisting the 
popular taste, modifying opinions which it did not 
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change, and soon came to be felt in poetry, in criticism, 
in plans of life, and at last in legislation. In this country 
it very early found a stronghold, and its effect may be 
traced on all the poetry both of England and America. 

But, notwithstanding all Wordsworth's grand merits, 
it was a great pleasure to know that Alfred Tennyson's 
two volumes were coming out in the same ship ; it was 
a great pleasure to receive them. The elegance, the wit 
and subtlety of this writer, his rich fancy, his power of 
language, his metrical skill, his independence on any 
living masters, his peculiar topics, his taste for the 
costly and gorgeous, discriminate the musky poet of 
gardens and conservatories, of parks and palaces. 
Perhaps we felt the popular objection that he wants 
rude truth ; he is too fine. In these boudoirs of damask 
and alabaster, one is farther off from stem nature and 
human life than in " Lalla Rookh " and " The Loves of the 
Angels." Amid swinging censers and perfumed lamps, 
amidst velvet and glory we long for rain and frost. Otto- 
of-roses is good, but wild air is better. A critical friend 
of ours affirms that the vice which bereaved modern 
painters of their power, is the ambition to begin where 
their fathers ended ; to equal the masters in their 
exquisite finish, instead of their religious purpose. The 
painters are not willing to paint ill enough ; they will 
not paint for their times, agitated by the spirit which 
agitates their country ; so should their picture picture 
us and draw all men after them ; but they copy the 
technics of their predecessors, and paint for their pre- 
decessors' public. It seems as if the same vice had 
worked in poetry. Tennyson's compositions are not 
so much poems as studies in poetry, or sketches after 
the styles of sundry old masters. He is not the husband, 
who builds the homestead after his own necessity, from 
foundation-stone to chimney -top and turret, but a 
tasteful bachelor who collects quaint staircases and 
groined ceilings. We have no right to such superfine- 
ness. We must not make our bread of pure sugar. 
These delicacies and splendours are then legitimate 
when they are the excess of substantial and necessary 
expenditure. The best songs in English poetry are by 
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that heavy, hard, pedantic poet, Ben Jonson. Jonson 
is rude, and only on rare occasions gay. Tennyson is 
always fine, but Jonson's beauty is more grateful 
than Tennyson's. It is a natural manly grace of a 
robust workman. Ben's flowers are not in pots at a 
city florist's, arranged on a flower-stand, but he is a 
countryman at a harvest-home, attending his ox-cart 
from the fields, loaded with potatoes and apples, with 
grapes and plums, with nuts and berries, and stuck with 
boughs of hemlock and sweet-briar, with ferns and pond 
lilies which the children have gathered. But let us 
not quarrel with our benefactors. Perhaps Tennyson is 
too quaint and elegant. What then ? It is long since 
we have had as good a lyrist ; it will be long before we 
have his superior. " Godiva " is a noble poem that will 
tell the legend a thousand years. The poem of all the 
poetry of the present age for which we predict the longest 
term, is " Abou ben Adhem," of Leigh Hunt. Fortune 
will still have her part in every victory, and it is strange 
that one of the best poems should be written by a man 
who has hardly written any other. And " Godiva " is a 
parable which belongs to the same gospel. " Locksley 
Hall " and " The Two Voices " are meditative poems, 
which were slowly written to be slowly read. " The 
Talking Oak," though a little hurt by its wit and in- 
genuity, is beautiful, and the most poetic of the volume. 
" Ulysses " belongs to a high class of poetry, destined 
to be the highest, and to be more cultivated in the next 
generation. " (Enone " was a sketch of the same kind. 
One of the best specimens we have of the class is Words- 
worth's " Laodamia," of which no special merit it can 
possess equals the total merit of having selected such a 
subject in such a spirit. 

Next to the poetry, the novels, which come to us in 
every ship from England, have an importance increased 
by the immense extension of their circulation through 
the new cheap press, which sends them to so many 
willing thousands. We have heard it alleged with some 
evidence that the prominence given to intellectual power 
in Bulwer's romances has proved a main stimulus to 

ntal culture in thousands of young men in England 
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and America. The effect on manners cannot be less 
sensible, and we can easily believe that the behaviour 
of the ball-room and of the hotel has not failed to draw 
some addition of dignity and grace from the fair ideals 
with which the imagination of a novelist has filled the 
heads of the most imitative class. 

We are not very well versed in these books, yet we 
have read Mr. Bulwer enough to see that the story is 
rapid and interesting ; he has really seen London 
society, and does not draw ignorant caricatures. He 
is not a genius, but his novels are marked with great 
energy and with a courage of experiment which in each 
instance has its degree of success. The story of Zanoni 
was one of those world-fables which is so agreeable to the 
human imagination that it is found in some form in the 
language of every country, and is always reappearing 
in literature. Many of the details of this novel preserve 
a poetic truth. We read Zanoni with pleasure, because 
magic is natural. It is implied in all superior culture 
that a complete man would need no auxiliaries to his 
personal presence. The eye and the word are certainly 
far subtler and stronger weapons than either money or 
knives. Whoever looked on the hero would consent to 
his will, being certified that his aims were universal, 
not selfish ; and he would be obeyed as naturally as 
the rain and the sunshine are. For this reason, children 
delight in fairy tales. Nature is described in them as 
the servant of man, which they feel ought to be true. 
But Zanoni pains us and the author loses our respect, 
because he speedily betrays that he does not see the 
true limitations of the charm ; because the power with 
which his hero is armed is a toy, inasmuch as the power 
does not flow from its legitimate fountains in the mind, 
is a power for London ; a divine power converted into a 
burglar's false key or a highwayman's pistol to rob and 
kill with. 

But Mr. Bulwer's recent stories have given us who do 
not read novels, occasion to think of this department 
of literature, supposed to be the natural fruit and ex- 
pression of the age. We conceive that the obvious 
division of modern romance is into two kinds : first, 
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the novels of costume or of circumstance, which is the 
old style, and vastly the most numerous. In this class, 
the hero, without any particular character, is in a very 
particular circumstance ; he is greatly in want of a for- 
tune or of a wife, and usually of both, and the business 
of the piece is to provide him suitably. This is the 
problem to be solved in thousands of English romances, 
including the Porter novels and the more splendid 
examples of the Edgeworth and Scott Romances. 

It is curious how sleepy and foolish we are, that 
these tales will so take us. Again and again we have 
been caught in that old foolish trap ; — then, as before, 
to feel indignant to have been duped and dragged after 
a foolish boy and girl, to see them at last married and 
portioned, and the reader instantly turned out of doors,, 
like a beggar that has followed a gay procession into a 
castle. Had one noble thought openmg the chambers of 
the intellect, one sentiment from the heart of God been 
spoken by them, the reader had been made a participator 
of their triumph; he too had been an invited and eternal 
guest ; but this reward granted them is property, all- 
excluding property, a little cake baked for them to eat 
and for none other, nay, a preference and cosseting which 
is rude and insulting to all but the minion. 

Except in the stories of Edgeworth and Scott, whose 
talent knew how to give to the book a thousand ad- 
ventitious graces, the novels of costume are all one, and 
there is but one standard English novel, like the one 
orthodox sermon, which with slight variation is repeated 
every Sunday from so many pulpits. 

But the other novel, of which " Wflhelm Meister " 
is the best specimen, the novel of character, treats the 
reader with more respect ; a castle and a wife are not 
the indispensable conclusion, but the development of 
character being the problem, the reader is made a par- 
taker of the whole prosperity. Everything good in such 
a story remains with the reader when the book is closed. 

A noble book was Wilhelm Meister. It gave the hint 
of a cultivated society which we found nowhere else. 
It was founded on power to do what was necessary, 
each person finding it an indispensable qualification of 
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membership that he could do something useful, as in 
mechanics or agriculture or other indispensable art ; 
then a probity, a justice was to be its element, sym- 
bolized by the insisting that each property should be 
cleared of privilege, and should pay its full tax to the 
State. Then, a perception of beauty was the equally 
indispensable element of the association, by which each 
was dignified and all were dignified ; then each was to 
obey his genius to the length of abandonment. They 
watched each candidate vigilantly, without his knowing 
that he was observed, and when he had given proof 
that he was a faithful man, then all doors, all houses, 
all relations were open to him ; high behaviour frater- 
nized with high behaviour, without question of heraldry, 
and the only power recognized is the force of character. 
The novels of fashion, of Disraeli. Mrs. Gore, Mr. 
Ward, belong to the class of novels of costume, because 
the aim is purely external success. Of the tales of 
fashionable life, by far the most agreeable and the most 
efficient was Vivian Grey. Young men were and still 
are the readers and victims. Byron ruled for a time, 
but Vivian, with no tithe of Byron's genius, rules longer. 
One can distinguish the Vivians in all companies. They 
would quiz their father and mother and lover and 
friend. They discuss sun and planets, liberty and fate, 
love and death, over the soup. They never sleep, go 
nowhere, stay nowhere, eat nothing, and know nobody, 
but are up to anything, though it were the genesis of 
nature, or the last cataclysm, — Festus-like, Faust-like, 
Jove-like, and could write an Iliad any rainy morning, 
& fame were not such a bore. Men, women, though the 
greatest and fairest, are stupid things ; but a rifle, and 
a mild pleasant gunpowder, a spaniel, and a cheroot, 
are themes for Olympus. I fear it was in part the 
influence of such pictures on living society which made 
the style of manners of which we have so many pictures, 
as, for example, in the following account of the English 
fashionist. " His highest triumph is to appear with 
the most wooden manners, as little polished as will 
suffice to avoid castigation, nay, to contrive even his 
civilities so that they may appear as near as may be 
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to affronts ; instead of a noble high-bred ease, to have 
the courage to offend against every restraint of decorum, 
to invert the relation in which our sex stand to women, 
so that they appear the attacking, and he the passive 
or defensive party." 

We must here check our gossip in mid volley and 
adjourn the rest of our critical chapter to a more 
convenient season. 
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CARLYLE'S " PAST AND PRESENT." l 

T T ERE is Carlyle's new poem, his Iliad of English 
I I woes, to follow his poem on France, entitled 
the History of the French Revolution. In its first 
aspect it is a political tract, and since Burke, since Milton, 
we have had nothing to compare with it. It grapples 
honestly with the facts lying before all men, groups 
and disposes them with a master's mind, and, with a 
heart full of manly tenderness, offers his best counsel 
to his brothers. Obviously it is the book of a powerful 
and accomplished thinker, who has looked with naked 
eyes at the dreadful political signs in England for the 
last few years, has conversed much on these topics with 
such wise men of all ranks and parties as are drawn to 
a scholar's house, until such daily and nightly medi- 
tation has grown into a great connection, if not a system 
of thoughts ; and the topic of English politics becomes 
the best vehicle for the expression of his recent thinking, 
recommended to him by the desire to give some timely 
counsels, and to strip the worst mischiefs of their plausi- 
bility. It is a brave and just book, and not a semblance. 
" No new truth," say the critics on all sides. Is it so ? 
Truth is very old, but the merit of seers is not to invent 
but to dispose objects in their right places, and he is the 
commander who is always in the mount, whose eye not 
only sees details, but throws crowds of details into their 
right arrangement and a larger and juster totality than 
any other. The book makes great approaches to true 
contemporary history, a very rare success, and firmly 
holds up to daylight the absurdities still tolerated in 
the English and European system. It is such an appeal 
to the conscience and honour of England as cannot be 
forgotten, or be feigned to be forgotten. It has the 
merit which belongs to every honest book, that it was 
self-examining before it was eloquent, and so hits all 
other men, and, as the country people say of good 

1 From The Dial, Vol. iv. No. I, July 1843, 
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preaching, " comes bounce down into every pew." 
Every reader shall carry away something. The scholar 
shall read and write, the farmer and mechanic shall 
toil, with new resolution, nor forget the book when they 
resume their labour. 

Though no theocrat, and more than most philosophers 
a believer in political systems, Mr. Carlyle very fairly 
finds the calamity of the times, not in bad bills of 
Parliament, nor the remedy in good bills, but the vice 
in false and superficial aims of the people, and the remedy 
in honesty and insight. Like every work of genius, its 
great value is in telling such simple truths. As we 
recall the topics, we are struck with the force given to 
the plain truths ; the picture of the English nation all 
sitting enchanted, the poor, enchanted so that they 
cannot work, the rich, enchanted so that they cannot 
enjoy, and are rich in vain ; the exposure of the pro- 
gress of fraud into all arts and social activities ; the 
proposition that the labourer must have a greater share 
in his earnings ; that the principle of permanence shall 
be admitted into all contracts of mutual service ; that 
the state shall provide at least schoolmaster's education 
for all the citizens ; the exhortation to the workman 
that he shall respect the work and not the wages ; to the 
scholar that he shall be there for light ; to the idle, 
that no man shall sit idle ; the picture of Abbot Samson, 
the true governor, who " is not there to expect reason 
and nobleness of others, he is there to give them of 
his own reason and nobleness ; " and the assumption 
throughout the book, that a new chivalry and nobility, 
namely the dynasty of labour, is replacing the old 
nobilities. These things strike us with a force which 
reminds us of the morals of the Oriental or early Greek 
masters, and of no modern book. Truly in these things 
is great reward. It is not by sitting still at a grand 
distance and calling the human race larva, that -men are 
to be helped, nor by helping the depraved after their 
own foolish fashion, but by doing unweariedly the 
.particular work we were born to do. Let no man think 
himself absolved because he does a generous action and 
befriends the poor, but let him see whether he so holds 
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his property that a benefit goes from it to all. A man's 
diet should be what is simplest and readiest to be had, 
because it is so private a good. His house should be 
better, because that is for the use of hundreds, perhaps 
of thousands, and is the property of the traveller. But 
his speech is a perpetual and public instrument ; let that 
always side with the race and yield neither a lie nor 
a sneer. His manners, — let them be hospitable and 
civilizing, so that no Phidias or Raphael shall have 
taught anything better in canvas or stone ; and his 
acts should be representative of the human race, as one 
who makes them rich in his having, and poor in his 
want. 

It requires great courage in a man of letters to handle 
the contemporary practical questions ; not because he 
then has all men for his rivals, but because of the in- 
finite entanglements of the problem, and the waste of 
strength in gathering unripe fruits. The task is super- 
human ; and the poet knows well that a little time 
will do more than the most puissant genius. Time 
stills the loud noise of opinions, sinks the small, raises 
the great, so that the true emerges without effort and 
in perfect harmony to all eyes ; but the truth of the 
present hour, except in particulars and single relations, 
is unattainable. Each man can very well know his own 
part of duty, if he will ; but to bring out the truth for 
beauty, and as literature,, surmounts the powers of art. 
The most elaborate history of to-day will have the 
oddest dislocated look in the next generation. The 
historian of to-day is yet three ages off. The poet 
cannot descend into the turbid present without injury 
to his rarest gifts. Hence that necessity of isolation 
which genius has always felt. He must stand on his 
glass tripod, if he would keep his electricity. 

But when the political aspects are so calamitous that 
the sympathies of the man overpower the habits of the 
poet, a higher than literary inspiration may succour 
him. It is a costly proof of character, that the most 
renowned scholar of England should take his reputation 
in his hand and should descend into the ring ; and he 
has added to his love whatever honour his opinions 
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may forfeit. To atone for this departure from the vows 
of the scholar and his eternal duties to this secular charity, 
we have at least this gain, that here is a message which 
those to whom it was addressed cannot choose but 
hear. Though they die, they must listen. It is plain 
that whether by hope or by fear, or were it only by 
delight in this panorama of brilliant images, all the great 
classes of English society must read, even those whose 
existence it proscribes. Poor Queen Victoria, — poor 
Sir Robert Peel, — poor Primate and Bishops, — poor 
Dukes and Lords ! There is no help in place or pride 
or in looking another way ; a grain of wit is more pene- 
trating than the lightning of the night-storm, which no 
curtains or shutters will keep out. Here is a book which 
will be read, no thanks to anybody but itself. What 
pains, what hopes, what vows, shall come of the reading ! 
Here is a book as full of treason as an egg is full of meat, 
and every lordship and worship and high form and 
ceremony of English conservatism tossed like a football 
into the air, and kept in the air, with merciless kicks 
and rebounds, and yet not a word is punishable by 
statute. The wit has eluded all official zeal ; and yet 
these dire jokes, these cunning thrusts, this flaming 
sword of Cherubim waved high in air, illuminates the 
whole horizon, and shows to the eyes of the universe 
every wound it inflicts. Worst of all for the party 
attacked, it bereaves them beforehand of all sympathy, 
by anticipating the plea of poetic and humane conserva- 
tism, and impressing the reader with the conviction 
that the satirist himself has the truest love for every- 
thing old and excellent in English land and institutions, 
and a genuine respect for the basis of truth in those 
whom he exposes. 

We are at some loss how to state what strikes us as 
the fault of this remarkable book, for the variety and 
excellence of the talent displayed in it is pretty sure 
to leave all special criticism in the wrong. And we 
may easily fail in expressing the general objection which 
we feel. It appears to us as a certain disproportion in 
the picture, caused by the obtrusion of the whims of 
the painter. In this work, as in his former labours, 
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Mr. Carlyle reminds us of a sick giant. IBs humours 
are expressed with so much force of constitution that 
his fancies are more attractive and more credible than 
the sanity of duller men. But the habitual exaggera- 
tion of the tone wearies whilst it stimulates. It is felt 
to be so much deduction from the universality of the 
picture. It is not serene sunshine, but everything is 
seen in lurid storm-lights. Every object attitudinizes, 
to the very mountains and stars almost, under the 
refraction of this wonderful humorist ; and instead of 
the common earth and sky, we have a Martin's Creation 
or Judgment Day. A crisis has always arrived which 
requires a deus ex machina. One can hardly credit, 
whilst under the spell of this magician, that the world 
always had the same bankrupt look, to foregoing ages 
as to us, — as of a failed world just re-collecting its old 
withered forces to begin again and try to do a little 
business. It was perhaps inseparable from the attempt 
to write a book of wit and imagination on English 
politics, that a certain local emphasis and love of effect, 
such as is the vice of preaching, should appear, — pro- 
ducing on the reader a feeling of forlornness by the excess 
of value attributed to circumstances. But the splen- 
dour of wit cannot outdazzle the calm daylight, which 
always shows every individual man in balance with his 
age, and able to work out his own salvation from all the 
follies of that, and no such glaring contrasts or sever- 
alties in that or this. Each age has its own follies, as its 
majority is made up of foolish young people ; its super- 
stitions appear no superstitions to itself ; and if you 
should ask the contemporary, he would tell you, with 
pride or with regret, (according as he was practical or 
poetic), that he had none. But after a short time, 
down go its follies and weakness and the memory of 
them ; its virtues alone remain, and its limitation 
assumes the poetic form of a beautiful superstition, as 
the dimness of our sight clothes the objects in the 
horizon with mist and colour. The revelation of 
Reason is this of the unchangeableness of the fact of 
humanity under all its subjective aspects ; that to the 
cowering it always cowers, to the daring it opens great 
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avenues. The ancients are only venerable to us because 
distance has destroyed what was trivial ; as the sun 
and stars affect us only grandly, because we cannot 
reach to their smoke and surfaces and say, Is that all ? 

And yet the gravity of the times, the manifold and 
increasing dangers of the English State, may easily 
excuse some over-colouring of the picture ; and we at 
this distance are not so far removed from any of the 
specific evils, and are deeply participant in too many, 
not to share the gloom and thank the love and the 
courage of the counsellor. This book is full of humanity, 
and nothing is more excellent in this as in all Mr. Carlyle*s 
works, than the attitude of the writer. He has the 
dignity of a man of letters, who knows what belongs to 
him, and never deviates from his sphere ; a continuer 
of the great line of scholars, and sustains their office in 
the highest credit and honour. If the good heaven 
have any good word to impart to this unworthy genera- 
tion, here is one scribe qualified and clothed for its 
occasion. One excellence he has in an age of Mammon 
and of criticism, that he never suffers the eye of his 
wonder to close. Let who will be the dupe of trifles, 
he cannot keep his eye off from that gracious Infinite 
which embosoms us. 

As a literary artist he has great merits, beginning 
with the main one that he never wrote one dull line. 
How well-read, how adroit, what thousand arts in his 
one art of writing ; with his expedient for expressing 
those unproven opinions which he entertains but 
will not endorse, by summoning one of his men of 
straw from the cell, — and the respectable Sauerteig, or 
Teufelsdrockh, or Dryasdust, or Picturesque Traveller, 
says what is put into his mouth, and disappears. That 
morbid temperament has given his rhetoric a somewhat 
bloated character ; a luxury to many imaginative and 
learned persons, like a showery south-wind with its 
sun-bursts and rapid chasing of lights and glooms over 
the landscape, and yet its offensiveness to multitudes of 
reluctant lovers makes us often wish some concession 
were possible on the part of the humorist. Yet it must 
uot be forgotten that in all his fun of castanets, or 
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playing of tunes with a whip-lash like some renowned 
charioteers, — in all this glad and needful venting of his 
redundant spirits, he does yet . ever and anon, as if 
catching the glance of one wise man in the crowd, quit 
his tempestuous key, and lance at him in clear level 
tone the very word, and then with new glee return to 
his game. He is like a lover or an outlaw who wraps 
up his message in a serenade, which is nonsense to the 
sentinel, but salvation to the ear for which it is meant. 
He does not dodge the question, but gives sincerity 
where it is due. 

One word more respecting this remarkable style. We 
have in literature few specimens of magnificence. Plato 
is the purple ancient, and Bacon and Milton the moderns 
of the richest strains. Burke sometimes reaches to that 
exuberant fullness, though deficient in depth. Carlyle, 
in his strange, half -mad way, has entered the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and shown a vigour and wealth of resource 
which has no rival in the tourney-play of these times ; — 
the indubitable champion of England. Carlyle is the 
first domestication of the modern system, with its in- 
finity of details, into style. We have been civilizing 
very fast, building London and Paris, and now planting 
New England and India, New Holland and Oregon, — 
and it has not appeared in literature ; there has been 
no analogous expansion and recomposition in books. 
Carlyle's style is the first emergence of all this wealth 
and labour with which the world has gone with child 
so long. London and Europe, tunnelled, graded, corn- 
lawed, with trade-nobility, and East and West Indies 
for dependencies, and America, with the Rocky Hills 
in the horizon, have never before been conquered in 
literature. This is the first invasion and conquest. 
How like an air-balloon or bird of Jove does he seem to 
float over the continent, and stooping here and there 
pounce on a fact as a symbol which was never a symbol 
before. This is the first experiment, and something of 
rudeness and haste must be pardoned to so great 
an achievement. It will be done again and again, 
sharper, simpler ; but fortunate is he who did it first, 
though never so giant-like and fabulous. This grandiose 
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character pervades his wit and his imagination. We 
have never had anything in literature so like earth- 
quakes as the laughter of Carlyle. He " shakes with 
his mountain mirth." It is like the laughter of the 
Genii in the horizon. These jokes shake down Parlia- 
ment-house and Windsor Castle, Temple and Tower, 
and the future shall echo the dangerous peals. The 
other particular of magnificence is in his rhymes. Carlyle 
is a poet who is altogether too burly in his frame and 
habit to submit to the limits of metre. Yet he is full 
of rhythm, not only in the perpetual melody of his 
periods, but in the burdens, refrains, and grand returns 
of his sense and music. Whatever thought or motto 
has once appeared to him fraught with meaning, becomes 
an omen to him henceforward, and is sure to return 
with deeper tones and weightier import, now as threat, 
now as confirmation, in gigantic reverberation, as if 
the hills, the horizon, and the next ages returned the 
sound. 
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A LETTER. 1 

AS we axe very liable, in common with the letter- 
writing world, to fall behind-hand in our corre- 
spondence ; and a little more liable because in consequence 
of our editorial function we receive more epistles than 
our individual share, we have thought that we might 
clear our account by writing a quarterly catholic letter 
to all and several who have honoured us, in verse or 
prose, with their confidence, and expressed a curiosity 
to know our opinion. We shall be compelled to dispose 
very rapidly of quite miscellaneous topics. 

And first, in regard to the writer who has given us 
his speculations on Rail-roads and Air-roads, our corre- 
spondent shall have his own way. To the railway, we 
must say, — like the courageous lord mayor at his first 
hunting, when told the hare was coming, — " Let it 
come, in Heaven's name, I am not afraid on 't." Very 
unlooked-for political and social effects of the iron road 
are fast appearing. It will require an expansion of the 
police of the old world. When a rail-road train shoots 
through Europe, every day from Brussels to Vienna, 
from Vienna to Constantinople, it cannot stop every 
twenty or thirty miles at a German custom-house, for 
examination of property and passports. But when our 
correspondent proceeds to Flying-machines, we have 
no longer the smallest taper-light of credible information 
and experience left, and must speak on a priori grounds. 

Shortly, then, we think the population is not yet 
quite fit for them, and therefore there will be none. 
Our friend suggests so many inconveniences from 
piracy out of the high air to orchards and lone houses, 
and also to other high fliers, and the total inadequacy 
of the present system of defence, that we have not the 
heart to break the sleep of the good public by the 
repetition of these details. When children come into 
the library, we put the inkstand and the watch on the 

i From The Dial, Vol. iv. No. 2, October 1843. 
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high shelf until they be a little older ; and Nature has 
set the sun and moon in plain sight and use, but laid 
them on the high shelf where her roystering boys may 
not in some mad Saturday afternoon pull them down 
or burn their fingers. The sea and the iron road are 
safer toys for such ungrown people ; we are not yet ripe 
to be birds. 

In the next place, to fifteen letters on Communities, 
and the Prospects of Culture, and the destinies of the 
cultivated class, — what answer ? Excellent reasons 
have been shown us why the writers, obviously persons 
of sincerity and elegance, should be dissatisfied with 
the life they lead, and with their company. They have 
exhausted all its benefit, and will not bear it much 
longer. Excellent reasons they have shown why some- 
thing better should be tried. They want a friend to 
whom they can speak and from whom they may hear 
now and then a reasonable word. They are willing to 
work, so it be with friends. They do not entertain any 
thing absurd or even difficult. They do not wish to 
force society into hated reforms, nor to break with 
society. They do not wish a township, or any large 
expenditure, or incorporated association, but simply a 
concentration of chosen people. By the slightest pos- 
sible concert, persevered in through four or five years, they 
think that a neighbourhood might be formed of friends 
who would provoke each other to the best activity. 

They believe that this society would fill up the 
terrific chasm of ennui, and would give their genius 
that inspiration which it seems to wait in vain. But, 
" the selfishness ! " One of the writers relentingly 
says, "What shall my uncles and aunts do without 
me ? " and desires to be distinctly understood not to 
propose the Indian mode of giving decrepit relatives as 
much of the mud of holy Ganges as they can swallow, 
and more, but to begin the enterprise 01 concentration 
by concentrating all uncles and aunts in one delightful 
village by themselves ! — so heedless is our correspondent 
of putting all the dough into one pan, and all the leaven 
into another. Another objection seems to have occurred 
to a subtle but ardent advocate. Is it, he writes, a too 
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great wilfulness and intermeddling with life,— with life* 
which is better accepted than calculated ? Perhaps so ; 
but let us not be too curiously good. The Buddhist is 
a practical Necessitarian ; the Yankee is not. We do 
a great many selfish things every day ; among them all 
let us do one thing of enlightened selfishness. It were 
fit to forbid concert and calculation in this particular, 
if that were our system, if we were up to the mark of 
self-denial and faith in our general activity. But to be 
prudent in all the particulars of life, and in this one 
thing alone religiously forbearing ; prudent to secure 
to ourselves an injurious society, temptations to folly 
and despair, degrading examples, and enemies ; and 
only abstinent when it is proposed to provide ourselves 
with guides, examples, lovers ! 

We shall hardly trust ourselves to reply to arguments 
by which we would too gladly be persuaded. The more 
discontent, the better we like it. It is not for nothing, 
we assure ourselves, that our people are busied with 
these projects of a better social state, and that sincere 
persons of all parties are demanding somewhat vital 
and poetic of our stagnant society. How fantastic and 
unpresentable soever the theory has hitherto seemed, 
how swiftly shrinking from the examination of practical 
men, let us not lose the warning of that most significant 
dream. How joyfully we have felt the admonition of 
larger natures which despised our aims and pursuits, 
conscious that a voice out of heaven spoke to us in that 
scorn. But it would be unjust not to remind our younger 
friends that whilst this aspiration has always made its 
mark in the lives of men of thought, in vigorous in- 
dividuals it does not remain a detached object, but is 
satisfied along with the satisfaction of other aims. To 
live solitary and unexpressed, is painful, — painful in 
proportion to one's consciousness of ripeness and equality 
to the offices of friendship. But herein we are never 
quite forsaken by the Divine Providence. The loneliest 
man, after twenty years, discovers that he stood in a 
circle of friends, who will then show like a close fraternity 
held by some masonic tie. But we are impatient of the 
tedious introductions of Destiny, and a little faithless 
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and would venture something to accelerate them. One 
thing is plain, that discontent and the luxury of tears 
will bring nothing to pass. Regrets and Bohemian 
castles and aesthetic villages are not a very self-helping 
class of productions, but are the voices of debility. 
Especially to one importunate correspondent we must 
say that there is no chance for the aesthetic village. 
Every one of the villagers has committed his several 
blunder ; his genius was good, his stars consenting, but 
he was a marplot. And though the recuperative force 
in every man may be relied on infinitely, it must be relied 
on before it will exert itself. As long as he sleeps in 
the shade of the present error, the after-nature does not 
betray its resources. Whilst he dwells in the old sin, 
he will pay the old fine. 

More letters we have on the subject of the position 
of young men, which accord well enough with what we 
see and hear. There is an American disease, a paralysis 
of the active faculties, which falls on young men of this 
country as soon as they have finished their college 
education, which strips them of all manly aims and 
bereaves them of animal spirits ; so that the noblest 
youths are in a few years converted into pale Caryatides 
to uphold the temple -of conventions. They are in the 
state of the young Persians, when " that mighty Yezdam 
prophet " addressed them and said, " Behold the signs 
of evil days are come ; there is now no longer any right 
course of action, nor any self-devotion left among the 
Iranis." As soon as they have arrived at this term, 
there are no employments to satisfy them, they are 
educated above the work of their times and country, 
and disdain it. Many of the more acute minds pass 
into a lofty criticism of these things, which only em- 
bitters their sensibility to the evil and widens the feeling 
of hostility between them and the citizens at large. 
From this cause, companies of the best-educated young 
men in the Atlantic states every week take their de- 
parture for Europe ; for no business that they have 
in that country, but simply because they shall so be 
hid from the reproachful eyes of their countrymen and 
agreeably entertained for one or two years, with some 
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lurking hope, no doubt, that something may turn up to 
give them a decided direction. It is easy to see that 
this is only a postponement of their proper work, with 
the additional disadvantage of a two years' vacation. 
Add that this class is rapidly increasing by the infatua- 
tion of the active class, who, whilst they regard these 
young Athenians with suspicion and dislike, educate 
their own children in the same courses, and use all 
possible endeavours to secure to them the same result. 
Certainly we are not insensible to this calamity, as 
described by the observers or witnessed by ourselves. 
It is not quite new and peculiar ; though we should 
not know where to find in literature any record of so 
much unbalanced intellectuality, such undeniable appre- 
hension without talent, so much power without equal 
applicability, as our young men pretend to. Yet in 
Theodore Mundt's account of Frederick Holderlin's 
" Hyperion/ ' we were not a little struck with the follow- 
ing Jeremiad of the despair of Germany, whose tone 
is still so familiar that we were somewhat mortified to 
find that it was written in 1799. " Then came I to the 
Germans. I cannot conceive of a people more disjoined 
than the Germans. Mechanics you shall see, but no 
man ; priests, but no man ; thinkers, but no man. 
Is it not like some battle-field, where hands and 
arms and all members lie scattered about, whilst the 
life-blood runs away into the sand ? Let every man 
mind his own, you say, and I say the same. Only let 
him mind it with all his heart, and not with this cold 
study, literally, hypocritically, to appear that which he 
passes for, — but in good earnest, and in all love, let him 
be that which he is ; then there is a soul in his deed. 
And is he driven into a circumstance where the spirit 
must not live ? Let him thrust it from him with scorn, 
and learn to dig and plough. There is nothing holy 
which is not desecrated, which is not degraded to a 
mean end among this people. It is heartrending to 
see your poet, your artist, and all who still revere genius, 
who love and foster the Beautiful. The Good ! They 
live in the world as strangers in their own house ; they 
are like the patient Ulysses whilst he sat in the guise of 
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a beggar at his own door, whilst shameless rioters 
shouted in the hall and asked, Who brought the raga- 
muffin here ? Full of love, talent and hope, spring up 
the darlings of the muse among the Germans ; some 
seven years later, and they flit about like ghosts, cold 
and silent ; they are like a soil which an enemy has 
sown with poison, that it will not bear a blade of grass. 
On earth all is imperfect ! is the old proverb of the 
German. Ay, but if one should say to these God- 
forsaken, that with them all is imperfect only because 
they leave nothing pure which they do not pollute, 
nothing holy which they do not defile with their fum- 
bling hands ; that with them nothing prospers because 
the godlike nature which is the root of all prosperity 
they do not revere ; that with them, truly, life is shallow 
and anxious and full of discord, because they despise 
genius, which brings power and nobleness into manly 
action, cheerfulness into endurance, and love and 
brotherhood into towns and houses. Where a people 
honours genius in its artists, there breathes like an 
atmosphere a universal soul, to which the shy sensibility 
opens, which melts self-conceit, — all hearts become 
pious and great, and it adds fire to heroes. The home 
of all men is with such a people, and there will the 
stranger gladly abide. But where the divine nature 
and the artist is crushed, the sweetness of life is gone, 
and every other planet is better than the earth. Men 
deteriorate, folly increases, and a gross mind with it ; 
drunkenness comes with a disaster ; with the wanton- 
ness of the tongue and with the anxiety for a livelihood 
the blessing of every year becomes a curse, and all the 
gods depart." 

The steep antagonism between the money-getting and 
the academic class must be freely admitted, and perhaps 
is the more violent, that whilst our work is imposed by 
the soil and the sea, our culture is the tradition of 
Europe. But we cannot share the desperation of our 
contemporaries ; least of all should we think a preter- 
natural enlargement of the intellect a calamity. A new 
perception, the smallest new activity given to the per- 
ceptive power, is a victory won to the living universe' 
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from Chaos and old Night, and cheaply bought by any 
amounts of hard fare and false social position. The 
balance of mind and body will redress itself fast enough. 
Superficialness is the real distemper. In all the cases 
we have ever seen where people were supposed to suffer 
from too much wit, or, as men said, from a blade too 
sharp for the scabbard, it turned out that they had not 
wit enough. It may easily happen that we are grown 
very idle, and must go to work, and that the times must 
be worse before they are better. It is very certain that 
speculation is no succedaneum for life. What we would 
know, we must do. As if any taste or imagination 
could take the place of fidelity ! The old Duty is the 
old God. And we may come to this by the rudest 
teaching. A friend of ours went five years ago to 
Illinois to buy a farm for his son. Though there were 
crowds of emigrants in the roads, the country was open 
on both sides, and long intervals between hamlets and 
houses. Now after five years he had just been to visit 
the young farmer and see how he prospered, and reports 
that a miracle had been wrought. From Massachusetts 
to Illinois the land is fenced in and builded over, almost 
like New England itself, and the proofs of thrifty cul- 
tivation abound ; — a result not so much owing to the 
natural increase of population, as to the hard times, 
which, driving men out of cities and trade, forced them 
to take off their coats and go to work on the land ; which 
has rewarded them not only with wheat but with habits 
of labour. Perhaps the adversities of our commerce 
have not yet been pushed to the wholesomest degree 
of severity. Apathies and total want of work, and 
reflection on the imaginative character of American 
life, etc., etc., are like seasickness, and never will obtain 
any sympathy if there is a wood-pile in the yard, or an 
unweeded patch in the garden ; not to mention the 
graver absurdity of a youth of noble aims who can find 
no field for his energies, whilst the colossal wrongs of 
the Indian, of the Negro, of the emigrant, remain un- 
mitigated, and the religious, civil and judicial forms 
of the country are confessedly effete and offensive. 
We must refer our clients back to themselves, believinr 
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that every man knows in his heart the cure for the 
disease he so ostentatiously bewails. 

As far as our correspondents have entangled their 
private griefs with the cause of American literature, 
we counsel them to disengage themselves as fast as 
possible. In Cambridge orations and elsewhere there 
is much inquiry for that great absentee American 
Literature. What can have become of it ? The least 
said is best. A literature is no man's private concern, 
but a secular and generic result, and is the affair of a 
power which works by a prodigality of life and force 
very dismaying to behold, — the race never dying, the 
individual never spared, and every trait of beauty 
purchased by hetacombs of private tragedy. The 
pruning in the wild gardens of nature is never forborne. 
Many of the best must die of consumption, many of 
despair, and many be stupid and insane, before the one 
great and fortunate life which they each predicted can 
shoot up into a thrifty and beneficent existence. 1 

i Here followed in the magazine a long extract from a German 
criticism of a new book by Bettina von Arnim. — Ed. 
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THE TRAGIC. 1 

HE has seen but half the universe who never has 
been shown the House of Pain. As the salt sea 
covers more than two-thirds of the surface of the globe, 
so sorrow encroaches in man on felicity. The con- 
versation of men is a mixture of regrets and appre- 
hensions. I do not know but the prevalent hue of 
things to the eye of leisure is melancholy. In the dark 
hours, our existence seems to be a defensive war, a 
struggle against the encroaching All, which threatens 
surely to engulf us soon, and is impatient of our short 
reprieve. How slender the possession that yet remains 
to us ; how faint the animation ! how the spirit seems 
already to contract its domain, retiring within narrower 
walls by the loss of memory, leaving its planted fields 
to erasure and annihilation. Already our own thoughts 
and words have an alien sound. There is a simultaneous 
diminution of memory and hope. Projects that once 
we laughed and leaped to execute, find us now sleepy and 
preparing to lie down in the snow. And in the serene 
hours we have no courage to spare. We cannot afford 
to let go any advantages. The riches of body or of mind 
which we do not need to-day, are the reserved fund 
against the calamity that may arrive to-morrow. It is 
usually agreed that some nations have a more sombre 
temperament, and one would say that history gave no 
record of any society in which despondency came so 
readily to heart as we see it and feel it in ours. Melan- 
choly cleaves to the English mind in both hemispheres 
as closely as to the strings of an iEolian harp. Men 
and women at thirty years, and even earlier, have lost 
all spring and vivacity, and if they fail in their first 
enterprises, they throw up the game. But whether we 
and those who are next to us are more or less vulnerable, 
no theory of life can have any right which leaves out 

1 From The Dial, Vol. iv. No. 4, April 1844. 
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of account the values of vice, pain, disease, poverty, 
insecurity, disunion, fear and death. 

What are the conspicuous tragic elements in human 
nature ? The bitterest tragic element in life to be 
derived from an intellectual source is the belief in a 
brute Fate or Destiny; the belief that the order of 
nature and events is controlled by a law not adapted 
to man, nor man to that, but which holds on its way 
to the end, serving him if his wishes chance to lie in the 
same course, crushing him if his wishes lie contrary to 
it, and heedless whether it serves or crushes him. This 
is the terrible meaning that lies at the foundation of the 
old Greek tragedy, and makes the (Edipus and Antigone 
and Orestes objects of such hopeless commiseration. 
They must perish, and there is no over-god to stop or 
to mollify this hideous enginery that grinds or thunders, 
and snatches them up into its terrific system. The 
same idea makes the paralyzing terror with which the 
East Indian mythology haunts the imagination. The 
same thought is the predestination of the Turk. And 
universally, in uneducated and unreflecting persons on 
whom too the religious sentiment exerts little force, we 
discover traits of the same superstition : " If you balk 
water you will be drowned the next time ; " " if you 
count ten stars you will fall down dead ; " " if you spill 
the salt ; " " if your fork sticks upright in the floor ; " 
" if you say the Lord's Prayer backwards ; " — and so 
on, a several penalty, nowise grounded in the nature of 
the thing, but on an arbitrary will. But this terror of 
contravening an unascertained and unascertainable 
will, cannot co-exist with reflection : it disappears with 
civilization, and can no more be reproduced than the 
fear of ghosts after childhood. It is discriminated from 
the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity herein : that 
the last is an Optimism, and therefore the suffering 
individual finds his good consulted in the good of all* of 
which he is a part. But in Destiny, it is not the good 
of the whole or the best will that is enacted, but only 
one particular will. Destiny properly is not a will at 
all, but an immense whim ; and this is the only ground 
of terror and despair in the rational mind, and of tragedy 
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in literature. Hence the antique tragedy, which was 
founded on this faith, can never be reproduced. 

But after the reason and faith have introduced a 
better public and private tradition, the tragic element 
is somewhat circumscribed. There must always remain, 
however, the hindrance of our private satisfaction by 
the laws of the world. The law which establishes 
nature and the human race, continually thwarts the 
will of ignorant individuals, and this in the particulars 
of disease, want, insecurity and disunion. 

But the essence of tragedy does not seem to me to lie 
in any list of particular evils. After we have enumer- 
ated famine, fever, inaptitude, mutilation, rack, mad- 
ness and loss of friends, we have not yet included the 
proper tragic element, which is Terror, and which does 
not respect definite evils but indefinite; an ominous 
spirit which haunts the afternoon and the night, idleness 
and solitude. 

A low, haggard sprite sits by our side, " casting the 
fashion of uncertain evils " — a sinister presentiment, 
a power of the imagination to dislocate things orderly 
and cheerful and show them in startling array. Hark ! 
what sounds on the night wind, the cry of Murder in 
that friendly house ,* see these marks of stamping feet, 
of hidden not. The whisper overheard, the detected 
glance, the glare of malignity, ungrounded fears, sus- 
picions, half-knowledge and mistakes, darken the brow 
and chill the heart of men. And accordingly it i§ natures 
not clear, not of quick and steady perceptions, but im- 
perfect characters, from which somewhat is hidden that 
all others see, who suffer most from these causes. In 
those persons who move the profoundest pity, tragedy 
seems to consist in temperament, not in events. There 
are people who have an appetite for grief, pleasure is 
not strong enough and they crave pain, mithridatic 
stomachs which must be fed on poisoned bread, natures 
90 doomed that no prosperity can soothe their ragged 
and dishevelled desolation. They mis-hear and mis- 
behold, they suspect and dread. They handle every 
nettle and ivy in the hedge, and tread on every snake 
in the meadow. 
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* ' Come bad chance, 
And we add to it our strength, 
And we teach it art and length, 
Itself o'er us to advance." 

Frankly, then, it is necessary to say that all sorrow 
dwells in a low region. It is superficial ; for the most 
part fantastic, or in the appearance and not in things. 
Tragedy is in the eye of the observer, and not in the 
heart of the sufferer. It looks like an insupportable 
load under which earth moans aloud. But analyze it ; 
it is not I, it is not you, it is always another person who 
is tormented. If a man says, Lo ! I suffer — it is ap- 
parent that he suffers not, for grief is dumb. It is so 
distributed as not to destroy. That which would rend 
you falls on tougher textures. That which seems in- 
tolerable reproach or bereavement, does not take from 
the accused or bereaved man or woman appetite or 
sleep. Some men are above grief, and some below it. 
Few are capable of love. In phlegmatic natures calamity 
is unaff ecting, in shallow natures it is rhetorical. Tragedy 
must be somewhat which I can respect. A querulous 
habit is not tragedy. A panic such as frequently in 
ancient or savage nations put a troop or an army to mght 
without an enemy ; a fear of ghosts ; a terror of freezing 
to death that seizes a man in a winter midnight on the 
moors ; a fright at uncertain sounds heard by a family 
at night in the cellar or on the stairs, — are terrors that 
make the knees knock and the teeth clatter, but are no 
tragedy, any more than seasickness, which may also 
destroy life. It is full of illusion. As it comes, it has 
its support. The most exposed classes, soldiers, sailors, 
paupers, are nowise destitute of animal spirits. The 
spirit is true to itself, and finds its own support in any 
condition, learns to live in what is called calamity as 
easily as in what is called felicity ; as the fraulest 
glass-bell will support a weight of a thousand pounds 
of water at the bottom of a river or sea, if filled with 
the same. 

A man should not commit his tranquillity to things, 
but should keep as much as possible the reins in his own 
hands, rarely giving way to extreme emotion of joy or 
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grief. It is observed that the earliest works of the art 
of sculpture are countenances of sublime tranquillity. 
The Egyptian sphinxes, which sit to-day as they sat 
when the Greek came and saw them and departed, and 
when the Roman came and saw them and departed, and 
as they will still sit when the Turk, the Frenchman and 
the Englishman, who visit them now, shall have passed 
by, — " with their stony eyes fixed on the East and on 
the Nile," have countenances expressive of complacency 
and repose, an expression of health, deserving their 
longevity, and verifying the primeval sentence of 
history on the permanency of that people, " Their 
strength is to sit still." To this architectural stability 
of the human form, the Greek genius added an ideal 
beauty, without disturbing the seals of serenity ; per- 
mitting no violence of mirth, or wrath, or suffering. 
This was true to human nature. For, in life, actions 
are few, opinions even few, prayers few ; loves, hatreds, 
or any emissions of the soul. All that life demands of 
us through the greater part of the day, is an equilibrium, 
a readiness, open eyes and ears, and free hands. Society 
asks this, and truth, and love, and the genius of our 
life. There is a fire in some men which demands an 
outlet in some rude action ; they betray their impatience 
of quiet by an irregular Catalinarian gait ; by irregular, 
faltering, disturbed speech, too emphatic for the occasion. 
They treat trifles with a tragic air. This is not beauti- 
ful. Could they not lay a rod or two of stone wall, and 
work off - this superabundant irritability ? When two 
strangers meet in the highway, what each demands of 
the other is that the aspect should show a firm mind, 
ready for any event of good or ill, prepared alike to give 
death or to give life, as the emergency of the next 
moment may require. We must walk as guests in 
nature ; not impassioned, but cool and disengaged. 
A man should try Time, and his face should wear the 
expression of a just judge, who has nowise made up his 
opinion, who fears nothing, and even hopes nothing, 
but who puts nature and fortune on their merits : he 
will hear the case out, and then decide. For all melan- 
choly, as all passion, belongs to the exterior life. Whilst 

VOL. IV. N. 
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a man is not grounded in the divine life by his proper 
roots, he clings by some tendrils of affection to society — 
mayhap to what is best and greatest in it, and in calm 
times it will not appear that he is adrift and not moored ; 
but let any shock take place in society, any revolution 
of custom, of law, of opinion, and at once his type of 
permanence is shaken. The disorder of his neighbours 
appears to him universal disorder ; chaos is come again. 
But in truth he was already a driving wreck, before the 
wind arose which only revealed to him his vagabond 
state. If a man is centred, men and events appear to 
him a fair image or reflection of that which he knoweth 
beforehand in himself. If any perversity or profligacy 
break out in society, he will join with others to avert 
the mischief, but it will not arouse resentment or fear, 
because he discerns its impassable limits. He sees 
already in the ebullition of sin the simultaneous 
redress. 

Particular reliefs also, fit themselves to human calami- 
ties ; for the world will be in equilibrium, and hates all 
manner of exaggeration. Time, the consoler, Time, the 
rich carrier of all changes, dries the freshest tears by 
obtruding new figures, new costumes, new roads, on 
our eye, new voices on our ear. As the west wind lifts 
up again the heads of the wheat which were bent down 
and lodged in the storm, and combs out the matted 
and dishevelled grass as it lay in night-locks on the 
ground, so we let in Time as a drying wind into the 
seed -field of thoughts which are dark and wet and 
low bent. Time restores to them temper and elas- 
ticity. How fast we forget the blow that threatened 
to cripple us. Nature will not sit still ; the faculties 
will do somewhat ; new hopes spring, new affections 
twine, and the broken is whole again. 

Time consoles, but Temperament resists the im- 
pression of pain. Nature proportions her defence to 
the assault. Our human being is wonderfully plastic ; 
if it cannot win this satisfaction here, it makes itself 
amends by running out there and winning that. It is 
like a stream of water, which if dammed up on one 
bank overruns the other, and flows equally at its own 
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convenience over sand, or mud, or marble. Most suffering 
is only apparent. We fancy it is torture ; the patient 
has his own compensations. A tender American girl 
doubts of Divine Providence whilst she reads the horrors 
of " the middle passage ; " and they are bad enough at 
the mildest ; but to such as she these crucifixions do not 
come : they come to the obtuse and barbarous, to 
whom they are not horrid, but only a little worse than 
the old sufferings. They exchange a cannibal war for 
the stench of the hold. They have gratifications which 
would be none to the civilized girl. The market-man 
never damned the lady because she had not paid her 
bill, but the stout Irishwoman has to take that once a 
month. She however never feels weakness in her back 
because of the slave-trade. This self-adapting strength 
is especially seen in disease. " It is my duty," says 
Sir Charles Bell, " to visit certain wards of the hospital 
where there is no patient admitted but with that com- 
plaint which most fills the imagination with the idea 
of insupportable pain and certain death. Yet these 
wards are not the least remarkable for the composure 
and cheerfulness of their inmates. The individual who 
suffers has a mysterious counterbalance to that condition, 
which, to us who look upon her, appears to be attended 
with no alleviating circumstance. ,, Analogous supplies 
are made to those individuals whose character leads 
them to vast exertions of body and mind. Napoleon 
said to one of his friends at St. Helena, " Nature seems 
to have calculated that I should have great reverses 
to endure, for she has given me a temperament like a 
block of marble. Thunder cannot move it ; the shaft 
merely glides along. The great events of my life have 
slipped over me without making any demand on my 
moral or physical nature." 

The intellect is a consoler, which delights in detaching 
or putting an interval between a man and his fortune, 
and so converts the sufferer into a spectator and his pain 
into poetry. It yields the joys of conversation, of 
letters and of science. Hence also the torments of life 
become tuneful tragedy, solemn and soft with music, 
and garnished with rich dark pictures. But highe 
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still than the activities of art, the intellect in its purity 
and the moral sense in its purity are not distinguished 
from each other, and both ravish us into a region 
whereunto these passionate clouds of sorrow cannot 
rise. 
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ADDRESS 

on the anniversary of the emancipation of the 
negroes in the british west indies. 1 

Friends and Fellow Citizens : 

WE are met to exchange congratulations on the 
anniversary of an event singular in the history 
of civilization ; a day of reason ; of the clear light ; of 
that which makes us better than a flock of birds and 
beasts : a day which gave the immense fortification 
of a fact, of gross history, to ethical abstractions. It 
was the settlement, as far as a great Empire was con- 
cerned, of a question on which almost every leading 
citizen in it had taken care to record his vote ; one 
which for many years absorbed the attention of the 
best and most eminent of mankind. I might well 
hesitate, coming from other studies, and without the 
smallest claim to be a special labourer in this work of 
humanity, to undertake to set this matter before you ; 
which ought rather to be done by a strict co-operation 
of many well-advised persons ; but I shall not apologize 
for my weakness. In this cause, no man's weakness is 
any prejudice ; it has a thousand sons ; if one man 
cannot speak, ten others can ; and, whether by the 
wisdom of its friends, or by the folly of the adversaries ; 
by speech and by silence ; by doing and by omitting 
to do, it goes forward. Therefore I will speak, — or, not 
I, but the might of liberty in my weakness. The subject 
is said to have the property of making dull men eloquent. 
It has been in all men's experience a marked effect 
of the enterprise in behalf of the African, to generate 
an overbearing and defying spirit. The institution of 
slavery seems to its opponent to have but one side, and 
he feels that none but a stupid or a malignant person 
can hesitate on a view of the facts. Under such an 
impulse, I was about to say, If any cannot speak, or 

1 Delivered in the Court-House, Concord, on 1st Aug. 1844. 
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cannot hear the words of freedom, let him go hence, — 
I had almost said, Creep into your grave, the universe 
has no need of you ! But I have thought better : let 
him not go. When we consider what remains to be 
done for this interest in this country, the dictates of 
humanity make us tender of such as are not yet per- 
suaded. The hardest selfishness is to be borne with. 
Let us withhold every reproachful, and, if we can, every 
indignant remark. In this cause, we must renounce our 
temper, and the risings of pride. If there be any man 
who thinks the ruin of a race of men a small matter, 
compared with the last decoration and completions of 
his own comfort, — who would not so much as part with 
his ice-cream, to save them from rapine and manacles, 
I think I must not hesitate to satisfy that man that also 
his cream and vanilla are safer and cheaper by placing 
the negro nation on a fair footing, than by robbing 
them. If the Virginian piques himself on the picturesque 
luxury of his vassalage, on the heavy Ethiopian manners 
of his house-servants, their silent obedience, their hue 
of bronze, their turbaned heads, and would not exchange 
them for the more intelligent but precarious hired 
service of whites, I shall not refuse to show him that 
when their free-papers are made out, it will still be 
their interest to remain on his estate, and that the oldest 
planters of Jamaica are convinced that it is cheaper to 
pay wages than to own the slave. 

The history of mankind interests us only as it exhibits 
a steady gain of truth and right, in the incessant con- 
flict which it records between the material and the 
moral nature. From the earliest monuments it appears 
that one race was victim and served the other races. 
In the oldest temples of Egypt, negro captives are 
painted on the tombs of kings, in such attitudes as to 
show that they are on the point of being executed ; 
and Herodotus, our oldest historian, relates that the 
Troglodytes hunted the Ethiopians in four-horse chariots. 
From the earliest time, the negro has been an article of 
luxury to the commercial nations. So has it been, 
down to the day that has just dawned on the world. 
Language must be raked, the secrets of slaughter-houses 
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and infamous holes that cannot front the day, must 
be ransacked, to tell what negro - slavery has been. 
These men, our benefactors, as they are producers of 
corn and wine, of coffee, of tobacco, of cotton, of sugar, 
of rum and brandy; gentle and joyous themselves, 
and producers of comfort and luxury for the civilized 
world, — there seated in the finest climates of the globe, 
children of the sun,— I am heart-sick when I read how 
they came there, and how they are kept there. Their 
case was left out of the mind and out of the heart of 
their brothers. The prizes of society, the trumpet of 
fame, the privileges of learning, of culture, of religion, 
the decencies and joys of marriage, honour, obedience, 
personal authority and a perpetual melioration into a 
finer civility, — these were for all, but not for them. 
For the negro, was the slave-ship to begin with, in whose 
filthy hold he sat in irons, unable to he down ; bad 
food, and insufficiency of that ; disfranchisement ; no 
property in the rags that covered him ; no marriage, no 
right in the poor black woman that cherished him in her 
bosom, no right to the children of his body ; no security 
from the humours, none from the crimes, none from the 
appetites of his master : toil, famine, insult and flogging ; 
and, when he sank in the furrow, no wind of good fame 
blew over him, no priest of salvation visited him with 
glad tidings : but he went down to death with dusky 
dreams of African shadow-catchers and Obeahs hunting 
him. Very sad was the negro tradition, that the Great 
Spirit, in the beginning, offered the black man, whom 
he loved better than the buckra, or white, his choice of 
two boxes, a big and a little one. The black man was 
greedy, and chose the largest. " The buckra box waS 
full up with pen, paper and whip, and the negro box 
with hoe and bill ; and hoe and bill for negro to this 
day," 

But the crude element of good in human affairs must 
work and ripen, spite of whips and plantation-laws and 
West Indian interest. Conscience rolled on its pillow, 
and could not sleep. We sympathize very tenderly 
here with the poor aggrieved planter, of whom so many 
unpleasant things are said; but if we saw the whip 
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applied to old men, to tender women ; and, undeniably, 
though I shrink to say so, pregnant women set in the 
treadmill for refusing to work ; when, not they, but the 
eternal law of animal nature refused to work ; — if we 
saw men's backs flayed with cowhides, and " hot rum 
poured on, superinduced with brine or pickle, rubbed 
in with a cornhusk, in the scorching heat of the sun ; " 
— if we saw the runaways hunted with blood-hounds 
into swamps and hills ; and, in cases of passion, a 
planter throwing his negro into a copper of boiling cane- 
juice, — if we saw these things with eyes, we too should 
wince. They are not pleasant sights. The blood is 
moral : the blood is anti-slavery : it runs cold in the 
veins : the stomach rises wth disgust, and curses slavery. 
Well, so it happened ; a good man or woman, a country 
boy or girl, — it would so fall out,— once in a while saw 
these injuries and had the indiscretion to tell of them. 
The horrid story ran and flew; the winds blew it all 
over the world. They who heard it asked their rich 
and great friends if it was true, or only missionary lies. 
The richest and greatest, the prime minister of England, 
the king's privy council were obliged to say that it was 
too true. It became plain to all men, the more this 
business was looked into, that the crimes and cruelties 
of the slave-traders and slave-owners could not be over- 
stated. The more it was searched, the more shocking 
anecdotes came up, — things not to be spoken. Humane 
persons who were informed of the reports, insisted on 
proving them. Granville Sharpe was accidentally made 
acquainted with the sufferings of a slave, whom a West 
Indian planter had brought with him to London and had 
beaten with a pistol on his head, so badly that his whole 
body became diseased, and the man useless to his 
master, who left him to go whither he pleased. The 
man applied to Mr. William Sharpe, a charitable surgeon, 
who attended the diseases of the poor. In process of 
time, he was healed. Granville Sharpe found him at 
his brother's and procured a place for him in an apothe- 
cary's shop. The master accidentally met his recovered 
slave, and instantly endeavoured to get possession of 
him again. Sharpe protected the slave. In consulting 
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with the lawyers, they told Sharpe the laws were against 
him. Sharpe would not believe it ; no prescription on 
earth could ever render such iniquities legal. " But 
the decisions are against you, and Lord Mansfield, now 
Chief Justice of England, leans to the decisions." Sharpe 
instantly sat down and gave himself to the study of 
English law for more than two years, until he had 
proved that the opinions relied on, of Talbot and Yorke, 
were incompatible with the former English decisions 
and with the whole spirit of English law. He published 
his book in 1769, and he so filled the heads and hearts 
of his advocates that when he brought the case of 
George Somerset, another slave, before Lord Mansfield, 
the slavish decisions were set aside, and equity affirmed. 
There is a sparkle of God's righteousness in Lord Mans- 
field's judgment, which does the heart good. Very 
unwilling had that great lawyer been to reverse the 
late decisions ; he suggested twice from the bench, in 
the course of the trial, how the question might be got 
rid of : but the hint was not taken ; the case was ad- 
journed again and again, and judgment delayed. At 
last judgment was demanded, and on the 22d June,* 
1772, Lord Mansfield is reported to have decided in 
these words : — 

" Immemorial usage preserves the memory of positive 
law, long after all traces of the occasion, reason, authority 
and time of its introduction, are lost ; and in a case 
so odious as the condition of slaves, must be taken 
strictly ; (tracing the subject to natural principles, the 
claim of slavery never can be supported). The power 
claimed by this return never was in use here. We 
cannot say the cause set forth by this return is allowed 
or approved of by the laws of this kingdom ; and 
therefore the man must be discharged." 

This decision established the principle that the " air 
of England is too pure for any slave to breathe/' but 
the wrongs in the islands were not thereby touched. 
Public attention, however, was drawn that way, and 
the methods of the stealing and the transportation 
from Africa became noised abroad. The Quakers got 
the story. In their plain meeting - houses and prim 
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dwellings this dismal agitation got entrance. They 
were rich : they owned, for debt or by inheritance, 
island property ; they were religious, tender-hearted 
men and women ; and they had to hear the news and 
digest it as they could. Six Quakers met in London on 
the 6th July, 1783, — William Dillwyn, Samuel Hoar, 
George Harrison, Thomas Knowles, John Lloyd, Joseph 
Woods, " to consider what step they should take for 
the relief and liberation of the negro slaves in the West 
Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave-trade 
on the coast of Africa.' ' They made friends and raised 
money for the slave ; they interested their Yearly 
Meeting ; and all English and all American Quakers. 
John Woolman of New Jersey, whilst yet an apprentice, 
was uneasy in his mind when he was set to write a bill 
of sale of a negro, for his master. He gave his testimony 
against the traffic, in Maryland and Virginia. Thomas 
Clarkson was a youth at Cambridge, England, when the 
subject given out for a Latin prize dissertation was, 
" Is it right to make slaves of others against their will ?■" 
He wrote an essay, and won the prize ; but he wrote too 
.well for his own peace ; he began to ask himself if these 
things could be true ; and if they were, he could no 
longer rest. He left Cambridge ; he fell in with the 
six Quakers. They engaged him to act for them. He 
himself interested Mr. Wilberforce in the matter. The 
shipmasters in that trade were the greatest miscreants, 
and guilty of every barbarity to their own crews. Clark- 
son went to Bristol, made himself acquainted with the 
interior of the slave-ships and the details of the trade. 
The facts confirmed his sentiment, " that Providence 
had never made that to be wise which was immoral, and 
that the slave-trade was as impolitic as it was unjust ; " 
that it was found peculiarly fatal to those employed in 
it. More seamen died in that trade in one year than 
in the whole remaining trade of the country in two. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox were drawn into the generous 
enterprise. In 1788, the House of Commons voted 
Parliamentary inquiry. In 1791, a bill to abolish the 
trade was brought in by Wilberforce, and supported by 
him and by Fox and Burke and Pitt, with the utmost 
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ability and faithfulness ; resisted by the planters and 
the whole West Indian interest, and lost. During the 
next sixteen years, ten times, year after year, the 
attempt was renewed by Mr. Wilberforce, and ten times 
defeated by the planters. The king, and all the royal 
family but one, were against it. These debates are 
instructive, as they show on what grounds the trade 
was assailed and defended. Everything generous, wise, 
and sprightly is sure to come to the attack. On the 
other part are found cold prudence, barefaced selfish- 
ness and silent votes. But the nation was aroused to 
enthusiasm. Every horrid fact became known. In 
1791, three hundred thousand persons in Britain pledged 
themselves to abstain from all articles of island produce. 
The planters were obliged to give way ; and in 1807, 
on the 25th March, the bill passed, and the slave-trade 
was abolished. 

The assailants of slavery had early agreed to limit 
their political action on this subject to the abolition 
of the trade, but Granville Sharpe, as a matter of con- 
science, whilst he acted as chairman of the London 
Committee, felt constrained to record his protest against 
the limitation, declaring that slavery was as much a 
crime against the Divine law, as the slave-trade. The 
trade, under false flags, went on as before. In 1821, 
according to official documents presented to the Ameri- 
can government by the Colonization Society, 200,000 
slaves were deported from Africa. Nearly 30,000 were 
landed in the port of Havana alone. In consequence of 
the dangers of the trade growing out of the act of aboli- 
tion, ships were built sharp for swiftness, and with a 
frightful disregard of the comfort of the victims they 
were destined to transport. They carried five, six, 
even seven hundred stowed in a ship built so narrow 
as to be unsafe, being made just broad enough on the 
beam to keep the sea. In attempting to make its escape 
from the pursuit of a man-of-war, one ship flung five 
hundred slaves alive into the sea. These facts went into 
Parliament. In the islands was an ominous state of 
cruel and licentious society ; every house had a dungeon 
attached to it ; every slave was worked by the whip. 
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There is no end to the tragic anecdotes in the municipal 
records of the colonies. The boy was set to strip and 
to flog his own mother to blood, for a small offence. 
Looking in the face of his master by the negro was held 
to be violence by the island courts. He was worked 
sixteen hours, and his ration by law, in some islands, 
was a pint of flour and one salt herring a day. He 
suffered insult, stripes, mutilation, at the humour of 
the master : iron collars were riveted on their necks 
with iron prongs ten inches long ; capsicum pepper 
was rubbed in the eyes of the females ; and they were 
done to death with the most shocking levity between 
the master and manager, without fine or inquiry. And 
when, at last, some Quakers, Moravians, and Wesleyan 
and Baptist missionaries, following in the steps of Carey 
and Ward in the East Indies, had been moved to come 
and cheer the poor victim with the hope of some repara- 
tion, in a future world, of the wrongs he suffered in this, 
these missionaries were persecuted by the planters, 
their lives threatened, their chapels burned, and the 
negroes furiously forbidden to go near them. These 
outrages rekindled the flame of British indignation. 
Petitions poured into Parliament : a million persons 
signed their names to these ; and in 1833, on tne 14th 
May, Lord Stanley, minister of the colonies, introduced 
into the House of Commons his bill for the Emancipation. 

The scheme of the minister, with such modification 
as it received in the legislature, proposed gradual 
emancipation ; that, on 1st August, 1834, ^ persons 
now slaves should be entitled to be registered as ap- 
prenticed labourers, and to acquire thereby all the 
rights and privileges of freemen, subject to the restric- 
tion of labouring under certain conditions. These con- 
ditions were, that the prsedials should owe three-fourths 
of the profits of their labour to their masters for six 
years, and the non-prsedials for four years. The other 
fourth of the apprentice's time was to be his own, which 
he might sell to his master, or to other persons ; and 
at the end of the term of years fixed, he should be free. 

With these provisions and conditions, the bill pro- 
ceeds, in the twelfth section, in the following terms : 
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" Be it enacted, that all and every person who, on the 
1st August, 1834, sna ll t> e holden in slavery within any 
such British colony as aforesaid, shall upon and from 
and after the said 1st August, become and be to all 
intents and purposes free, and discharged of and from 
all manner of slavery, and shall be absolutely and for- 
ever manumitted ; and that the children thereafter 
born to any such persons, and the offspring of such 
children, shall, in like manner, be free, from their birth ; 
and that from and after the 1st August, 1834, slavery 
shall be and is hereby utterly and forever abolished and 
declared unlawful throughout the British colonies, 
plantations, and possessions abroad." 

The ministers, having estimated the slave products 
of the colonies in annual exports of sugar, rum and 
coffee, at £1,500,000 per annum, estimated the total 
value of the slave property at 30,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling, and proposed to give the planters, as a compensa- 
tion for so much of the slaves' time as the act took from 
them, 20,000,000 pounds sterling, to be divided into 
nineteen shares for the nineteen colonies, and to be 
distributed to the owners of slaves by commissioners, 
whose appointment and duties were regulated by the 
Act. After much debate, the bill passed by large 
majorities. The apprenticeship system is understood 
to have proceeded from Lord Brougham, and was by him 
urged on his colleagues, who, it is said, were inclined to 
the policy of immediate emancipation. 

The colonial legislatures received the act of Parlia- 
ment with various degrees of displeasure, and, of course, 
every provision of the bill was criticized with severity. 
The new relation between the master and the apprentice, 
it was feared, would be mischievous ; for the bill re- 
quired the appointment of magistrates who should hear 
every complaint of the apprentice and see that justice 
was done him. It was feared that the interest of the 
master and servant would now produce perpetual 
discord between them. In the island of Antigua, 
containing 37,000 people, 30,000 being negroes, these 
objections had such weight, that the legislature re- 
jected the apprenticeship system, and adopted absolute 
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emancipation. In the other islands the system of the 
ministry was accepted. 

The reception of it by the negro population was equal 
in nobleness to the deed. The negroes were called 
together by the missionaries and by the planters, and 
the news explained to them. On the night of the 31st 
July, they met everywhere at their churches and chapels, 
and at midnight, when the clock struck twelve, on their 
knees, the silent, weeping assembly became men ; they 
rose and embraced each other ; they cried, they sung, 
they prayed, they were wild with joy, but there was no 
riot, no feasting. I have never read anything in history 
more touching than the moderation of the negroes. 
Some American captains left the shore and put to sea, 
anticipating insurrection and general murder. With 
far different thoughts, the negroes spent the hour in 
their huts and chapels. I will not repeat to you the 
well-known paragraph, in which Messrs. Thome and 
Kimball, the commissioners set out in the year 1837 
by the American Anti-slavery Society, describe the 
occurrences of that night in the island of Antigua. It 
has been quoted in every newspaper, and Dr. Channing 
has given it additional fame. But I must be indulged 
in quoting a few sentences from the pages that follow 
it, narrating the behaviour of the emancipated people 
on the next day * 

" The first of August came on Friday, and a release 
was proclaimed from all work until the next Monday. 
The day was chiefly spent by the great mass of the 
negroes in the churches and chapels. The clergy and 
missionaries throughout the island were actively en- 
gaged, seizing the opportunity to enlighten the people 
on all the duties and responsibilities of their new relation, 
and urging them to the attainment of that higher liberty 
with which Christ maketh his children free. In every 
quarter, we were assured, the day was like a Sabbath. 
Work had ceased. The hum of business was still: 
tranquillity pervaded the towns and country. The 

1 Emancipation in the West Indies : A Six Months 1 Tour in Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica^ in the year iSjy, By J. A. Thome and 
J. H. Kimball. New York, 1838. Pp. 146, 147. 
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planters informed us, that they went to the chapels 
where their own people were assembled, greeted them, 
shook hands with them, and exchanged the most hearty 
good wishes. At Grace Hill, there were at least a 
thousand persons around the Moravian Chapel who 
could not get in. For once the house of God suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force. At Grace 
Bay, the people, all dressed in white, formed a procession, 
and walked arm in arm into the chapel. We were told 
that the dress of the negroes on that occasion was un- 
commonly simple and modest. There was not the least 
disposition to gaiety. Throughout the island, there was 
not a single dance known of, either day or night, nor 
so much as a fiddle played." 

On the next Monday morning, with very few except 
tions, every negro on every plantation was in the field 
at his work. In some places, they waited to see their 
master, to know what bargain he would make ; but, 
for the most part, throughout the islands, nothing 
painful occurred. In June, 1835, the ministers, Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir George Grey, declared to the Parlia- 
ment that the system worked well ; that now for ten 
months, from 1st August, 1834, no injury or violence 
had been offered to any white, and only one black had 
been hurt in 800,000 negroes : and, contrary to many 
sinister predictions, that the new crop of island produce 
would not fall short of that of the last year. 

But the habit of oppression was not destroyed by a 
law and a day of jubilee. It soon appeared in all the 
islands that the planters were disposed to use their 
old privileges, and overwork the apprentices ; to take 
from them, under various pretences, their fourth part 
of their time ; and to exert the same licentious despotism 
as before. The negroes complained to the magistrates 
and to the governor. In the island of Jamaica, this ill 
blood continually grew worse. The governors, Lord 
Bdmore, the Earl of Sligo, and afterwards Sir Lionel 
Smith (a governor of their own class, who had been sent 
out to gratify the planters,) threw themselves on the 
side of the oppressed, and were at constant quarrel with 
the angry and bilious island legislature. Nothing can 
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exceed the ill humour and sulkiness of the addresses 
of this assembly. 

I may here express a general remark, which the 
history of slavery seems t6 justify, that it is not founded 
solely on the avarice of the planter. We sometimes 6ay, 
the planter does not want slaves, he only wants the 
immunities and the luxuries which the slaves yield him ; 
give him money, give him a machine that will yield him 
as much money as the slaves, and he will thankfully let 
them go. He has no love of slavery, he wants luxury, 
and he will pay even this price of crime and danger 
for it. But I think experience does not warrant this 
favourable distinction, but shows the existence, beside 
the covetousness, of a bitterer element, the love of 
power, the voluptuousness of holding a human being 
in his absolute control. We sometimes observe that 
spoiled children contract a habit of annoying quite 
wantonly those who have charge of them, and seem to 
measure their own sense of well-being, not by what they 
do, but by the degree of reaction they can cause. It is 
vain to get rid of them by not minding them ; if purring 
and humming is not noticed, they squeal and screech ; 
then if you chide and console them, they find the ex- 
periment succeeds, and they begin again. The child 
will sit in your arms contented, provided you do nothing. 
If you take a book and read, he commences hostile 
operations. The planter is the spoiled child of his 
unnatural habits, and has contracted in his indolent 
and luxurious climate the need of excitement by irritating 
and tormenting his slave. 

Sir Lionel Smith defended the poor negro girls, prey 
to the licentiousness of the planters ; they shall not be 
whipped with tamarind rods if they do not comply with 
their master's will ; he defended the negro women ; 
they should not be made to dig the cane-holes, (which 
is the very hardest of the field-work ;) he defended the 
Baptist preachers and the stipendiary magistrates, who 
are the negroes' jriends, from the power of the planter. 
The power of the planters, however, to oppress, was 
greater than the power of the apprentice and of his 
guardians to withstand. Lord Brougham and Mr. 
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Buxton declared that the planter had not fulfilled his 
part in the contract, whilst the apprentices had fulfilled 
theirs ; and demanded that the emancipation should be 
hastened, and the apprenticeship abolished. Parlia- 
ment was compelled to pass additional laws for the 
defence and security of the negro, and in ill humour at 
these acts, the great island of Jamaica, with a population 
of half a million, and 300,000 negroes, early in 1838, 
resolved to throw up the two remaining years of ap- 
prenticeship, and to emancipate absolutely on the 1st 
August, 1838. In British Guiana, in Dominica, the 
same resolution had been earlier taken with more good 
will ; and the other islands fell into the measure ; so 
that on the 1st August, 1838, the shackles dropped 
from every British slave. The accounts which we have 
from all parties, both from the planters (and those too 
who were originally most opposed to the measure), and 
from the new freemen, are of the most satisfactory kind. 
The manner in which the new festival was celebrated, 
brings tears to the eyes. The First of August, 1838, was 
observed in Jamaica as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer. Sir Lionel Smith, the governor, writes to the 
British Ministry, " It is impossible for me to do justice 
to the good order, decorum and gratitude which the 
whole labouring population manifested on that happy 
occasion. Though joy beamed on every countenance, 
it was throughout tempered with solemn thankfulness 
to God, and the churches and chapels were everywhere 
filled with these happy people in humble offering of 
praise." 

The Queen, in her speech to the Lords and Commons, 
praised the conduct of the emancipated population : 
and in 1840 Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new governor of 
Jamaica, in his address to the Assembly expressed him- 
self to that late exasperated body in these terms : " All 
those who are acquainted with the state of the island 
know that our emancipated population are as free, as 
independent in their conduct, as well-conditioned, as 
much in the enjoyment of abundance, and as strongly 
sensible of the blessings of liberty, as any that we know 
of in any country. AIL disqualifications and distinctions 
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of colour have ceased ; men of all colours have equal 
rights in law, and an equal footing in society, and every 
man's position is settled by the same circumstances 
which regulate that point in other free countries, where 
no difference of colour exists. It may be asserted, 
without fear of denial, that the former slaves of Jamaica 
are now as secure in all social rights, as freeborn Britons." 
He further describes the erection of numerous churches, 
chapels and schools which the new population required, 
and adds that more are still demanded. The legislature, 
in their reply, echo the governor's statement, and say, 
" The peaceful demeanour of the emancipated popula- 
tion redounds to their own credit, and affords a proof 
of their continued comfort and prosperity." 

I said, this event is signal in the history of civiliza- 
tion. There are many styles of civilization, and not 
one only. Ours is full of barbarities. There are many 
faculties in man, each of which takes its turn of activity, 
and that faculty which is paramount in any period and 
exerts itself through the strongest nation, determines 
the civility of that age : and each age thinks its own 
the perfection of reason. Our culture is very cheap 
and intelligible. Unroof any house, and you shall find 
it. The well-being consists in having a sufficiency of 
coffee and toast, with a daily newspaper ; a well glazed 
parlour, with marbles, mirrors, and centre - table ; and 
the excitement of a few parties and a few rides in a year. 
Such as one house, such are all. The owner of a New 
York manor imitates the mansion and equipage of the 
London nobleman ; the Boston merchant rivals his 
brother of New York ; and the villages copy Boston. 
There have been nations elevated by great sentiments. 
Such was the civility of Sparta and the Dorian race, 
whilst it was defective in some of the chief elements of 
ours. That of Athens, again, lay in an intellect dedi- 
cated to beauty. That of Asia Minor in poetry, music 
and arts ; that of Palestine in piety ; that of Rome in 
military arts and .virtues, exalted by a prodigious magna- 
nimity ; that of China and Japan in the last exaggeration 
of decorum and etiquette. Our civility, England deter- 
mines the style of, inasmuch as England is the strongest 
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of the family of existing nations, and as we are the 
expansion of that people. It is that of a trading nation ; 
it is a shopkeeping civility. The English lord is a retired 
shopkeeper, and has the prejudices and timidities of 
that profession. And we are shopkeepers, and have 
acquired the vices and virtues that belong to trade. We 
peddle, we truck, we sail, we row, we ride in cars, we 
creep in teams, we go in canals, — to market, and for 
the sale of goods. The national aim and employment 
streams into our ways of thinking, our laws, our habits 
and our manners. The customer is the immediate 
jewel of our souls. Him we flatter, him we feast, com- 
pliment, vote for, and will not contradict. It was, or 
it seemed the dictate of trade, to keep the negro down. 
We had found a race who were less warlike, and less 
energetic shopkeepers than we ; who had very little 
skill in trade. We found it very convenient to keep 
them at work, since, by the aid of a little whipping, we 
could get their work for nothing but their board and 
the cost of whips. What if it cost a few unpleasant 
scenes on the coast of Africa ? That was a great way 
off ; and the scenes could be endured by some sturdy, 
unscrupulous fellows, who could go, for high wages, 
and bring us the men, and need not trouble our ears 
with the disagreeable particulars. If any mention was 
made of homicide, madness, adultery, and intolerable 
tortures, we would let the church-bells ring louder, the 
church - organ swell its peal and drown the hideous 
sound. The sugar they raised was excellent : nobody 
tasted blood in it. The coffee was fragrant ; the 
tobacco was incense ; the brandy made nations happy ; 
the cotton clothed the world. What ! all raised by 
these men, and no wages ? Excellent ! What a con- 
venience ! They seemed created by Providence to 
bear the heat and the whipping, and make these fine 
articles. 

But unhappily, most unhappily, gentlemen, man is 
born with intellect, as well as with a love of sugar ; and 
with a sense of justice, as well as a taste for strong drink. 
These ripened, as well as those. You could not educate 
him, you could not get any poetry, any wisdom, an^ 
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beauty in woman, any strong and commanding character 
in man, but these absurdities would still come flashing 
out, — these absurdities of a demand for justice, a 
generosity for the weak and oppressed. Unhappily 
too for the planter, the laws of nature are in harmony 
with each other : that which the head and the heart 
demand, is found to be, in the long run, for what the 
grossest calculator calls his advantage. The moral 
sense is always supported by the permanent interest 
of the parties. Else, I know not how, in our world, any 
good would ever get done. It was shown to the planters 
that they, as well as the negroes, were slaves ; that 
though they paid no wages, they got very poor work ; 
that their estates were ruining them, under the finest 
climate ; and that they needed the severest monopoly 
laws at home to keep them from bankruptcy. The 
oppression of the slave recoiled on them. They were 
full of vices ; their children were lumps of pride, sloth, 
sensuality and rottenness. The position of woman was 
nearly as bad as it could be ; and, like other robbers, 
they could not sleep in security. Many planters have 
said, since the emancipation, that, before that day, 
they were the greatest slaves on the estates. Slavery 
is no scholar ; no improver ; it does not love the whistle 
of the railroad ; it does not love the newspaper, the 
mail-bag, a college, a boo*k, or a preacher who has the 
absurd whim of saying what he thinks ; it does not 
increase the white population ; it does not improve 
the soil ; everything goes to decay. For these reasons 
t the islands proved bad customers to England. It was 
very easy for manufacturers less shrewd than those of 
Birmingham and Manchester to see that if the state of 
things in the islands was altered, if the slaves had wages, 
the slaves would be clothed, would build houses, would 
fill them with tools, with pottery, with crockery, with 
hardware ; and negro women loved fine clothes as well 
as white women. In every naked negro of those thou- 
sands, they saw a future customer. Meantime, they 
saw further that the slave-trade, by keeping in barbarism 
the whole coast of eastern Africa, deprives them of 
countries and nations of customers, if once freedom 
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and civility and European manners could get a foothold 
there. But the trade could not be abolished whilst this 
hungry West Indian market, with an appetite like the 
grave, cried, " More, more, bring me a hundred a day ; " 
they could not expect any mitigation in the madness 
of the poor African war-chiefs. These considerations 
opened the eyes of the dullest in Britain. More than 
this, the West Indian estate was owned or mortgaged 
in England, and the owner and the mortgagee had very 
plain intimations that the feeling of English liberty was 
gaining every hour new mass and velocity, and the 
hostility to such as resisted it would be fatal. The 
House of Commons would destroy the protection of 
island produce, and interfere in English politics in the 
island legislation : so they hastened to make the best of 
their position, and accepted the bill. 

These considerations, I doubt not, had their weight ; 
the interest of trade, the interest of the revenue, and, 
moreover, the good fame of the action. It was in- 
evitable that men should feel these motives. But they 
do not appear to have an excessive or unreasonable 
weight. On reviewing this history, I think the whole 
transaction reflects infinite honour on the people and 
parliament of England. It was a stately spectacle, to 
see the cause of human rights argued with so much 
patience and generosity and with such a mass of evi- 
dence before that powerful people. It is a creditable 
incident in the history that when, in 1789, the first 
privy-council report of evidence on the trade, a bulky 
folio, (embodying all the facts which the London Com- 
mittee had been engaged for years in collecting, and 
all the examinations before the council) was presented 
to the House of Commons, a late day being named for 
the discussion, in order to give members time, — Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, and other 
gentlemen, took advantage of the postponement to 
retire into the country to read the report. For months 
and years the bill was debated, with some consciousness 
of the extent of its relations, by the first citizens of 
England, the foremost men of the earth ; every argu- 
ment was weighed, every particle of evidence was sif tec 
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and laid in the scale ; and, at last, the right triumphed, 
the poor man was vindicated, and the oppressor was 
flung out. I know that England has the advantage of 
trying the question at a wide distance from the spot 
where the nuisance exists : the planters are not, ex- 
cepting in rare examples, members of the legislature. 
The extent of the empire, and the magnitude and 
number of other questions crowding into court, keep 
this one in balance, and prevent it from obtaining that 
ascendency, and being urged with that intemperance 
which a question of property tends to acquire. There 
are causes in the composition of the British legislature, 
and the relation of its leaders to the country and to 
Europe, which exclude much that is pitiful and in- 
jurious in other legislative assemblies. From these 
reasons, the question was discussed with a rare inde- 
pendence and magnanimity. It was not narrowed down 
to a paltry electioneering trap ; and, I must say, a 
delight in justice, an honest tenderness for the poor 
negro, for man suffering these wrongs, combined with 
the national pride, which refused to give the support of 
English soil or the protection of the English flag to 
these disgusting violations of nature. 

Forgive me, fellow-citizens, if I own to you, that in 
the last few days that my attention has been occupied 
with this history, I have not been able to read a page 
of it without the most painful comparisons. Whilst 
I have read of England, I have thought of New England. 
Whilst I have meditated in my solitary walks on the 
magnanimity of the English Bench and Senate, reaching 
out the benefit of the law to the most helpless citizen 
in her world-wide realm, I have found myself oppressed 
by other thoughts. As I have walked in the pastures 
and along the edge of woods, I could not keep my 
imagination on those agreeable figures, for other images 
that intruded on me. I could not see the great vision of 
the patriots and senators who have adopted the slave's 
cause : — they turned their backs on me. No : I see 
other pictures, — of mean men : I see very poor, very 
ill-clothed, very ignorant men, — not surrounded by 
happy Inends, — to be plain, — poor black men of obscure 
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employment as mariners, cooks, or stewards, in ships, 
yet citizens of this our Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
— freeborn as we, — whom the slave-laws of the States 
of South Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana have arrested 
in the vessels in which they visited those ports, and 
shut up in jails so long as the vessel remained in port, 
with the stringent addition, that if the shipmaster 
fails to pay the costs of this official arrest and the 
board in jail, these citizens are to be sold for slaves, to 
pay that expense. This man, these men, I see, and no 
law to save them. Fellow-citizens, this crime will not 
be hushed up any longer. I have learned that a citizen 
of Nantucket, walking in New Orleans, found a freeborn 
citizen of Nantucket, a man, too, of great personal 
worth, and, as it happened, very dear to him, as having 
saved his own life, working chained in the streets of 
that city, kidnapped by such a process as this. In the 
sleep of the laws, the pnvate interference of two excellent 
citizens of Boston has, I have ascertained, rescued 
Several natives of this State from these Southern prisons. 
Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massachusetts ship 
was as much the territory of Massachusetts as the floor 
on which we stand. It should be as sacred as the 
temple of God. The poorest fishing smack that floats 
under the shadow of an iceberg in the Northern seas, 
or hunts the whale in the Southern ocean, should be 
encompassed by her laws with comfort and protection, 
as much as within the arms of Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod. And this kidnapping is suffered within our own 
land and federation, whilst the fourth article of the 
Constitution of the United States ordains in terms, 
that, " The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States." If such a damnable outrage can be committed 
on the person of a citizen with impunity, let the Governor 
break the broad seal of the State ; he bears the sword 
in vain. The Governor of Massachusetts is a trifler ; 
the State-house in Boston is a play-house ; the General 
Court is a dishonoured body, if they make laws which 
they cannot execute. The great-hearted Puritans have 
left no posterity. The rich men may walk in Stafr 
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Street, but they walk without honour ; and the farmers 
may brag their democracy in the country, but they are 
disgraced men. If the State has no power to defend 
its own people in its own shipping, because it has dele- 
gated that power to the Federal Government, has it no 
representation in the Federal Government ? Are those 
men dumb ? I am no lawyer, and cannot indicate the 
forms applicable to the case, but here is something 
which transcends all forms. Let the senators and 
representatives of the State, containing a population 
of a million freemen, go in a body before the Congress 
and say that they have a demand to make on them, 
so imperative that all functions of government must 
stop until it is satisfied. If ordinary legislation cannot 
reach it, then extraordinary must be applied. The 
Congress should instruct the President to send to those 
ports of Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans such 
orders and such force as should release, forthwith, all 
such citizens of Massachusetts as were holden in prison 
without the allegation of any crime, and should set on 
foot the strictest inquisition to discover where such 
persons, brought into slavery by these local laws at any 
time heretofore, may now be. That first ; — and then, 
let order be taken to indemnify all such as have been 
incarcerated. As for dangers to the Union, from such 
demands ! — the Union is already at an end when the 
first citizen of Massachusetts is thus outraged. Is it 
a union and covenant in which the State of Massa- 
chusetts agrees to be imprisoned, and the State of 
Carolina to imprison ? Gentlemen, I am loth to say 
harsh things, and perhaps I know too little of politics 
for the smallest weight to attach to any censure of 
mine, — but I am at a loss how to characterize the 
tameness and silence of the two senators and the ten 
representatives of the State at Washington. To what 
purpose have we clothed each of those representatives 
with the power of seventy thousand persons, and each 
senator with near half a million, if they are to sit dumb 
at their desks and see their constituents captured 
and so]d ; — perhaps to gentlemen sitting by them in 
the hall ? There is a scandalous rumour that has been 
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swelling louder of late years, — perhaps it is wholly false, 
—that members are bullied into silence by Southern 
gentlemen. It is so easy to omit to speak, or even to 
be absent when delicate things are to be handled. 1 
may as well say what all men feel, that whilst our very 
amiable and very innocent representatives and senators 
at Washington are accomplished lawyers and merchants, 
and very eloquent at dinners and at caucuses, there is 
a disastrous want of men from New England. I would 
gladly make exceptions, and you will not suffer me to 
forget one eloquent old man, in whose veins the blood 
of Massachusetts rolls, and who singly has defended the 
freedom of speech, and the rights of the free, against 
the usurpation of the slave-holder. But the reader of 
Congressional debates, in New England, is perplexed to 
see with what admirable sweetness and patience the 
majority of the free States are schooled and ridden by 
the minority of slave-holders. What if we should send 
thither representatives who were a particle less amiable 
and less innocent ? I entreat you, sirs, let not this 
stain attach, let not this misery accumulate any longer. 
If the managers of our political parties are too prudent 
and too cold ; — if, most unhappily, the ambitious class 
of young men and political men have found out that 
these neglected victims are poor and without weight ; 
that they have no graceful hospitalities to offer ; no 
valuable business to throw into any man's hands, no 
strong vote to cast at the elections ; and therefore 
may with impunity be left in their chains or to the 
chance of chains, — then let the citizens in their primary 
capacity take up their cause on this very ground, and 
say to the government of the State, and of the Union, 
that government exists to defend the weak and the 
poor and the injured party ; the rich and the strong 
can better take care of themselves. And as an omen 
and assurance of success, I point you to the bright 
example which England set you, on this day, ten years 
ago. 

There are other comparisons and other imperative 
duties which come sadly to mind, — but I do not wish 
to darken the hours of this day by crimination ; I turn 
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gladly to the rightful theme, to the bright aspects of 
the occasion. 

This event was a moral revolution. The history of 
it is before you* Here was no prodigy, no fabulous 
hero, no Trojan horse, no bloody war, but all was 
achieved by plain means of plain men, working not under 
a leader, but under a sentiment. Other revolutions 
have been the insurrection of the oppressed ; this was 
the repentance of the tyrant. It was the masters re- 
volting from their mastery. The slave-holder said, I 
will not hold slaves. The end was noble and the means 
were pure. Hence the elevation and pathos of this 
chapter of history. The lives of the advocates are 
pages of greatness, and the connection of the eminent 
senators with this question constitutes the immor- 
talizing moments of those men's lives. The bare enuncia- 
tion of the theses at which the lawyers and legislators 
arrived, gives a glow to the heart of the reader. Lord 
Chancellor Northington is the author of the famous 
sentence, " As soon as any man puts his foot on English 
ground, he becomes free." " I was a slave," said the 
counsel of Somerset, speaking for his client, " for I was 
in America : I am now in a country where the common 
rights of mankind are known and regarded." Granville 
Sharpe filled the ear of the judges with the sound prin- 
ciples that had from time to time been affirmed by the 
legal authorities : " Derived power cannot be superior 
to the power from which it is derived : " " The reason- 
ableness of the law is the soul of the law : " " It is 
better to suffer every evil, than to consent to any." Out 
it would come, the God's truth, out it came, like a bolt 
from a cloud, for all the mumbling of the lawyers. One 
feels very sensibly in all this history that a great heart 
and soul are behind there, superior to any man, and 
making use of each, in turn, and infinitely attractive 
to every person according to the degree of reason in his 
own mind, so that this cause has had the power to draw 
to it every particle of talent and of worth in England, 
from the beginning. All the great geniuses of the 
British senate, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Grenville, Sheridan, 
Grey, Canning, ranged themselves on its side ; the poet 
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Cowper wrote for it : Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
in this country, all recorded their votes. All men 
remember the subtlety and the fire of indignation which 
the " Edinburgh Review " contributed to the cause ; 
and every liberal mind, poet, preacher, moralist, states- 
man, has had the fortune to appear somewhere for 
this cause. On the other part, appeared the reign of 
pounds and shillings, and all manner of rage and stupid- 
ity ; a resistance which drew from Mr. Huddlestone in 
Parliament the observation, " That a curse attended 
this trade even in the mode of defending it. By a certain 
fatality, none but the vilest arguments were brought 
forward, which corrupted the very persons who used 
them. Every one of these was built on the narrow 
ground of interest, of pecuniary profit, of sordid gain, 
in opposition to every motive that had reference to 
humanity, justice, and religion, or to that great prin- 
ciple which comprehended them all." — This moral force 
perpetually reinforces and dignifies the friends of this 
cause. It gave that tenacity to their point which has 
insured ultimate triumph ; and it gave that superiority 
in reason, in imagery, in eloquence, which makes in all 
countries anti-slavery meetings so attractive to the 
people, and has made it a proverb in Massachusetts, 
that " eloquence is dog - cheap at the anti - slavery 
chapel." 

I will say further that we are indebted mainly to 
this movement and to the continuers of it, for the popu- 
lar discussion of every point of practical ethics, and a 
reference of every question to the absolute standard. 
It is notorious that the political, religious, and social 
schemes, with which the minds of men are now most 
occupied, have been matured, or at least broached, in 
the free and daring discussions of these assemblies. 
Men have become aware, through the emancipation 
and kindred events, of the presence of powers which, 
in their days of darkness, they had overlooked. Vir- 
tuous men will not again rely on political agents. They 
have found out the deleterious effect of political associa- 
tion. Up to this day we have allowed to statesmen a 
paramount social standing, and we bow low to them 
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as to the great. We cannot extend this deference to 
them any longer. The secret cannot be kept, that the 
seats of power are filled by underlings, ignorant, timid 
and selfish to a degree to destroy all claim, excepting 
that on compassion, to the society of the just and 
generous. What happened notoriously to an American 
ambassador in Eng]and, that he found himself compelled 
to palter and to disguise the fact that he was a slave- 
breeder, happens to men of state. Their vocation is a 
presumption against them among well-meaning people. 
The superstition respecting power and office is going 
to the ground. The stream of human affairs flows its 
own way, and is very little affected by the activity of 
legislators. What great masses of men wish done, 
will be done ; and they do not wish it for a freak, but 
because it is their state and natural end. There are now 
other energies than force, other than political, which no 
man in future can allow himself to disregard. There is 
direct conversation and influence. A man is to make 
himself felt by his proper force. The tendency of things 
runs steadily to this point, namely, to put every man on 
his merits, and to give him so much power as he naturally 
exerts, — no more, no less. Of course, the timid and 
base persons, all who are conscious of no worth in them- 
selves, and who owe all their place to the opportunities 
which the old order of things allowed them, to deceive 
and defraud men, shudder at the change, and would 
fain silence every honest voice, and lock up every house 
where liberty and innovation can be pleaded for. They 
would raise mobs, for fear is very cruel. But the strong 
and healthy yeomen and husbands of the land, the 
self-sustaining class of inventive and industrious men, 
fear no competition or superiority. Come what will, 
their faculty cannot be spared. 

The First of August marks the entrance of a new 
element into modern politics, namely, the civilization 
of the negro. A man is added to the human family. 
Not the least affecting part of this history of abolition 
is the annihilation of the old indecent nonsense about 
the nature of the negro. In the case of the ship Zong, 
in 1781, whose master had thrown one hundred and 
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thirty-two slaves alive into the sea, to cheat the under- 
writers, the first jury gave a verdict in favour of the 
master and owners : they had a right to do what they 
had done. Lord Mansfield is reported to have said on 
the bench, " The matter left to the jury is, — Was it 
from necessity ? For they had no doubt, — though it 
shocks one very much, — that the case of slaves was the 
same as if horses had been thrown overboard. It is a 
very shocking case." But a more enlightened and 
humane opinion began to prevail. Mr. Clarkson, early 
in his career, made a collection of African productions 
and manufactures, as specimens of the arts and culture 
of the negro ; comprising cloths and looms, weapons, 
polished stones and woods, leather, glass, dyes, orna- 
ments, soap, pipe-bowls and trinkets. These he showed 
to Mr. Pitt, who saw and handled them with extreme 
interest. " On sight of these/* says Clarkson, " many 
sublime thoughts seemed to rush at once into his mind, 
some of which he expressed ; " and hence appeared to 
arise a project which was always dear to him, of the 
civilization of Africa, — a dream which forever elevates 
his fame. In 1791, Mr. Wilberforce announced to the 
House of Commons, "We have already gained one 
victory : we have obtained for these poor creatures 
the recognition of their human nature, which for a time 
was most shamefully denied them." It was the sar- 
casm of Montesquieu, " It would not do to suppose that 
negroes were men, lest it should turn out that whites 
were not ; " for the white has, for ages, done what he 
could to keep the negro in that hoggish state. His 
laws have been furies. It now appears that the negro 
race is, more than any other, susceptible of rapid civiliza- 
tion. The emancipation is observed, in the islands, to 
have wrought for the negro a benefit as sudden as when 
a thermometer is brought out of the shade into the 
sun. It has given him eyes and ears. If, before, he 
was taxed with such stupidity, or such defective vision, 
that he could not set a table square to the walls of an 
apartment, he is now the principal if not the only 
mechanic in the West Indies ; and is, besides, an archi- 
tect, a physician, a lawyer, a magistrate, an editor, and 
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a valued and increasing political power. The recent 
testimonies of Sturge, of Thome and Kimball, of Gurney, 
of Philippo, are very explicit on this point, the capacity 
and the success of the coloured and the black population 
in employments of skill, of profit and of trust ; and best 
of all is the testimony to their moderation. They 
receive hints and advances from the whites that they 
will be gladly received as subscribers to the Exchange, 
as members of this or that committee of trust. They 
hold back, and say to each other that " social position 
is not to be gained by pushing." 

I have said that this event interests us because it 
came mainly from the concession of the whites ; I add, 
that in part it is the earning of the blacks. They won 
the pity and respect which they have received, by their 
powers and native endowments. I think this a circum- 
stance of the highest import. Their whole future is 
in it. Our planet, before the age of written history, 
had its races of savages, like the generations of sour 
paste, or the animalcules that wriggle and bite in a drop 
of putrid water. Who cares for these or for their wars ? 
We do not wish a world of bugs or of birds ; neither 
afterward of Scythians, Caribs, or Fijis. The grand 
style of nature, her great periods, is all we observe in 
them. Who cares for oppressing whites, or oppressed 
blacks, twenty centuries ago, more than for bad dreams ? 
Eaters and food are in the harmony of nature ; and 
there too is the germ forever protected, unfolding 
gigantic leaf after leaf, a newer flower, a richer fruit, 
in every period, yet its next product is never to be 
guessed. It will only save what is worth saving ; and 
it saves, not by compassion, but by power. It appoints 
no police to guard the lion, but his teeth and claws; 
no fort or city for the bird, but his wings ; no rescue for 
flies and mites, but their spawning numbers, which no 
ravages can overcome. It deals with men after the 
same manner. If they are rude and foolish, down they 
must go. When at last in a race, a new principle 
appears, an idea, — that conserves it ; ideas only save 
races. If the black man is feeble and not important 
to the existing races, not on a parity with the best race, 
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the black man must serve, and be exterminated. But 
if the black man carries in his bosom an indispensable 
element of a new and coming civilization ; for the sake 
of that element, no wrong, nor strength, nor circum- 
stance can hurt him : he will survive and play his part. 
So now, the arrival in the world of such men as Toussaint, 
and the Haytian heroes, or of the leaders of their race 
in Barbadoes and Jamaica, outweighs in good omen all 
the English and American humanity. The anti-slavery 
of the whole world is dust in the balance before this, — . 
is a poor squeamishness and nervousness : the might 
and the right are here : here is the anti-slave : here is 
man: and if you have man, black or white is an in- 
significance. The intellect, — that is miraculous ! Who 
has it, has the talisman : his skin and bones, though 
they were of the colour of night, are transparent, and 
the everlasting stars shine through, with attractive 
beams. But a compassion for that which is not and 
cannot be useful or lovely, is degrading and futile. All 
the songs and newspapers and money-subscriptions and: 
vituperation of such as do not think with us, will avail 
nothing against a fact. I say to you, you must save 
yourself, black or white, man or woman ; other help is 
none. I esteem the occasion of this jubilee to be the 
proud discovery that the black race can contend with 
the white ; that, in the great anthem which we call 
history, a piece of many parts and vast compass, after 
playing a long time a very low and subdued accom- 
paniment, they perceive the time arrived when they can 
strike in with effect and take a master's part in the 
music. The civility of the world has reached that 
pitch that their more moral genius is becoming indis- 
pensable, and the quality of this race is to be honoured; 
for itself. For this, they have been preserved in sandy 
deserts, in rice - swamps, in kitchens and shoe - shops, 
so long : now let them emerge, clothed and in their own 
form. 

There remains the very elevated consideration which 
the subject opens, but which belongs to more abstract 
views than we are now taking, this namely, that the 
civility of no race can be perfect whilst another race. 
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is degraded. It is a doctrine alike of the oldest and of 
the newest philosophy, that man is one, and that you 
cannot injure any member, without a sympathetic 
injury to all the members. America is not civil, whilst 
Africa is barbarous. 

These considerations seem to leave no choice for the 
action of the intellect and the conscience of the country. 
There have been moments in this, as well as in every 
piece of moral history, when there seemed room for the 
infusions of a sceptical philosophy; when it seemed 
doubtful whether brute force would not triumph in the 
eternal struggle. I doubt not that sometimes, a de- 
spairing negro, when jumping over the ship's sides to 
escape from the white devils who surrounded him, has 
believed there was no vindication of right ; it is horrible 
to think of, but it seemed so. I doubt not that sometimes 
the negro's friend, in the face of scornful and brutal 
hundreds of traders and drivers, has felt his heart sink. 
Especially, it seems to me, some degree of despondency 
is pardonable, when he observes the men of conscience 
and of intellect, his own natural allies and champions, — 
those whose attention should be nailed to the grand 
objects of this cause, so hotly offended by whatever 
incidental petulances or infirmities of indiscreet de- 
fenders of the negro, as to permit themselves to be 
ranged with the enemies of the human race ; and names 
which should be the alarums of liberty and the watch- 
words of truth, are mixed up with all the rotten rabble 
of selfishness and tyranny. I assure myself that this 
coldness and blindness will pass away. A single noble 
wind of sentiment will scatter them forever. I am sure 
that the good and wise elders, the ardent and generous 
youth, will not permit what is incidental and exceptional 
to withdraw their devotion from the essential and per- 
manent characters of the question. There have been 
moments, I said, when men might be forgiven who 
doubted. Those moments are past. Seen in masses, 
it cannot be disputed, there is progress in human society. 
There is a blessed necessity by which the interest of 
men is always driving them to the right ; and, again, 
making all crime mean and ugly. The genius of the 
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Saxon race, friendly to liberty ; the enterprise, the very 
muscular vigour of this nation, are inconsistent with 
slavery. The Intellect, with blazing eye, looking through 
history from the beginning onward, gazes on this blot 
and it disappears. The sentiment of Right, once very 
low and indistinct, but ever more articulate, because it 
is the voice of the universe, pronounces Freedom. The 
Power that built this fabric of things affirms it in the 
heart; and in the history of the First of August, has 
made a sign to the ages, of his will. 
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EDITORS' ADDRESS. 

MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, DECEMBER, 1847. 

THE American people are fast opening their own 
destiny. Their material basis is of such extent 
that no folly of man can quite subvert it ; for the 
territory is a considerable fraction of the planet, and 
the population neither loth nor inexpert to use their 
advantages. Add, that this energetic race derive an 
unprecedented material power from the new arts, from 
the expansions effected by public schools, cheap postage 
and a cheap press, from the telescope, the telegraph, 
the railroad, steamship, steam- ferry, steam-mffl ; from 
domestic architecture, chemical agriculture, from ven- 
tilation, from ice, ether, caoutchouc, and innumerable 
inventions and manufactures. 

A scholar who has been reading of the fabulous 
magnificence of Assyria and Persia, of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, leaves his library and takes his seat in a 
railroad-car, where he is importuned by newsboys with 
journals still wet from Liverpool and Havre, with 
telegraphic despatches not yet fifty minutes old from 
Buffalo and Cincinnati. At the screams of the steam- 
whistle, the train quits city and suburbs, darts away 
into the interior, drops every man at his estate as it 
whirls along, and shows our traveller what tens of 
thousands of powerful and weaponed men, science- 
armed and society - armed, sit at large in this ample 
region, obscure from their numbers and the extent of 
the domain. He reflects on the power which each of 
these plain republicans can employ ; how far these 
chains of intercourse and travel reach, interlock, and 
ramify ; what levers, what pumps, what exhaustive 
analyses are applied to nature for the benefit of masses 
of men. Then he exclaims, What a negro-fine royalty 
is that of Jamschid and Solomon ! What a substantial 
sovereignty does my townsman possess ! A man who 
has a hundred dollars to dispose of, — a hundred dollars 
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over his bread, — is rich beyond the dreams of the 
Caesars. 

Keep our eyes as long as we can on this picture, we 
cannot stave off the ulterior question, — the famous ques- 
tion of Cineas to Pyrrhus, — the whereto of all this 
power and population, these surveys and inventions^ 
this taxing and tabulating, mill-privilege, roads, and 
mines. The aspect this country presents is a certain 
maniacal activity, an immense apparatus of cunning 
machinery which turns out, at last, some Nuremberg 
toys. Has it generated, as great interests do, any 
intellectual power ? Where are the works of the imag- 
ination — the surest test of a national genius ? At least 
as far as the purpose and genius of America is yet 
reported in any book, it is a sterility and no genius. 

One would say there is nothing colossal in the country 
but its geography and its material activities ; that the 
moral and intellectual effects are not on the same scale 
with the trade and production. There is no speech 
heard but that of auctioneers, newsboys, and the caucus. 
Where is the great breath of the New World, the voice 
of aboriginal nations opening new eras with hymns of 
lofty cheer ? Our books and fine arts are imitations ; 
there is a fatal incuriosity and disinclination in our 
educated men to new studies and the interrogation of 
nature. We have taste, critical talent, good professors, 
good commentators, but a lack of male energy. What 
more serious calamity can befall a people than a con- 
stitutional dulness and limitation ? The moral in- 
fluence of the intellect is wanting. We hearken in vain 
for any profound voice speaking to the American hearty 
cheering timid good men, animating the youth, con* 
soling the defeated, and intelligently announcing duties 
which clothe life with joy, and endear the face of land 
and sea to men. It is a poor consideration that the 
country wit is precocious, and, as we say, practical; 
that political interests on so broad a scale as ours are 
administered by little men with some saucy village 
talent, by deft partisans, good cipherers ; strict econo- 
mists, quite empty of all superstition. 

Conceding these unfavourable appearances, it would 
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yet be a poor pedantry to read the fates of this country 
from these narrow data. On the contrary, we are 
persuaded that moral and material values are always 
commensurate. Every material organization exists to 
a moral end, which makes the reason of its existence. 
Here are no books, but who can see the continent with 
its inland and surrounding waters, its temperate climates, 
its west-wind breathing vigour through all the year, 
its confluence of races so favourable to the highest 
energy, and the infinite glut of their production, without 
putting new queries to Destiny as to the purpose for 
which this muster of nations and this sudden creation 
of enormous values is made ? 

This is equally the view of science and of patriotism. 
We hesitate to employ a word so much abused as patriot- 
ism, whose true sense is almost the reverse of its popular 
sense. We have no sympathy with that boyish egotism, 
hoarse with cheering for our side, for our state, for our 
town : the right patriotism consists in the delight 
which springs from contributing our peculiar and 
legitimate advantages to the benefit of humanity. 
Every foot of soil has its proper quality ; the grape on 
two sides of the same fence has new flavours ; and so 
every acre on the globe, every family of men, every point 
of climate, has its distinguishing virtues. Certainly 
then this country does not lie here in the sun causeless ; 
and though it may not be easy to define its influence, 
men feel already its emancipating quality in the care- 
less self-reliance of the manners, in the freedom of 
thought, in the direct roads by which grievances are 
reached and redressed, and even in the reckless and 
sinister politics, not less than in purer expressions. Bad 
as it is, this freedom leads onward and upward, to a 
Columbia of thought and art, which is the last and 
endless end of Columbus's adventure. 

Lovers of our country, but not always approvers of 
the public counsels, we should certainly be glad to give 
good advice in politics. We have not been able to 
escape our national and endemic habit, and to be 
liberated from interest in the elections and in public 
affairs. Nor have we cared to disfranchize ourselves. 
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We are more solicitous than others to make our politics 
dear and healthful, as we believe politics to be nowise 
accidental or exceptional, but subject to the same laws 
with trees, earths, and acids. 

We see that reckless and destructive fury which char- 
acterizes the lower classes of American society, and 
which is pampered by hundreds of profligate presses. 
The young intriguers who drive in bar-rooms and town- 
meetings the trade of politics, sagacious only to seize the 
victorious side, have put the country into the position 
of an overgrown bully, and Massachusetts finds no 
heart or head to give weight and efficacy to her contrary 
judgment. In hou^s when it seemed only to need one 
just word from a man of honour to have vindicated the 
rights of millions, and to have given a true direction to 
the first steps of a nation, we have seen the best under- 
standings of New England, the trusted leaders of her 
counsels, constituting a snivelling and despised opposi- 
tion, clapped on the back by comfortable capitalists 
from all sections, and persuaded to say, We are too old 
to stand for what is called a New England sentiment any 
longer. Rely on us for commercial representatives,. but 
for questions of ethics, — who knows what markets may 
be opened ? We are not well, we are not in our seats, 
when justice and humanity are to be spoken for. 

We have a bad war, many victories, each of which 
converts the country into an immense chanticleer ; 
and a very insincere political opposition. The country 
needs to be extricated from its delirium at once. Public 
affairs are chained in the same law with private ; the 
retributions of armed states are not less sure and signal 
than those which come to private felons. The facility 
of majorities is no protection from the natural sequence 
of their own acts. Men reason badly, but nature and 
destiny are logical. 

But, whilst we should think our pains well bestowed 
if we could cure the infatuation of statesmen, and should 
be sincerely pleased if we could give a direction to the 
Federal politics, we are far from believing politics the 
primal interest of men. On the contrary, we hold that 
the laws and governors cannot possess a commanding 
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interest for any but vacant or fanatical people ; for the 
reason that this is simply a formal and superficial 
interest ; and men of a solid genius are only interested 
in substantial things. 

The State, like the individual, should rest on an ideal 
basis. Not only man but nature is injured by the 
imputation that man exists only to be fattened with 
bread, but he lives in such connection with Thought and 
Fact that his bread is surely involved as one element 
thereof, but is not its end and aim. So the insight which 
commands the laws and conditions of the true polity 
precludes forever all interest in the squabbles of parties. 
As soon as men have tasted the enjoyment of learning, 
friendship and virtue, for which the State exists, the 
prizes of office appear polluted, and their followers 
outcasts. 

A journal that would meet the real wants of this time 
must have a courage and power sufficient to solve the 
problems which the great groping society around us, 
stupid with perplexity, is dumbly exploring. Let it 
not show its astuteness by dodging each difficult ques- 
tion and arguing diffusely every point on which men 
are long ago unanimous. Can it front this matter of 
Socialism, to which the names of Owen and Fourier 
have attached, and dispose of that question ? Will it 
cope with the allied questions of Grovernment, Non- 
resistance, and all that belongs under that category? 
Will it measure itself with the chapter on Slavery, in 
some sort the special enigma of the time, as it has 
provoked against it a sort of inspiration and enthusiasm 
singular in modern history ? There are literary and 
philosophical reputations to settle. The name of 
Swedenborg has in this very time acquired new honours, 
and the current year has witnessed the appearance, in 
their first English translation, of his manuscripts. Here 
is an unsettled account in the book of Fame ; a nebula 
to dim eyes, but which great telescopes may yet resolve 
into a magnificent system. Here is the standing problem 
of Natural Science, and the merits of her great inter- 
preters to be determined ; the encyclopaedical Humboldt, 
and the intrepid generalizations collected by the authoc 
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of the " Vestiges of Creation." Here is the balance to 
be adjusted between the exact French school of Cuvier, 
and the genial catholic theorists, Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, 
Goethe, Davy, and Agassiz. Will it venture into the 
thin and difficult air of that school where the secrets 
of structure are discussed under the topics of mesmerism 
and the twilights of demonology ? 

What will easily seem to many a far higher question 
than any other is that which respects the embodying 
of the Conscience of the period. Is the age we live in 
unfriendly to the highest powers ; to that blending of 
the affections with the poetic faculty which has dis- 
tinguished the Religious Ages ? We have a better 
opinion of the economy of nature than to fear that 
those varying phases which humanity presents, ever 
leave out any of the grand springs of human action. 
Mankind for the moment seem to be in search of a 
religion. The Jewish cultus is declining ; the Divine, or, 
as some will say, the truly Human, hovers, now seen, 
now unseen, before us. This period of peace, this hour 
when the jangle of contending churches is hushing or 
hushed, will seem only the more propitious to those who 
believe that man need not fear the want of religion, 
because they know his religious constitution, — that he 
must rest on the moral and religious sentiments, as the 
motion of bodies rests on geometry. In the rapid decay 
of what was called religion, timid and unthinking people 
fancy a decay of the hope of man. But the moral and 
religious sentiments meet us everywhere, alike in mar- 
kets as in churches. A God starts up behind cotton 
bales also. The conscience of man is regenerated as is 
the atmosphere, so that society cannot be debauched. 
The health which we call Virtue is an equipeise 
which easily redresses itself, and resembles those 
rocking-stones which a child's finger can move, and 
a weight of many hundred tons cannot overthrow. 

With these convictions, a few friends of good letters 
have thought fit to associate themselves for the conduct 
of a new journal. We have obeyed the custom and 
convenience of the time in adopting this form of a 
Review, as a mould into which all metal most easily 
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runs. But the form shall not be suffered to be an 
impediment. The name might convey the impression 
of a book of criticism, and that nothing is to be found 
here which was not written expressly for the Review; 
but good readers know that inspired pages are not 
written to fill a space, but for inevitable utterance ; and 
to such our journal is freely and solicitously open, even 
though everything else be excluded. We entreat the 
aid of every lover of truth and right, and let these 
principles entreat for us. We rely on the talents and 
industry of good men known to us, but much more 
on the magnetism of truth, which is multiplying and 
educating advocates for itself and friends for us. We 
rely on the truth for and against ourselves. 
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CARLYLE. 1 

THOMAS CARLYLE is an immense talker, as 
extraordinary in his conversation as in his 
Writing, — I think even more so. 

He is not mainly a scholar, like the most of my 
acquaintances, but a practical Scotchman, such as you 
would find in any saddler's or iron-dealer's shop, and 
then only accidentally and by a surprising addition, the 
admirable scholar and writer he is. If you would know 
precisely how he talks, just suppose Hugh Whelan 
(the gardener) had found leisure enough in addition to 
all his daily work to read Plato and Shakespeare, Augus- 
tine and Calvin, and, remaining Hugh Whelan all the 
time, should talk scornfully of all this nonsense of 
books that he had been bothered with, and you shall 
have just the tone and talk and laughter of Carlyle. 

I called him a trip-hammer with " an MoMaxi attach- 
ment." He has, too, the strong religious tinge you some- 
times find in burly people. That, and all his qualities, 
have a certain virulence, coupled though it be in his case 
with the utmost impatience of Christendom and Jew- 
dom and all existing presentments of the good old story. 
He talks like a very unhappy man, — profoundly soli- 
tary, displeased and hindered by all men and things 
about him, and, biding his time, meditating how to 
undermine and explode the whole world of nonsense 
which torments him. He is obviously greatly respected 
by all sorts of people, understands his own value quite 
as well as Webster, of whom his behaviour sometimes 
reminds me, and can see society on his own terms. 

And, though no mortal in America could pretend to 
talk with Carlyle, who is also as remarkable in England 
as the Tower of London, yet neither would he in any 
manner satisfy us (Americans), or begin to answer the 
questions which we ask. He is a very national figure, 
and would by no means bear transplantation. They 

1 Written by Emerson immediately after seeing Carlyle in 1848 ; 
printed in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 188 1. 
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keep Carlyle as a sort of portable cathedral-bell, which 
they like to produce in companies where he is unknown, 
and set a-swinging, to the surprise and consternation 
of all persons, — bishops, courtiers, scholars, writers, — 
and, as in companies here (in England) no man is named 
or introduced, great is the effect and great the inquiry. 
Forster of Rawdon described to me a dinner at the 
table d'hote of some provincial hotel where he carried 
Carlyle, and where an Irish canon had uttered some- 
thing. Carlyle began to talk, first to the waiters, and 
then to the walls, and then, lastly, unmistakably to the 
priest, in a manner that frightened the whole company. 
Young men, especially those holding liberal opinions, 
press to see him, but it strikes me like being hot to see 
the mathematical or Greek professor before they have 
got their lesson. It needs something more than a clean 
shirt and reading German to visit him. He treats diem 
with contempt ; they profess freedom and he stands 
for slavery; they praise republics and he likes the 
Russian Czar ; they admire Cobden and free trade and 
he is a protectionist in political economy; they will 
eat vegetables and drink water, and he is a Scotchman 
who thinks English national character has a pure 
enthusiasm for beef and mutton,— describes with gusto 
the crowds of people who gaze at the sirloins in the 
dealer's shop-window, and even likes the Scotch night- 
cap ; they praise moral suasion, he goes for murder, 
money, capital punishment, and other pretty abomina- 
tions of English law. They wish freedom of the press, 
and he thinks the first thing he would do, if he got into 
Parliament, would be to turn out the reporters, and 
stop all manner of mischievous speaking to Buncombe, 
and wind-bags. " In the Long Parliament," he says, 
" the only great Parliament, they sat secret and silent, 
grave as an ecumenical council, and I know not what 
they would have done to anybody that had got in there 
and attempted to tell out of doors what they did/* 
They go for free institutions, for letting things alone, 
and only giving opportunity and motive to every man ; 
he for a stringent government, that shows people what 
they must do, and makes them do it. "Here," be 
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says, V the Parliament gathers up six millions of pounds 
every year to give to the poor, and yet the people starve. 
I think if they would give it to me, to provide the poor 
with labour, and with authority to make them work 
or shoot them, — and I to be hanged if I did not do it, — 
I could find them in plenty of Indian meaL" 

He throws himself readily on the other side. If you 
urge free trade, he remembers that every labourer is a 
monopolist. The navigation laws of England made its 
commerce. " St. John was insulted by the Dutch ;. he 
came home, got the law passed that foreign vessels 
should pay high fees, and it cut the throat of the Butch, 
and made the English trade." If you boast of the 
growth of the country, and show him the wonderful 
results of the census, he finds nothing so depressing as 
the sight of a great mob. He saw once, as he told me, 
three or four miles of human beings, and fancied that 
" the airth was some great cheese, and these were mites." 
If a Tory takes heart at his hatred of stump-oratory and 
model republics, he replies, "Yes, the idea of a pig- 
headed soldier who will obey orders, and fire on his 
own father at the command of his officer, is a great 
comfort to the aristocratic mind." It is not so much 
that Carlyle cares for this or that dogma, so that he 
likes genuineness (the source of all strength) in his 
companions. 

If a scholar goes into a camp of lumbermen or a 
gang of riggers, those men will quickly detect any 
fault of character. Nothing will pass with them but 
what is real and sound. So this man is a hammer that 
crushes mediocrity and pretension. He detects weakness 
on the instant, and touches it. He has a vivacious, 
aggressive temperament, and unimpressionable. The 
literary, the fashionable, the political man, each fresh 
from triumphs in his own sphere, comes eagerly to see 
this man, whose fun they have heartily enjoyed, sure of 
a welcome, and are struck with despair at the first 
onset. His firm, victorious, scoffing vituperation strikes 
them with chill and hesitation. His talk often reminds 
you of what was said of Johnson : " If his pistol missed 
fire he would knock you down with the butt-end." 
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Mere intellectual partisanship wearies him; he 
detects in an instant if a man stands for any cause to 
which he is not born and organically committed. A 
natural defender of anything, a lover who will live and 
die for that which he speaks for, and who does not care 
for him or for anything but his own business, he respects ; 
and the nobler this object, of course, the better. He 
hates a literary trifler, and if, after Guizot had been 
a tool of Louis Philippe for years, he is now to come and 
write essays on the character of Washington, on " The 
Beautiful, and on " Philosophy of History/' he thinks 
that nothing. 

Great is his reverence for realities, — for all such 
traits as spring from the intrinsic nature of the actor. 
He humours this into the idolatry of strength. A 
strong nature has a charm for him, previous, it would 
seem, to all inquiry whether the force be divine or dia- 
bolic. He preaches, as by cannonade, the doctrine 
that every noble nature was made by God, and contains, 
if savage passions, also fit checks and grand impulses, 
and, however extravagant, will keep its orbit and return 
from far. 

Nor can that decorum which is the idol of the English- 
man, and in attaining which the Englishman exceeds 
all nations, win from him any obeisance. He is eaten 
up with indignation against such as desire to make a 
fair show in the flesh. 

Combined with this warfare on respectabilities, and 
indeed, pointing all his satire, is the severity of his 
moral sentiment. In proportion to the peals of laughter 
amid which he strips the plumes of a pretender and 
shows the lean hypocrisy to every vantage of ridicule, 
does he worship whatever enthusiasm, fortitude, love, or 
other sign of a good nature is in a man. 

There is nothing deeper in his constitution than his 
humour, than the considerate, condescending good- 
nature with which he looks at every object in existence, 
as a man might look at a mouse. He feels that the per- 
fection of health is sportiveness, and will not look grave 
even at dulness or tragedy. 

His guiding genius is his moral sense, his perception 
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of the sole importance of truth and justice ; but that 
is a truth of character, not of catechisms. He says, 
" There is properly no religion in England. These idle 
nobles at TattersalTs — there is no work or word of 
serious purpose in them ; they have this great lying 
Church ; and life is a humbug. He prefers Cambridge 
to Oxford, but he thinks Oxford and Cambridge educa- 
tion indurates the young men, as the Styx hardened 
Achilles, so that when they came forth of them, they 
say, " Now we are proof ; we have gone through all 
the degrees, and are case-hardened against the veracities 
of the Universe ; nor man nor God can penetrate 
us." 

Wellington he respects as real and honest, and as 
having made up his mind, once for all, that he will not 
have to do with any kind of a he. Edwin Chadwick is 
one of his heroes, — who proposes to provide every 
house in London with pure water, sixty gallons to every 
head, at a penny a week ; and in the decay and down- 
fall of all religions, Carlyle thinks that the' only religious 
act which a man nowadays can securely perform is to 
wash himself well. 

Of course the new French revolution of 1848 was the 
best thing he had seen, and the teaching this great 
swindler, Louis Philippe, that there is a God's justice 
in the Universe, after all, was a great satisfaction. 
Czar Nicholas was his hero ; for in the ignominy of 
Europe, when all thrones fell like card-houses, and no 
man was found with conscience enough to fire a gun 
for his crown, but every one ran away in a coucou, with 
his head shaved, through the Barriere de Passy, one man 
remained who believed he was put there by God Almighty 
to govern his empire, and, by the help of God, had 
resolved to stand there. 

He was very serious about the bad times ; he had 
seen this evil coming, but thought it would not come in 
his time. But now 'tis coming, and the only good he 
sees in it is the visible appearance of the gods. He 
thinks it the only question for wise men, instead of art 
and fine fancies and poetry and such things, to address 
themselves to the problems of society. This confusion 
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is the inevitable end of such falsehoods and nonsense 
as they have been embroiled with. 

Carlyle has, best of all men in England, kept the manly 
attitude in his time. He has stood for scholars, asking 
no scholar what he should say. Holding an honoured 
place in the best society, he has stood for the -people, 
for the Chartist, for the pauper, intrepidly and scornfully 
teaching the nobles their peremptory duties. 

His errors of opinion are as nothing in comparison 
with this merit, in my judgment. This aplomb cannot 
be mimicked; it is the speaking to the heart of the 
thing. And in England, where the morgue of aristoc- 
racy has very slowly admitted scholars into society, — 
a very few houses only in the high circles being ever 
opened to them, — he has carried himself erect, made 
himself a power confessed by all men, and taught scholars 
their lofty duty. He never feared the face of man. 
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EZRA RIPLEY, D.D. 1 

T? ZRA RIPLET was born May i, 1751 (O.S.), at 
P, Woodstock, Connecticut. He was the fifth of 
tEenineteen children of Noah and Lydia (Kent) Ripley. 
Seventeen of these nineteen children married, and it is 
stated that the mother died leaving nineteen children, 
one hundred and two grandchildren and ninety-six 
great-grandchildren. The father was born at Hingham> 
on the farm purchased by his ancestor, William Ripley, 
of England, at the first settlement of the town ; which 
farm has been occupied by seven or eight generations. 
Ezra Ripley followed the business of farming till sixteen 
years of age, when his father wished him to be qualified 
to teach a grammar school, not thinking himself able 
to send one son to college without injury to his other 
children. With this view, the father agreed with the 
late Rev. Dr. Forbes of Gloucester, then minister of 
North Brookfield, to fit Ezra for college by the time 
he should be twenty-one years of age, and to have 
him labour during the time sufficiently to pay for his 
instruction, clothing and books. 

But, when fitted tor college,, the son could not be con- 
tented with teaching, which he had tried the preceding 
winter. He had early manifested a desire for learning, 
and could not be satisfied without a public education. 
Always inclined to notice ministers, and frequently 
attempting, when only five or six years old, to imitate 
them by preaching, now that he had become a professor 
of religion he had an ardent desire to be a preacher of 
the gospel. He had to encounter great difficulties* 
but, through a kind providence and the patronage of 
Dr. Forbes, he entered Harvard University, July, 1772. 
The commencement of the Revolutionary War greatly 
interrupted his education at college. In 1775, in his 
senior year, the college was removed from Cambridge to 
this town. The studies were much broken up. Many 
of the students entered the army, and the class never 

1 Written for the Concord Social Club. 
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returned to Cambridge. There were an unusually large 
number of distinguished men in this class of 1770: 
Christopher Gore, Governor of Massachusetts and 
Senator in Congress ; Samuel Sewall, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts ; George Thacher, Judge of the Supreme 
Court ; Royall Tyler, Chief Justice of Vermont ; and 
the late learned Dr. Prince, of Salem. 

Mr. Ripley was ordained minister of Concord, 
November 7, 1778. He married, November 16, 1780, 
Mrs. Phebe (Bliss) Emerson, then a widow of thirty-nine, 
with five children. They had three children : Samuel, 
born May 11, 1783 ; Daniel Bliss, born August 1, 1784 ; 
Sarah, born April 8, 1789. He died September 21, 1841. 

To these facts, gathered chiefly from his own diary, 
and stated nearly in his own words, I can only add a few 
traits from memory. 

He was identified with the ideas and forms of the New 
England Church, which expired about the same time 
with him, so that he and his coevals seemed the rear 
guard of the great camp and army of the Puritans, 
which, however in its last days declining into formalism, 
in the heyday of its strength had planted and liberated 
America. It was a pity that his old meeting-house 
should have been modernized in his time. I am sure all 
who remember both will associate his form with what- 
ever was grave and droll in the old, cold, unpainted, 
uncarpeted, square-pewed meeting-house, with its four 
iron-gray deacons in their little box under the pulpit, — 
with Watts's hymns, with long prayers, rich with the 
diction of ages ; and not less with the report like mus- 
ketry from the movable seats. He and his contempor- 
aries, the old New England clergy, were believers in what 
is called a particular providence, — certainly, as they held 
it, a very particular providence, — following the narrow- 
ness of King David and the Jews, who thought the 
universe existed only or mainly for their church and 
congregation. Perhaps I cannot better illustrate this 
tendency than by citing a record from the diary of 
the father of his predecessor, 1 the minister of Maiden, 

1 Rev. Joseph Emerson 
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written in the blank leaves of the almanac for the year 
1735, The minister writes against January 31st : 
" Bought a shay for 27 pounds, 10 shillings. The Lord 
grant it may be a comfort and blessing to my family." 
In March following he notes : " Had a safe and comfort- 
able journey to York." But April 24th, we find : 
" Shay overturned, with my wife and I in it, yet neither 
of us much hurt. Blessed be our gracious Preserver. 
Part of the shay, as it lay upon one side, went over my 
wife, and yet she was scarcely anything hurt. How 
wonderful the preservation." Then again, May 5th : 
" Went to the beach with three of the children. The 
beast, being frightened when we were all out of the shay, 
overturned and broke it, I desire (I hope I desire it) 
that the Lord would teach me suitably to repent this 
Providence, to make suitable remarks on it, and to be 
suitably affected with it. Have I done well to get me a 
shay ? Have I not been proud or too fond of this con- 
venience ? Do I exercise the faith in the Divine care 
and protection which I ought to do ? Should I not be 
more in my study and less fond of diversion ? Do I not 
withhold more than is meet from pious and charitable 
uses ? " Well, on 15th May we have this : " Shay 
brought home ; mending cost thirty shillings. Favoured 
in this respect beyond expectation." 16th May : " My 
wife and I rode together to Rumney Marsh. The beast 
frighted several times." And at last we have this 
record, June 4th : " Disposed of my shay to Rev. Mr. 
White." 

The same faith made what was strong and what was 
weak in Dr. Ripley and his associates. He was a per- 
fectly sincere man, punctual, severe, but just and 
ehantable, and if he made his forms a strait- jacket to 
others, he wore the same himself all his years. Trained 
in this church, and very well qualified by his natural 
talent to work in it, it was never out of his mind. He 
looked at every person and thing from the parochial 
point of view. I remember, when a boy, driving about 
Concord with him, and in passing each house he told the 
story of the family that lived m it, and especially he 
gave me anecdotes of the nine church members who had 

VOL. IV. Q 
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made a division in the church in the time of his pre- 
decessor, and showed me how every one of the nine had 
come to bad fortune or to a bad end. His prayers for 
rain and against the lightning, " that it may not lick up 
our spirits ; " and for good weather ; and against sick- 
ness and insanity ; " that we have not been tossed to and 
fro until the dawning of the day, that we have not been a 
terror to ourselves and others ; " are well remembered, 
and his own entire faith that these petitions were not to 
be overlooked, and were entitled to a favourable answer. 
Some of those around me will remember one occasion of 
severe drought in this vicinity, when the late Rev. Mr. 
Goodwin offered to relieve the Doctor of the duty of 
leading in prayer ; but the Doctor suddenly remember- 
ing the season, rejected his offer with some humour, as 
with an air that said to all the congregation, " This is no 
time for you young Cambridge men ; the affair, sir, is 
getting serious. I will pray myself." One August 
afternoon, when I was in his hayfield helping him with 
his man to rake up his hay, I well remember his pleading, 
almost reproachful looks at the sky, when the thunder 
gust was coming up to spoil his hay. He raked very 
fast, then looked at the cloud, and said, " We are in the 
Lord's hand ; mind your rake, George ! We are in the 
Lord's hand ; " and seemed to say, " You know me ; 
this field is mine, — Dr. Ripley's, — thine own servant ! " 
He used to tell the story of one of his old friends, the 
minister of Sudbury, who, being at the Thursday lecture 
in Boston, heard the officiating clergyman praying for 
rain. As soon as the service was over, he went to the 
petitioner, and said, " You Boston ministers, as soon as 
a tulip wilts under your windows, go to church and pray 
for rain, until all Concord and Sudbury are under water. ' 
I once rode with him to a house at Nine Acre Corner to 
attend the funeral of the father of a family. He men- 
tioned to me on the way his fears that the oldest son, 
who was now to succeed to the farm, was becoming 
intemperate. We presently arrived, and the Doctor 
addressed each of the mourners separately : " Sir, I 
condole with you." " Madam, I condole with you." 
T Sir, I knew your great-grandfather. When I came 
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to this town, your great-grandfather was a substantial 
farmer in this very place, a member of the church, and an 
excellent citizen. Your grandfather followed him, and 
was a virtuous man. Now your father is to be carried to 
his grave, full of labours and virtues. There is none of 
that large family left but you, and it rests with you to 
bear up the good name and usefulness of your ancestors. 
If you fail, Ichabod, the glory is departed. Let us pray." 
Right manly he was, and the manly thing he could always 
say. I can remember a little speech he made to me, 
when the last tie of blood which held me and my brothers 
to his house was broken by the death of his daughter. 
He said, on parting, " I wish you and your brothers to 
come to this house as you have always done. You will 
not like to be excluded ; I shall not like to be neglected." 

When " Put " Merriam, after his release from the 
state prison, had the effrontery to call on the Doctor as 
an old acquaintance, in the midst of general conversation 
Mr. Frost came in, and the Doctor presently said, " Mr. 
Merriam, my brother and colleague, Mr. Frost, has come 
to take tea with me. I regret very much the causes 
(which you know very well) which make it impossible 
for me to ask you to stay and break bread with us." 
With the Doctor's views it was a matter of religion to say 
thus much. He had a reverence and love of society, and 
the patient, continuing courtesy, carrying out every 
respectful attention to the end, which marks what is 
called the manners of the old school. His hospitality 
obeyed Charles Lamb's rule, and " ran fine to the last." 
His partiality for ladies was always strong, and was by 
no means abated by time. He claimed privilege of years, 
was much addicted to kissing; spared neither maid, 
wife, nor widow, and, as a lady thus favoured remarked 
to me, " seemed as if he was going to make a meal of 
you." 

He was very credulous, and as he was no reader of 
books or journals, he knew nothing beyond the columns 
of his weekly religious newspaper, the tracts of his sect, 
and perhaps the Middlesex Yeoman. He was the easy 
dupe of any tonguey agent, whether colonizationist or 
anti-papist, or charlatan of iron combs, or tractors, or 
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phrenology, or magnetism, who went by. At the time 
when Jack Downing's letters were in every paper, he 
repeated to me at table some of the particulars of that 
gentleman's intimacy with General Jackson, in a manner 
that betrayed to me at once that he took the whole for 
fact. To undeceive him, I hastened to recall some par- 
ticulars to show the absurdity of the thing, as the Major 
and the President going out skating on the Potomac, 
etc. " Why," said the Doctor with perfect faith, " it 
was a bright moonlight night ; " and I am not sure that 
he did not die in the belief in the reality of Major Down- 
ing. Like other credulous men, he was opinionative, 
and, as I well remember, a great browbeater of the poor 
old fathers who still survived from the 19th of April, to 
the end that they should testify to his history as he had 
written it. 

He was a man so kind and sympathetic, his character 
was so transparent, and his merits so intelligible to all 
observers, that he was very justly appreciated in this 
community. He was a natural gentleman, no dandy, 
but courtly, hospitable, manly and public-spirited ; his 
nature social, his house open to all men. We remember 
the remark made by the old farmer who used to travel 
hither from Maine, that no horse from the Eastern 
country would go by the Doctor's gate. Travellers from 
the West and North and South bear the like testimony. 
His brow was serene and open to his visitor, for he loved 
men, and he had no studies, no occupations, which com- 
pany could interrupt. His friends were his study, and 
to see them loosened his talents and his tongue. In his 
house dwelt order and prudence and plenty. There was 
no waste and no stint. He was open-handed and just 
and generous. Ingratitude and meanness in his bene- 
ficiaries did not wear out his compassion ; he bore the 
insult, and the next day his basket for the beggar, his 
horse and chaise for the cripple, were at their door. 
Though he knew the value of a dollar as well as another 
man, yet he loved to buy dearer and sell cheaper than 
others. He subscribed to all charities, and it is no 
reflection on others to say that he was the most public* 
spirited man in the town. The late Dr. Gardiner, in a 
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funeral sermon on some parishioner whose virtues did 
not readily come to mind, honestly said, " He was good 
at fires." Dr. Ripley had many virtues, and yet all will 
remember that even in his old age, if the fire-bell was 
rung, he was instantly on horseback with his buckets 
and bag. 

He showed even in his fireside discourse traits of that 
pertinency and judgment, softening ever and anon into 
elegancy, which make the distinction of the scholar, and 
which, under better discipline, might have ripened into 
a Bentley or a Porson. He had a foresight, when he 
opened his mouth, of all that he would say, and he 
marched straight to the conclusion. In debate in the 
vestry of the Lyceum, the structure of his sentences was 
admirable ; so neat, so natural, so terse, his words fell 
like stones ; and often, though quite unconscious of it, 
his speech was a satire on the loose, voluminous, draggle- 
tail periods of other speakers. He sat down when he had 
done. A man of anecdote, his talk in the parlour was 
chiefly narrative. We remember the remark of a gentle- 
man who listened with much delight to his conversation 
at the time when the Doctor was preparing to go to 
Baltimore and Washington, that " a man who could tell 
a story so well was company for kings and John Quincy 
Adams." 

Sage and savage strove harder in him than in any of 
my acquaintances, each getting the mastery by turns, 
and pretty sudden turns : " Save us from the extremity 
of cold and these violent sudden changes.' ' " The 
society will meet after the Lyceum, as it is difficult to 
bring people together in the evening, — and no moon/' 
" Mr. N. F. is dead, and I expect to hear of the death of 
Mr. B. It is cruel to separate old people from their 
wives in this cold weather." 

With a very limited acquaintance with books, his 
knowledge was an external experience, an Indian wisdom, 
the observation of such facts as country life for nearly a 
century could supply. He watched with interest the 
garden, the field, the orchard, the house and the barn, 
horse, cow, sheep and dog, and all the common objects 
that engage the thought of the farmer. He kept his eye 
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on the horizon, and knew the weather like a sea-captain. 
The usual experiences of men, birth, marriage, sickness, 
death, burial ; the common temptations ; the common 
ambitions ; — he studied them all, and sympathized so 
well in these that he was excellent company and counsel 
to all, even the most humble and ignorant. With 
extraordinary states of mind, with states of enthusiasm 
or enlarged speculation, he had no sympathy, and pre- 
tended to none. He was sincere, and kept to his point, 
and his mark was never remote. His conversation was 
strictly personal and apt to the party and the occasion. 
An eminent skill he had in saying difficult and unspeak- 
able things ; in delivering to a man or a woman that 
which all their other friends had abstained from saying, 
in uncovering the bandage from a sore place, and apply- 
ing the surgeon's knife with a truly surgical spirit. Was 
a man a sot, or a spendthrift, or too long time a bachelor, 
or suspected of some hidden crime, or had he quarrelled 
with his wife, or collared his father, or was there any 
cloud or suspicious circumstances in his behaviour, the 
good pastor knew his way straight to that point, believ- 
ing himself entitled to a full explanation, and whatever 
relief to the conscience of both parties plain speech could 
effect was sure to be procured. In all such passages he 
justified himself to the conscience, and commonly to the 
love, of the persons concerned. He was the more com- 
petent to these searching discourses from his knowledge 
of family history. He knew everybody's grandfather, 
and seemed to address each person rather as the repre- 
sentative of his house and name, than as an individual. 
In him have perished more local and personal anecdotes 
of this village and vicinity than are possessed by any 
survivor. This intimate knowledge of families, and this 
skill of speech, and still more, his sympathy, made him 
incomparable in his parochial visits, and in his exhorta- 
tions and prayers. He gave himself up to his feelings, 
and said on the instant the best things in the world. 
Many and many a felicity he had in his prayer, now for- 
ever lost, which defied all the rules of all the rhetoricians. 
He did not know when he was good in prayer or sermon, 
for he had no literature and no art ; but he believed, 
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and therefore spoke. He was eminently loyal in his 
nature, and not fond of adventure or innovation. By 
education, and still more by temperament, he was 
engaged to the old forms of the New England Church. 
Not speculative, but affectionate ; devout, but with an 
extreme love of order, he adopted heartily, though in its 
mildest form, the creed and catechism of the fathers, 
and appeared a modern Israelite in his attachment to 
the Hebrew history and faith. He was a man very 
easy to read, for his whole life and conversation were 
consistent. All his opinions and actions might be 
securely predicted by a good observer on short acquaint- 
ance. My classmate at Cambridge, Frederick King, told 
me from Governor Gore, who was the Doctor's classmate, 
that in college he was called Holy Ripley. 2 

And now, in his old age, when all the antique Hebraism 
and its customs are passing away, it is fit that he too 
should depart,— most fit that in the fall of laws a loyal 
man should die. 



t 
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Andi 



SAMUEL HOAR. 1 

ERE is a day on which more public good or evil 
is to be done than was ever done on any day, 
jicTthis is the pregnant season, when our old Roman, 
Samuel Hoar, has chosen to quit this world. Ab iniquo 
certamine indignabundus recessit. 

He was born under a Christian and humane star, 
full of mansuetude and nobleness, honour and charity ; 
and, whilst he was willing to face every disagreeable 
duty, whilst he dared to do all- that might beseem a man, 
his self-respect restrained him from any foolhardiness. 
The Homeric heroes, when they saw the gods mingling in 
the fray, sheathed their swords. So did not he feel any 
call to make it a contest of personal strength with mobs 
or nations ; but when he saw the day and the gods went 
against him, he withdrew, but with an unaltered belief. 
All was conquered prater atrocem animum Catonis. 

At the time when he went to South Carolina 
as the Commissioner of Massachusetts, in 1844, whilst 
staying in Charleston, pending his correspondence with 
the governor and the legal officers, he was repeatedly 
warned that it was not safe for him to appear in public, or 
to take his daily walk, as he had done, unattended by his 
friends, in the streets of the city. He was advised to with- 
draw to private lodgings, which were eagerly offered him 
by friends. He rejected the advice, and refused the offers, 
saying that " he was old, and his life was not worth 
much, but he had rather the boys should troll his old head 
like a football in their streets, than that he should hide 
it." And he continued the uniform practice of his daily 
walk into all parts of the city. But when the mob of 
Charleston was assembled in the streets before his 
hotel, and a deputation of gentlemen waited upon him 
in the hall to say they had come with the unanimous 
voice of the state to remove him by force, and the 
carriage was at the door, he considered his duty 

1 From Putnam's Magazine, Dec. 1856. 
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discharged to the last point of possibility. The force 
was apparent and irresistible ; the legal officer's part 
was up ; it was now time for the military officer to be 
sent ; and he said, " Well, gentlemen, since it is your 
pleasure to use force, I must go." But his opinion 
was unchanged. 

In like manner now, when the votes of the Free 
States, as shown in the recent election in the State 
of Pennsylvania, had disappointed the hopes of man- 
kind and betrayed the cause of freedom, he considered 
the question of justice and liberty, for his age, lost, and 
had no longer the will to drag his days through the 
dishonours of the long defeat, and promptly withdrew, 
but with unaltered belief . 

He was a very natural, but a very high character ; 
a man of simple tastes, plain and true in speech, with 
a clear perception of justice, and a perfect obedience 
thereto in his action ; of a strong understanding, precise 
and methodical, which gave him great eminence in the 
legal profession. It was rather his reputation for 
severe method in his intellect than any special direction 
in his studies that caused him to be offered the mathe- 
matical chair in Harvard University, when vacant in 
1806. The severity of his logic might have inspired 
fear, had it not been restrained by his natural reverence, 
which made him modest and courteous, though his 
courtesy had a grave and almost military air. He 
combined a uniform self-respect With a natural reverence 
for every other man ; so that it was perfectly easy for 
him to associate with farmers, and with plain, un- 
educated, poor men, and he had a strong, unaffected 
interest in farms, and crops, and weathers, and the 
common incidents of rural life. It was just as easy for 
him to meet on the same floor, and with the same plain 
courtesy, men of distinction and large ability. He was 
fond of farms and trees, fond of birds, and attentive to 
their manners and habits ; addicted to long and retired 
walks ; temperate to asceticism, for no lesson of his 
experience was lost on him, and his self-command was 
perfect. Though rich, of a plainness and almost poverty 
of personal expenditure, yet liberal of his money to any 
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worthy use, readily lending it to young men, and in- 
dustrious men, ana by no means eager to reclaim of 
them either the interest or the principal. He was open- 
handed to every charity, and every public claim that 
had any show of reason in it. When I talked with him 
one day of some inequality of taxes in the town, he said, 
" it was his practice to pay whatever was demanded ; 
for, though he might think the taxation large and very 
unequally proportioned, yet he thought the money might 
as well go in this way as in any other." 

The strength and the beauty of the man lay in the 
natural goodness and justice of his mind, which, in 
manhood and in old age, after dealing all his life with 
weighty private and public interests, left an infantile 
innocence, of which we have no second or third ex- 
ample, — the strength of a chief united to the modesty 
of a child. He returned from courts or congresses to 
sit down, with unaltered humility, in the church or in 
the town-house, on the plain wooden bench where 
honour came and sat down beside him. 

He was a man in whom so rare a spirit of justice 
visibly dwelt, that if one had met him in a cabin or in 
a forest he must still seem a public man, answering as 
sovereign state to sovereign state ; and might easily 
suggest Milton's picture of John Bradshaw, that " he 
was a consul from whom the fasces did not depart with 
the year, but in private seemed ever sitting in judgment 
on kings." Everybody knew where to find him. What 
he said, that would he do. But he disdained any arts 
in his speech : he was not adorned with any graces of 

rhetoricf 

I 

" But simple truth his utmost skill.'* 

So cautious was he, and tender of the truth, that he 
sometimes wearied his audience with the pains he took 
to qualify and verify his statements, adding clause on 
clause to do justice to all his conviction. He had little 
or no power of generalization. But a plain way he had 
of putting his statement with all his might, and now 
and then borrowing the aid of a good story, or a farmer's 
phrase, whose force had imprinted it on his memory, 
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and, by the same token, his hearers were bound to 
remember his point. 

The impression he made on juries was honourable 
to him and them. For a long term of years, he was at 
the head of the bar in Middlesex, practising, also, in 
the adjoining counties. He had one side or the other 
of every important case, and his influence was reckoned 
despotic, and sometimes complained of as a bar to public 
justice. Many good stories are still told of the perplexity 
of jurors who found the law and the evidence on one 
side, and yet Squire Hoar had said that he believed, on 
his conscience, his client entitled to a verdict. And 
what Middlesex jury, containing any God-fearing men 
in it, would hazard an opinion in flat contradiction 
to what Squire Hoar believed to be just ? He was 
entitled to this respect ; for he discriminated in the 
business that was brought to him, and would not argue 
a rotten cause ; and he refused very large sums offered 
him to undertake the defence of criminal persons. 

His character made him the conscience of the com- 
munity in which he lived. Aiid in many a town it was 
asked, " What does Squire Hoar think of this ? " and 
in political crises he was entreated to write a few lines 
to make known to good men in Chelmsford, or Marl- 
borough, or Shirley, what that opinion was. I used to 
feel that his conscience was a kind of meter of the degree 
of honesty in the country, by which on each occasion 
it was tried, and sometimes found wanting. I am sorry 
to say he could not be elected to Congress a second 
time from Middlesex. 

And in his own town, if some important end was to 
be gained, — as for instance, when the county cpm- 
missioners refused to rebuild the burned court-house, on 
the belief that the courts would be transferred from 
Concord to Lowell, — all parties combined to send Mr. 
Hoar to the Legislature, where his presence and speech, 
of course, secured the rebuilding ; and, of course also, 
having answered our end, we passed him by and elected 
somebody else at the next term. 

His head, with singular grace in its lines, had a re- 
semblance to the bust of Dante. He retained to the 
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last the erectness of his tall but slender form, and not 
less the full strength of his mind. Such was, in old age, 
the beauty of his person and carriage, as if the mind 
radiated, and made the same impression of probity on 
all beholders. His beauty was pathetic and touching 
in these latest days, and, as now appears, it awakened 
a certain tender fear in all who saw him, that the costly 
ornament of our homes and halls and streets was speedily 
to be removed. Yet how solitary he looked, day by day 
in the world, this man so revered, this man of public 
life, of large acquaintance and wide family connection ! 
Was it some reserve of constitution, or was it only the 
lot of excellence, that with aims so pure and single, 
he seemed to pass out of life alone, and, as it were, 
unknown to those who were his contemporaries and 
familiars ? 

[The rest of this paper is from the " Monthly Religious 
Magazine," Jan. 1857.] 

Mr. Hoar was distinguished in his profession by the 
grasp of his mind, and by the simplicity of his means. 
His ability lay in the clear apprehension and the power- 
ful statement of the material points of his case. He soon 
possessed it, and he never possessed it better, and he 
was equally ready at any moment to state the facts. 
He saw what was essential and refuted whatever was 
not, so that no man embarrassed himself less with a 
needless array of books and evidences of contingent 
value. 

These tactics of the lawyer were the tactics of his 
life. He had uniformly the air of knowing just what 
he wanted and of going to that in the shortest way. 
It is singular that his character should make so deep an 
impression, standing and working as he did on so common 
a ground. He was neither spiritualist nor man of genius 
nor of a literary nor an executive talent. In strictness 
the vigour of his understanding was directed on the 
ordinary domestic and municipal well-being. Society had 
^ason to cherish him, for he was a main pillar on which 
I leaned. The useful and practical superabounded in 
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his mind, and to a degree which might be even comic 
to young and poetical persons. If he spoke of the 
engagement of two lovers, he called it a contract. 
Nobody cared to speak of thoughts or aspirations to a 
black-letter lawyer, who only studied to keep men out 
of prison, and their lands out of attachment. Had you 
read Swedenborg or Plotinus to him, he would have 
waited till you had done, and answered you out of the 
Revised Statutes. He had an affinity for mathematics, 
but it was a taste rather than a pursuit, and of the 
modern sciences he liked to read popular books on 
geology. Yet so entirely was this respect to the ground 
plan and substructure of society a natural ability, and 
from the order of his mind, and not for " tickling com- 
modity,' ' that it was admirable, as every work of nature 
is, and like one of those opaque crystals, big beryls 
weighing tons, which are found in Acworth, New Hamp- 
shire, not less perfect in their angles and structure, and 
only less beautiful, than the transparent topazes and 
diamonds. Meantime, whilst his talent and his pro- 
fession led him to guard the material wealth of society, 
a more disinterested person did not exist. And if there 
were regions of knowledge not open to him, he did not 
pretend to them. His modesty was sincere. He had 
a childlike innocence and a native temperance, which 
left him no temptations, and enabled him to meet 
every comer with a free and disengaged courtesy that 
had no memory in it 

M Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled." 

No person was more keenly alive to the stabs which the 
ambition and avarice of men inflicted on the common- 
wealth. Yet when politicians or speculators approached 
him, these memories left no scar ; his countenance had 
an unalterable tranquillity and sweetness ; he had noth- 
ing to repent of, — let the cloud rest where it might, he 
dwelt in eternal sunshine. 

He had his birth and breeding in a little country 
town, where the old religion existed in strictness, and 
spent all his energy in creating purity of manners and 
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careful education. No art or practice of the farm was 
unknown to him, and the farmers greeted him as one 
of themselves, whilst they paid due homage to his 
powers of mind and to his virtues. 

He loved the dogmas and the simple usages of his 
church ; was always an honoured and sometimes an 
active member. He never shrunk from a disagreeable 
duty. In the time of the Sunday laws he was a tithing 
man ; under the Maine Law he was a prosecutor of the 
liquor dealers. It seemed as if the New England church 
had formed him to be its friend and defender ; the 
lover and assured friend of its parish by-laws, of its 
ministers, its rites, and its social reforms. He was a 
model of those formal but reverend manners which make 
what is called a gentleman of the old school, so called 
under an impression that the style is passing away, but 
which, I suppose, is an optical illusion, as there are 
always a few more of the class remaining, and always 
a few young men to whom these manners are native. 

I have spoken of his modesty ; he had nothing to say 
about himself ; and his sincere admiration was com- 
manded by certain heroes of the profession, like Judge 
Parsons and Judge Marshall, Mr. Mason and Mr. Webster. 
When some one said, in his presence, that Chief Justice 
Marshall was failing. in his intellect, Mr. Hoar remarked 
that " Judge Marshall could afford to lose brains enough 
to furnish three or four common men, before common 
men would find it out." He had a huge respect for Mr. 
Webster's ability, with whom he had often occasion to 
try his strength at the bar, and a proportionately deep 
regret at Mr. Webster's political course in his later 
years. 

There was no elegance in his reading or tastes beyond 
the crystal clearness of his mind. He had no love of 
poetry ; and I have heard that the only verse that he 
was ever known to quote was the Indian rule : 

" When the oaks are in the gray, 
The*n, farmers, plant away." 

But I find an elegance in his quiet but firm withdrawal 
from all business in the courts which he could drop 
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without manifest detriment to the interests involved 
(and this when in his best strength), and his self-dedica- 
tion thenceforward to unpaid services of the Temper- 
ance and Peace and other philanthropic societies, the 
Sunday Schools, the cause of Education, and specially 
of the University, and to such political activities as a 
strong sense of duty and the love of order and of freedom 
urged him to forward. 

Perfect in his private life, the husband, father, friend, 
he was severe only with himself. He was as if on terms 
of honour with those nearest him, nor did he think a 
life-long familiarity could excuse any omission of cour- 
tesy from him. He carried ceremony finely to the last 
But his heart was all gentleness, gratitude and bounty. 

With beams December planets dart, 
His cold eye truth and conduct scanned ; 
July was in his sunny heart, 
October in his liberal hand. 



I 
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JOHN BROWN : SPEECH AT BOSTON. 1 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens : 

I SHARE the sympathy and sorrow which have 
brought us together. Gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me have well said that no wall of separation could 
here exist. This commanding event which has brought us 
together, eclipses all others which have occurred for a 
long time in our history, and I am very glad to see that 
this sudden interest in the hero of Harper's Ferry has 
provoked an extreme curiosity in all parts of the Re- 
public, in regard to the details of his history. Every 
anecdote is eagerly sought, and I do not wonder that 
gentlemen find traits of relation readily between him 
and themselves. One finds a relation in the church, 
another in the profession, another in the place of his 
birth. He was happily a representative of the American 
Republic. Captain John Brown is a farmer, the fifth 
in descent from Peter Brown, who came to Plymouth 
in the Mayflower, in 1620. All the six have been 
farmers. His grandfather, of Simsbury, in Connecticut, 
was a captain in the Revolution. His father, largely 
interested as a raiser of stock, became a contractor to 
supply the army with beef, in the war of 1812, and our 
Captain John Brown, then a boy, with his father, was 
present and witnessed the surrender of General Hull. 
He cherishes a great respect for his father, as a man of 
strong character, and his respect is probably just. For 
himself, he is so transparent that all men see him through. 
He is a man to make friends wherever on earth courage 
and integrity are esteemed, the rarest of heroes, a pure 
idealist, with no by-ends of his own. Many of you nave 
seen him, and every one who has heard him speak 
has been impressed alike by his simple, artless good- 
ness, joined with his sublime courage. He joins that 

1 Speech at a meeting for the relief of the family of John Brown ; 
delivered at Tremont Temple, Boston, November 18, 1859. This and 
the next speech are reprinted from " Echoes of Harper's Ferry/' edited 
by James Kedpath, i860. 
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perfect Puritan faith which brought his fifth ancestor 
to Plymouth Rock, with his grandfather's ardour in the 
Revolution. He believes in two articles — two instru- 
ments shall I say ? — the Golden Rule and the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; and he used this expression in 
conversation here concerning them, " Better that a 
whole generation of men, women and children, should 
pass away by a violent death, than that one word of 
either should be violated in this country.' ' There is 
a Unionist, — there is a strict constructionist for you. 
He believes in the Union of the States, and he conceives 
that the only obstruction to the Union is Slavery, and 
for that reason, as a patriot, he works for its abolition. 
The Governor of Virginia has pronounced his eulogy in 
a manner that discredits the moderation of our timid 
parties. His own speeches to the court have interested 
the nation in him. What magnanimity, and what 
innocent pleading, as of childhood ! You remember 
his words : " If I had interfered in behalf of the rich, 
the powerful, the intelligent, the sor-called great, or any 
of their friends, parents, wives, or children, it would all : 
have been right. No man in this court would have 
thought it a crime. But I believe that to have 
interfered as I have done, for the despised poor, was 
not wrong, but right." 

It is easy to see what a favourite he will be with 
history, which plays such pranks with temporary 
reputations. Nothing can resist the sympathy which 
all elevated minds must feel with Brown, and through 
them the whole civilized world ; and if he must suffer, 
he must drag official gentlemen into an immortality 
most undesirable, and of which they have already some 
disagreeable forebodings. Indeed, it is the reductio ad 
absurdum of Slavery, when the Governor of Virginia is 
forced to hang a man whom he declares to be a man 
of the most integrity, truthfulness and courage he has 
ever met. Is that the kind of man the gallows is built 
for ? It were bold to affirm that there is within that 
broad Commonwealth, at this moment, another citizen 
as worthy to live, and as deserving of all public and 
private honour, as this poor prisoner. 

VOL. IV. R 
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But we are here to think of relief for the family of 
John Brown. To my eyes, that family looks very large 
and very needy of relief. It comprises his brave fellow- 
sufferers in the Charlestown Jail ; the fugitives still 
hunted in the mountains of Virginia and Pennsylvania ; 
the sympathizers with him in all the States ; and I may 
say, almost every man who loves the Golden Rule and 
the Declaration of Independence, like him, and who 
sees what a tiger's thirst threatens him in the malignity 
of public sentiment in the Slave States. It seems to 
me that a common feeling joins the people of Massa- 
chusetts with him. I said John Brown was an idealist. 
He believed in his ideas to that extent that he existed 
to put them all into action ; he said, " he did not 
believe in moral suasion; — he believed in putting the 
thing through/' He saw how deceptive the forms are. 
We fancy, in Massachusetts, that we are free; yet it 
seems the Government is quite unreliable. Great wealth, 
great population, men of talent in the Executive, on the 
Bench, — all the forms right, — and yet, life and freedom 
are not safe. Why ? Because the judges rely on the 
forms, and do not, like John Brown, use their eyes to 
see the fact behind the forms. 

They assume that the United States can protect its 
witness or its prisoner. And, in Massachusetts, that 
is true, but the moment he is carried out of the bounds 
of Massachusetts, the United States, it is notorious, 
afford no protection at all ; the Government, the 
judges, are an envenomed party, and give such pro- 
tection as they give in Utah to honest citizens, or in 
Kansas ; such protection as they gave to their own 
Commodore Paulding, when he was simple enough to 
mistake the formal instructions of his Government for 
their real meaning. The state judges fear collision 
between their two allegiances ; but there are worse 
evils than collision; namely, the doing substantial in- 
justice. A good man will see that the use of a 
judge is to secure good government, and where the 
citizen's weal is imperilled by abuse of the Federal 
power, to use that arm which can secure it, viz., the 
local government Had that been done on certain 
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calamitous occasions, we should not have seen the 
honour of Massachusetts trailed in the dust, stained to 
all ages, once and again, by the ill-timed formalism of 
a venerable Bench. If judges cannot find law enough 
to maintain the sovereignty of the State, and to protect 
the life and freedom of every inhabitant not a criminal, 
it is idle to compliment them as learned and venerable. 
What avails their learning or veneration ? At a pinch, 
they are of no more use than idiots. After the mischance 
they wring their hands, but they had better never have 
been born. A Vermont Judge Hutchinson, who has 
the Declaration of Independence in his heart ; a Wis- 
consin judge, who knows that laws are for the protection 
of citizens against kidnappers, is worth a court house 
full of lawyers so idolatrous of forms as to let go the 
substance. Is any man in Massachusetts so simple as 
to believe that when a United States Court in Virginia, 
now, in its present reign of terror, sends to Connecticut, 
or New York, or Massachusetts, for a witness, it wants 
him for a witness ? No ; it wants him for a party ; 
it wants him for meat to slaughter and eat. And your 
habeas corpus is, in any way in which it has been, or, I 
fear, is likely to be used, a nuisance, and not a protection ; 
for it takes away his right reliance on himself, and the 
natural assistance of his friends and fellow-citizens, by 
offering him a form which is a piece of paper. 

But I am detaining the meeting on matters which 
others understand better. I hope, then, that in ad- 
ministering relief to John Brown's family, we shall 
remember all those whom his fate concerns, all who are 
in sympathy with him, and not forget to aid him in 
the best way, by securing freedom and independence 
in Massachusetts. 
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JOHN BROWN : SPEECH AT SALEM. 

Mr. Chairman : 

I HAVE been struck with one fact, that the best 
orators who have added their praise to his fame, — 
and I need not go out of this house to find the purest 
eloquence in the country, — have one rival who comes 
off a little better, and that is John Brown. Every 
thing that is said of him leaves people a little dissatis- 
fied ; but as soon as they read his own speeches and 
letters they are heartily contented,— such is the single- 
ness of purpose which justifies him to the head and the 
heart of all. Taught by this experience, I mean, in the 
few remarks I have to make, to cling to his history, or 
let him speak for himself. 

John Brown, the founder of liberty in Kansas, was 
born in Torrington, Litchfield County, Conn., in 1800. 
When he was five years old his father emigrated to Ohio, 
and the boy was there set to keep sheep and to look 
after cattle and dress skins ; he went bareheaded and 
barefooted, and clothed in buckskin. He said that he 
loved rough play, could never have rough play enough ; 
could not see a seedy hat without wishing to pull it off. 
But for this it needed that the playmates should be 
equal ; not one in fine clothes and the other in buck- 
skin ; not one his own master, hale and hearty, and 
the other watched and whipped. But it chanced that 
in Pennsylvania, where he was sent by his father to 
collect cattle, he fell in with a boy whom he heartily 
liked and whom he looked upon as his superior. This 
boy was a slave ; he saw him beaten with an iron 
shovel, and otherwise maltreated ; he saw that this 
boy had nothing better to look forward to in life, whilst 
he himself was petted and made much of; for he was 
much considered in the family where he then stayed, 
from the circumstance that this boy of twelve years had 
conducted alone a drove of cattle a hundred miles. But 

1 Delivered at the Brown Relief Meeting, held January 6, 186a 
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the coloured boy had no friend and no future. This 
worked such indignation in him that he swore an oath 
of resistance to Slavery as long as he lived. And thus 
his enterprise to go into Virginia and run off five hun- 
dred or a thousand slaves was not a piece of spite or 
revenge, a plot of two years or of twenty years, but the 
keeping of an oath made to Heaven and earth forty- 
seven years before. Forty-seven years at least, though 
I incline to accept his own account of the matter at 
Charlestown, which makes the date a little older, when 
he said, " This was all settled millions of years before 
the world was made." 

He grew up a religious and manly person in severe 
poverty ; a fair specimen of the best stock of New 
England ; having that force of thought and that sense 
of right which are the warp and woof of greatness. 
Our farmers were orthodox Calvinists, mighty in the 
Scriptures ; had learned that life was a preparation, a 
" probation," to use their word, for a higher world, 
and was to be spent in loving and serving mankind. 

T hus was formed a^ romantic rtiarP rW aK Hiitriy 
wiihouTany vul g ar trait : living to ideal ends, without 
anynSuxture of seli-inclulgence or compromise, such as 
lowers the value of benevolent and thoughtful men we 
know ; abstemious, refusing luxuries, not sourly and 
reproachfully but simply as unfit for his habit ; quiet 
and gentle as a child in the house. And, as happens 
usually to men of romantic character, his fortunes were 
romantic. Walter Scott would have delighted to draw 
his picture and trace his adventurous career. A shep- 
herd and herdsman, he learned the manners of animals, 
and knew the secret signals by which animals com- 
municate. He made his hard bed on the mountains 
with them ; he learned to drive his flock through thickets 
all but impassable ; he had all the skill of a shepherd 
by choice of breed and by wise husbandry to obtain the 
best wool, and that for a course of years. And the 
anecdotes preserved show a far-seeing skill and conduct 
which, in spite of adverse accidents, should secure, one 
year with another, an honest reward, first to the farmer, 
and afterwards to the dealer. If he kept sheep, it was 
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with a royal mind ; and if he traded in wool, he was a 
merchant prince, not in the amount of wealth, but in 
the protection of the interests confided to him. 

I am not a little surprised at the easy effrontery with 
which political gentlemen, in and out of Congress, take 
it upon them to say that there are not a thousand men 
in the North who sympathize with John Brown. It 
.would be far safer and nearer thetrufo to sa,y that aTT 
people^ in proportion to their^sensi bility and self-respect.^ 
sympathize with. him. For it is impossible to see 
courage, and disinterestedness, and the love that casts 
out fear, without sympathy. All women are drawn to 
him by their predominance of sentiment. All gentle- 
men, of course, are on his side. I do not mean by 
" gentlemen/' people of scented hair and perfumed 
handkerchiefs, but men of gentle blood and generosity, 
" fulfilled with all nobleness," who, like the Cid, give 
the outcast leper a share of their bed ; like the dying 
Sidney, pass the cup of cold water to the wounded 
soldier who needs it more. For what is the oath of 
gentle blood and knighthood ? What but to protect 
the weak and lowly against the strong oppressor ? 

Nothing is more absurd than to complain of this 
sympathy, or to complain of a party of men united in 
opposition to Slavery. As well complain of gravity, 
or the ebb of the tide. Who makes the Abolitionist > 
The Slaveholder. The sentiment of mercy is the natural 
recoil which the laws of the universe provide to protect 
mankind from destruction by savage passions. And 
our blind statesmen go up and down, with committees 
of vigilance and safety, hunting for the origin of this 
new heresy. They will need a very vigilant committee 
indeed to find its birthplace, and a very strong force 
to root it out. For the arch - Abolitionist, older than 
Brown, and older than the Shenandoah Mountains, is 
Love, whose other name is Justice, which was before 
Alfred, before Lycurgus, before Slavery, and will be 
after it. 
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THOREAU. 1 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU was the last male 
descendant of a French ancestor who came to 
this country from the Isle of Guernsey. His character 
exhibited occasional traits drawn from this blood, in 
singular combination with a very strong Saxon genius. 

He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on the 12 th 
of July, 1817. He was graduated at Harvard College 
in 1837, but without any literary distinction. An 
iconoclast in literature, he seldom thanked colleges for 
their service to him, holding them in small esteem, 
whilst yet his debt to them was important. After 
leaving the University, he joined his brother in teaching 
a private school, which he soon renounced. His father 
was a manufacturer of lead-pencils, and Henry applied 
himself for a time to this craft, believing he could make 
a better pencil than was then in use. After completing 
his experiments, he exhibited his work to chemists and 
artists in Boston, and having obtained their certificates 
to its excellence and to its equality with the best London 
manufacture, he returned home contented. His friends 3 

congratulated him that he had now opened his way to Z 

fortune. But he replied, that he should never make 5 

another pencil. " Why should I ? I would not do 
again what I have done once." He resumed his endless 
walks and miscellaneous studies, making every day 
some new acquaintance with Nature, though as yet 
never speaking of zoology or botany, since, though 
very studious of natural facts, he was incurious of 
technical and textual science. 

At this time, a strong, healthy youth, fresh from 
college, whilst all his companions were choosing their 
profession, or eager to begin some lucrative employment, 
it was inevitable that his thoughts should be exercised 
on the same question, and it required rare decision to 

1 Prefixed to Thoreau's Excursions, published at Boston in 1863. 
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refuse all the accustomed paths and keep his solitary 
freedom at the cost of disappointing the natural ex- 
pectations of his family and friends : all the more 
difficult that he had a perfect probity, was exact in 
securing his own independence, and in holding every 
man to the like duty. But Thoreau never faltered. 
He was a born protestant. He declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowledge and action for any narrow 
craft or profession, aiming at a much more comprehen- 
sive calling, the art of living well. If he slighted and 
defied the opinions of others, it was only that he was 
more intent to reconcile his practice with his own belief. 
Never idle or self - indulgent, he preferred, when he 
wanted money, earning it by some piece of manual 
labour agreeable to him, as building a boat or a fence, 
planting, grafting, surveying, or other short work, to 
any long engagements. With his hardy habits and 
few wants, his skill in woodcraft, and his powerful arith- 
metic, he was very competent to live in any part of the 
world. It would cost him less time to supply his wants 
than another. He was therefore secure of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing out of his 
mathematical knowledge, and his habit of ascertaining 
the measures and distances of objects which interested 
him, the size of trees, the depth and extent of ponds and 
rivers, the heights of mountains, and the air-line dis- 
tance of his favourite summits, — this, and his intimate 
knowledge of the territory about Concord, made him 
drift into the profession of land-surveyor. It had the 
advantage for him that it led him continually into new 
and secluded grounds, and helped his studies of Nature. 
His accuracy and skill in this work were readily appre- 
ciated, and he found all the employment he wanted. 

He could easily solve the problems of the surveyor, 
but he was daily beset with graver questions, which he 
manfully confronted. He interrogated every custom, 
and wished to settle all his practice on an ideal foun- 
dation. He was a protestant a outrance, and few lives 
contain so many renunciations. He was bred to no 
profession ; he never married ; he lived alone ; he 
never went to church ; he never voted ; he refused to 
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pay a tax to the State ; he ate no flesh, he drank no 
wine ; he never knew the use of tobacco ; and, though 
a naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun. He chose, 
wisely no doubt for himself, to be the bachelor of thought 
and Nature. He had no talent for wealth, and knew 
how to be poor without the least hint of squalor or 
inelegance. Perhaps he fell into his way of living 
without forecasting it much, but approved it with later -* 

wisdom. " I am often reminded/' he wrote in his 3j 

journal, " that if I had bestowed on me the wealth of 
Croesus, my aims must be still the^same, and my means 
essentially the same." He had no temptations to fight 
against, — no appetites, no passions, no taste for elegant 3 

trifles. A fine house, dress, the^ makers and talk of ^ 

highly cultivated people were airthrown away on him. 2 

He much preferred a good Indian, and considered these 5} 

refinements as impediments to conversation, wishing C 

to meet his companion on the simplest terms. He Z 

declined invitations to dinner-parties, because there E 

each was in every one's way, and he could not meet the m 

individuals to any purpose. " They make their pride," - > 
he said, " in making their dinner cost much ; I make *, 

my pride in making my dinner cost little." When z 

asked at table what dish he preferred, he answered, J 

"The nearest.' ' He did not like the taste of wine, J 

and never had a vice in his life. He said, — " I have a 
faint recollection of pleasure' derived from smoking dried 
hly-stems, before I was a man. I had commonly a supply 
of these. I have never smoked anything more noxious." J 

He chose to be rich by making his wants few, and <•[ 

supplying them himself. In his travels, he used the 
railroad only to get over so much country as was un- 
important to the present purpose, walking hundreds 
of miles, avoiding taverns, buying a lodging in farmers' 
and fishermen's houses, as cheaper, and more agreeable 
to him, and because there he could better find the men 
and the information he wanted. 

There was somewhat military in his nature, not to 
be subdued, always manly and able, but rarely tender, 
as if he did not feel himself except in opposition. He 
wanted a fallacy to expose, a blunder to. pillory, I may 
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say required a little sense of victory, a roll of the drum, 
to call his powers into full exercise. It cost him nothing 
to say No ; indeed, he found it much easier than to say 
Yes. It seemed as if his first instinct on hearing a 
proposition was to controvert it, so impatient was he 
of the limitations of our daily thought. This habit, 
of course, is a little chilling to the social affections; 
and though the companion would in the end acquit him 
of any malice or untruth, yet it mars conversation. 
Hence, no equal companion stood in affectionate relations 
with one so pure and guileless. " I love Henry," said 
one of his friends, " but I cannot like him ; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking the arm 
of an elm- tree." , 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was really fond 
of sympathy, and threw himself heartily and childlike 
into the company of young people whom he loved, and 
whom he delighted to entertain, as he only could, with 
the varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences by 
field and river : and he was always ready to lead a huckle- 
berry party or a search for chestnuts or grapes. Talking, 
one day, of a public discourse, Henry remarked, that 
whatever succeeded with the audience was bad. I said, 
" Who would not like to write something which all can 
read, like Robinson Crusoe ? and who does not see with 
regret that his page is not solid with a right materialistic 
treatment, which delights everybody ? " Henry ob- 
jected, of course, and vaunted the better lectures which 
reached only a few persons. But, at supper, a young 
girl, understanding that he was to lecture at the Lyceum, 
sharply asked him, " Whether his lecture would be a 
nice, interesting story, such as she wished to hear, or 
whether it was one of those old philosophical things 
that she did not care about." Henry turned to her, 
and bethought himself, and, I saw, was trying to believe 
that he had matter that might fit her and her brother, 
who were to sit up and go to the lecture, if it was a good 
one for them. 

He was a speaker and actor of the truth, born such, 
and was ever running into dramatic situations from 
this cause. In any circumstances it interested all 
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bystanders to know what part Henry would take, and 
what he would say ; and he did not disappoint ex- 
pectation, but used an original judgment on each 
emergency. In 1845 he built himself a small framed 
house on the shores of Walden Pond, and lived there 
two years alone, a life of labour and study. This action 
was quite native and fit for him. No one who knew 
him would tax him with affectation. He was more un- 
like his neighbours in his thought than in his action. As 
soon as he had exhausted the advantages of that soli- 
tude, he abandoned it. In 1847, not approving some 
uses to which the public expenditure was applied, he 
refused to pay his town tax, and was put in jail. A 
friend paid the tax for him, and he was released. The 
like annoyance was threatened the next year. But, 
as his friends paid the tax, notwithstanding his protest, 
I believe he ceased to resist. No opposition or ridi- 
cule had any weight with him. He coldly and fully 
stated his opinion without affecting to believe that it £ 

was the opinion of the company. It was of no conse- m 

quence if every one present held the opposite opinion. * 

On one occasion he went to the University Library to -- 

procure some books. The librarian refused to lend 2 

them. Mr. Thoreau repaired to the President, who 2 

stated to him the rules and usages, which permitted the 3 

loan of books to resident graduates, to clergymen who - 

were alumni, and to some others resident within a circle ? 

of ten miles' radius from the College. Mr. Thoreau 
explained to the President that the railroad had de- J 

stroyed the old scale of distances, — that the library was 3 

useless, yes, and President and College useless, on the 
terms of his rules, — that the one benefit he owed to the 
College was its library, — that, at this moment, not only 
his want of books was imperative but he wanted a large 
number of books, and assured him that he, Thoreau, 
and not the librarian, was the proper custodian of these. 
In short, the President found the petitioner so for- 
midable, and the rules getting to look so ridiculous, that 
he ended by giving him a privilege which in his hands 
proved unlimited thereafter. 
No truer American existed than Thoreau. His prefer- 
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ence of his country and condition was genuine, and 
his aversation from English and European manners 
and tastes almost reached contempt. He listened im- 
patiently to news or bons mots gleaned from London 
circles ; and though he tried to be civil, these anecdotes 
fatigued him. The men were all imitating each other, 
and on a small mould. Why can they not live as far 
apart as possible, and each be a man by himself ? What 
he sought was the most energetic nature ; and he 
wished to go to Oregon, not to London. " In every 
part of Great Britain," he wrote in his diary, " are dis- 
covered traces of the Romans, their funereal urns, their 
camps, their roads, their dwellings. But New England, 
at least, is not based on any Roman ruins. We have 
not to lay the foundations of our houses on the ashes of 
a former civilization." 

But, idealist as he was, standing for abolition of slavery, 
abolition of tariffs, almost for abolition of govern- 
ment, it is needless to say he found himself not only 
unrepresented in actual politics, but almost equally 
opposed to every class of reformers. Yet he paid the 
tribute of his umform respect to the Anti-Slavery party. 
One man, whose personal acquaintance he had formed, 
he honoured with exceptional regard. Before the first 
friendly word had been spoken for Captain John Brown, 
after the arrest, he sent notices to most houses in 
Concord that he would speak in a public hall on the 
condition and character of John Brown, on Sunday 
evening, and invited all people to come. The Re- 
publican Committee, the Abolitionist Committee, sent 
him word that it was premature and not advisable. 
He replied, — " I did not send to you for advice, but to 
announce that I am to speak." The hall was filled at 
an early hour by people of all parties, and his earnest 
eulogy of the hero was heard by all respectfully, by 
many with a sympathy that surprised themselves. 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed of his 
body, and 'tis very likely he had good reason for it, 
— that his body was a bad servant, and he had not 
skill in dealing with the material world, as happens 
often to men of abstract intellect. But Mr. Thoreau 
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was equipped with a most adapted and serviceable 
body. He was of short stature, firmly built, of light 
complexion, with strong, serious blue eyes, and a grave 
aspect, — his face covered in the late years with a be- 
coming beard. His senses were acute, his frame well- 
knit and hardy, his hands strong and skilful in the use 
of tools. And there was a wonderful fitness of body 
and mind. He could pace sixteen rods more accurately 
than another man could measure them with rod and 
chain. He could find his path in the woods at night, 
he said, better by his feet than his eyes. He could 
estimate the measure of a tree very well by his eye ; 
he could estimate the weight of a calf or a pig, like a 
dealer. From a : box containing a bushel or more of 
loose pencils, he could take up with his hands fast 
enough just a dozen pencils at every grasp. He was 
a good swimmer, runner, skater, boatman, and would 
probably outwalk most countrymen in a day's journey. 
And the relation of body to mind was still finer than we 
have indicated. He said he wanted every stride his m 

legs made. The length of his walk uniformly made the > 

length of his writing. If shut up in the house he did m 

not write at all. - 

He had a strong common - sense, like that which J 

Rose Flammock, the weaver's daughter in Scott's ] 

romance commends in her father, as resembling a ; 

yardstick, which, whilst it measures dowlas and diaper, J 

can equally well measure tapestry and cloth of gold. * 

He had always a new resource. When I was planting I 

forest trees, and had procured half a peck of acorns, \ 

he said that only a small portion of them would be 
sound, and proceeded to examine them and select the 
sound ones. But finding this took time, he said, " I 
think, if you put them all into water, the good ones will 
sink ; " which experiment we tried with success. Ho 
could plan a garden or a house or a barn ; would have 
been competent to lead a " Pacific Exploring Expedi- 
tion ; " could give judicious counsel in the gravest 
private or public affairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and mortified 1 
by his memory. * If he brought you yesterday a new' 
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proposition, he would bring you to-day another not 
less revolutionary. A very industrious man, and 
setting, like all highly organized men, a high value on 
his time, he seemed the only man of leisure in town, 
always ready for any excursion that promised well, or 
for conversation prolonged into late hours. His tren- 
chant sense was never stopped by his rules of daily 
prudence, but was always up to the new occasion. He 
liked and used the simplest food, yet, when some one 
urged a vegetable diet, Thoreau thought all diets a 
very small matter, saying that " the man who shoots 
the buffalo lives better than the man who boards at 
the Graham House. ,, He said, — " You can sleep near 
the railroad, and never be disturbed : Nature knows 
very well what sounds are worth attending to, and 
has made up her mind not to hear the railroad- whistle. 
But things respect the devout mind, and a mental ecstasy 
was never interrupted." He noted what repeatedly 
befell him, that, after receiving from a distance a rare 
plant, he would presently find the same in his own 
haunts. And those pieces of luck which happen only 
to good players happened to him. One day, walking 
with a stranger, who inquired where Indian arrow- 
heads could be found, he replied, " Everywhere," and, 
stooping forward, picked one on the instant from the 
ground. At Mount Washington, in Tuckerman's Ravine, 
Thoreau had a bad fall, and sprained his foot. As he 
was in the act of getting up from his fall, he saw for the 
first time the leaves of the Arnica mollis. 

His robust common sense, armed with stout hands, 
keen perceptions, and strong will, cannot yet account 
for the superiority which shone in his simple and hidden 
life. I must add the cardinal fact, that there was an 
excellent wisdom in him, proper to a rare class of men, 
which showed him the material world as a means and 
symbol. This discovery, which sometimes yields to 
poets a certain casual and interrupted light, serving for 
the ornament of their writing, was in him an unsleeping 
insight ; and whatever faults or obstructions of tempera- 
ment might cloud it, he was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. In his youth, he said, one day, " The 
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other world is all my art; my pencils will draw no 
other ; my jack-knife will cut nothing else ; I do not 
use it as a means." This was the muse and genius that 
ruled his opinions, conversations, studies, work and 
course of life. This made him a searching judge of men. 
At first glance he measured his companion, and, though 
insensible to some fine traits of culture, could very well 
report his weight and calibre. And this made the 
impression of genius which his conversation sometimes 
gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a glance, and 
saw the limitations and poverty of those he talked with, 
so that nothing seemed concealed from such terrible 
eyes. I have repeatedly known young men of sensi- 
bility converted in a moment to the belief that this was 
the man they were in search of, the man of men, who 
could tell them all they should do. His own dealing 
with them was never affectionate, but superior, didactic, 
scorning their petty ways, — very slowly conceding, or 
not conceding at all, the promise of his society at their 
houses, or even at his own. " Would he not walk with > 

them ? " " He did not know. There was nothing so 
important to him as his walk ; he had no walks to throw * 

away on company/' Visits were offered him from I 

respectful parties, but he declined them. Admiring j 

friends offered to carry him at their own cost to the • 

Yellowstone River, — to the West Indies, — to South ; 

America. But though nothing could be more grave • 

or considered than his refusals, they remind one, in I 

quite new relations, of that fop Brummers reply t 

to the gentleman who offered him his carriage in a * 

shower, " But where will you ride, then ? " — and what 
accusing silences, and what searching and irresistible 
speeches, battering down all defences, his companions 
can remember ! 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such entire 
love to the fields, hills and waters of his native town, 
that he made them known and interesting to all reading 
Americans, and to people over the sea. The river on 
whose banks he was born and died he knew from its 
springs to its confluence with the Merrimac. He had 
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made summer and winter observations on it for many 
years, and at every hour of the day and night. The 
result of the recent survey of the Water Commissioners 
appointed by the State of Massachusetts he had reached 
by his private experiments, several years earlier. Every 
fact which occurs in the bed, on the banks, or in the air 
over it ; the fishes, and their spawning and nests, their 
manners, their food ; the shad-flies which fill the air on 
a certain evening once a year, and which are snapped 
at by the fishes so ravenously that many of these die of 
repletion ; the conical heaps of small stones on the river- 
shallows, one of which heaps will sometimes overfill a 
cart, — these heaps, the huge nests of small fishes ; the 
birds which frequent the stream, heron, duck, sheldrake, 
loon, osprey ; the snake, musk-rat, otter, woodchuck, and 
fox, on the banks ; the turtle, frog, hyla, and cricket, which 
made the banks vocal, — were all known to him, and, as 
it were, townsmen and fellow-creatures ; so that he felt 
an absurdity or violence in any narrative of one of 
these by itself apart, and still more of its dimensions on 
an inch-rule, or in the exhibition of its skeleton, or the 
specimen of a squirrel or a bird in brandy. He liked to 
speak of the manners of the river, as itself a lawful 
creature, yet with exactness, and always to an observed 
fact. As he knew the river, so the ponds in this region. 
One of the weapons he used, more important to him 
than microscope or alcohol - receiver to other investi- 
gators, was a whim which grew on him by indulgence, 
yet appeared in gravest statement, namely, of extolling 
his own town and neighbourhood as the most favoured 
centre for natural observation. He remarked that the 
Flora of Massachusetts embraced almost all the im- 
portant plants of America, — most of the oaks, most of 
the willows, the best pines, the ash, the maple, the 
beech, the nuts. He returned Kane's " Arctic Voyage " 
to a friend of whom he had borrowed it, with the remark, 
that " Most of the phenomena noted might be observed 
in Concord.' ' He seemed a little envious of the Pole, 
for the coincident sunrise and sunset, or five minutes' 
day after six months : a splendid fact, which Annursnuc 
had never afforded him. He found red snow in one of 
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his walks, and told me that he expected to find yet 
the Victoria regia in Concord. He was the attorney 
of the indigenous plants, and owned to a preference of 
the weeds to the imported plants as of the Indian 
to the civilized man, and noticed, with pleasure, that 
the willow bean-poles of his neighbour had grown more 
than his beans. " See these weeds," he said, " which 
have been hoed at by a million farmers all spring 
and summer, and yet have prevailed, and just now 
come out triumphant over all lanes, pastures, fields, 
and gardens, such is their vigour. We have insulted 
them with low names, too, — as Pigweed, Wormwood, 
Chickweed, Shad-blossom." He says, " They have 
brave names, too, — Ambrosia, Stellaria, Amelanchia, 
Amaranth, etc." 

I think his fancy for referring everything to the 
meridian of Concord did not grow out of any ignorance 
or depreciation of other longitudes or latitudes, but was 
rather a playful expression of his conviction of the in- 
differency of all places, and that the best place for each 
is where he stands. He expressed it once in this wise : 
— "I think nothing is to be hoped from you, if this 
bit of mould under your feet is not sweeter to you to 
eat than any other in this world, or in any world." 

The other weapon with which he conquered all 
obstacles in science was patience. He knew how to sit 
immovable, a part of the rock he rested on, until the 
bird, the reptile, the fish, which had retired from him, 
should come back and resume its habits, nay, moved by 
curiosity, should come to him and watch him. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with him. 
He knew the country like a fox or a bird, and passed 
through it as freely by paths of his own. He knew 
every track in the snow or on the ground, and what 
creature had taken this path before him. One must 
submit abjectly to such a guide, and the reward was 
great. Under his arm he carried an old music-book 
to press plants ; in his pocket, his diary and pencil, a 
spy-glass for birds, microscope, jack-knife and twine. 
He wore a straw hat, stout shoes, strong grey trousers, 
\to brave scrub-oaks and smilax, and to climb a tree for 
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a hawk's or a squirrel's nest. He waded into the pod 
for the water-plants, and his strong legs were no in- 
significant part of his armour. On the day I speak of 
he looked for the Menyanthes, detected it across the 
wide pool, and, on examination of the florets, decided 
that it had been in flower five days. He drew out of his 
breast-pocket his diary, and read the names of all the 
plants that should bloom on this day, whereof he kept 
account as a banker when his notes fall due. The 
Cypripedium not due till to-morrow. He thought that, 
if waked up from a trance, in this swamp, he could tell 
by the plants what time of the year it was within two 
days. The redstart was flying about, and presently 
the fine grosbeaks, whose brilliant scarlet makes the 
rash gazer wipe his eye, and whose fine clear note 
Thoreau compared to that of a tanager which has got 
rid of its hoarseness. Presently he heard a note which 
he called that of the night- warbler, a bird he had never 
identified, had been in search of twelve years, which 
always, when he saw it, was in the act of diving down 
into a tree or bush, and which it was vain to seek ; the 
only bird which sings indifferently by night and by 
day. I told him he must beware of finding and book- 
ing it, lest life should have nothing more to show him. 
He said, " What you seek in vain for, half your life, one 
day you come full upon all the family at dinner. You 
seek it like a dream, and as soon as you find it you 
become its prey." 

His interest in the flower or the bird lay very deep 
in his mind, was connected with Nature, — and the 
meaning of Nature was never attempted to be defined 
by him. He would not offer a memoir of his observa- 
tions to the Natural History Society. " Why should 
I ? To detach the description from its connections 
in my mind would make it no longer true or valuable 
to me : and they do not wish what belongs to it." His 
power of observation seemed to indicate additional 
senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as with ear- 
tnimpet, and his memory was a photographic register 
of all he saw and heard. And yet none knew better 
than he that it is not the fact that imports, but tha 
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impression or the effect of the fact on your mind. Every 
fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of the order and 
beauty of the whole. 

His determination on Natural History was organic. 
He confessed that he sometimes felt like a hound or 
a panther, and, if born among Indians, would have 
been a fell hunter. But, restrained by his Massa- 
chusetts culture, he played out the game in this mild 
form of botany and ichthyology. His intimacy with 
animals suggested what Thomas Fuller records of Butler 
the apiologist, that " either he had told the bees things 
or the bees had told him." Snakes coiled round his 
leg ; the fishes swam into his hand, and he took them 
out of the water ; he pulled the woodchuck out of its 
hole by the tail and took the foxes under his protection 
from the hunters. Our naturalist had perfect magna- 
nimity ; he had no secrets : he would carry you to the 
herons haunt, or even to his most prized botanical 
swamp, — possibly knowing that you could never find 
it again, yet willing to take his risksl 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professor's 
chair ; no academy made him its corresponding secre- 
tary, its discoverer, or even its member. Perhaps 
these learned bodies feared the satire of his presence. 
Yet so much knowledge of Nature's secret and genius 
few others possessed, none in a more large and religious 
synthesis. For not a particle of respect had he to the 
opinions of any man or body of men, but homage solely 
to the truth itself; and as he discovered everywhere 
among doctors some leaning of courtesy, it discredited 
them. He grew to be revered and admired by his 
townsmen, who had at first known him only as an oddity. 
The farmers who employed him as a surveyor soon 
discovered his rare accuracy and skill, his knowledge 
of their lands, of trees, of birds, of Indian remains, and 
the like, which enabled him to tell every farmer more 
than he knew before of his own farm ; so that he began 
to feel a little as if Mr. Thoreau had better rights in his 
land than he. They felt, too, the superiority of char- 
acter which addressed all men with a native authority. 

Indian relics abound in Concord, — arrow-heads* stone 
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chisels, pestles, and fragments of pottery ; and on the 
river-bank, large heaps of clam-shells and ashes mark 
spots which the savages frequented. These, and every 
circumstance touching the Indian, were important in 
his eyes. His visits to Maine were chiefly for love of 
the Indian. He had the satisfaction of seeing the 
manufacture of the bark -canoe, as well as of trying 
his hand in its management on the rapids. He was 
inquisitive about the making of the stone arrow-head, 
and in his last days charged a youth setting out for the 
Rocky Mountains, to find an Indian who could tell 
him that : "It was well worth a visit to California to 
learn it." Occasionally, a small party of Penobscot 
Indians would visit Concord, and pitch their tents for 
a few weeks in summer on the river-bank. He failed 
not to make acquaintance with the best of them; 
though he well knew that asking questions of Indians 
is like catechizing beavers and rabbits. In his last 
visit to Maine he had great satisfaction from Joseph 
PoUs, an intelligent Indian of Oldtown, who was his 
guide for some weeks. 

He was equally interested in every natural fact; The 
depth of his perception found likeness of law throughout 
Nature, and I know not any genius who so swiftly in- 
ferred universal law from the single fact. He was no 
pedant of a department. His eye was open to beauty, 
and his ear to music. He found these, not in rare 
conditions, but wheresoever he went.' He thought the 
best of music was in single strains ; and he found poetic 
suggestion in the humming of the telegraph-wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good ; he no doubt wanted 
a lyric facility and technical skill, but he had the source 
of poetry in his spiritual perception. He was a good 
reader and critic, and his judgment on poetry was to 
the ground of it. He could not be deceived as to the 
presence or absence of the poetic element in any com- 
position, and his thirst for this made him negligent and 
perhaps scornful of superficial graces. He could pass 
by many delicate rhythms, but he would have detected 
every live stanza or line in a volume, and knew very 
well where to find an equal poetic charm in prpse. He 

I 
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was so enamoured of the spiritual beauty that he hejtd 
all actual written poems in very light esteem in tme 
comparison. He admired iEschylus and Pindar ; but, 
when some one was commending them, he said trlat 
£schylus and the Greeks, in describing Apollo ajid 
Orpheus, had given no song, or no good one. " Thtey 
ought not to have moved trees, but to have chanted 
to the gods such a hymn as would have sung all their 
old ideas out of their heads, and new ones in." His own 
verses were often rude and defective. The gold dbes 
not yet run pure, is drossy and crude. The th^me 
and marjoram are not yet honey. But if he want lyric 
fineness and technical merits, if he have not the *~3etic 
temperament, he never lacks the casual though^ show- 
ing that his genius was better than his talent. He 
knew the worth of the Imagination for the uplifting 
and consolation of human life, and liked to throw every 
thought into a symbol. The fact you tell is l of no 
value, but only the impression. For this reason his 
presence was poetic, always piqued the curiosity to 
know more deeply the secrets of his mind. He had 
many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to profane 
eyes what was still sacred in his own, and knew well 
how to throw a poetic veil over his experience. All 
readers of " Walden " will remember his mythical 
record of his disappointments : — 

" I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and a turtle- 
dove, and am still on their trail. Many are the travellers 
I have spoken concerning them, describing their tracks, 
and what calls they answered to. I have met one or 
two who have heard the hound, and the tramp of the 
horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind a cloud ; 
and they seemed as anxious to recover them as if they 
had lost them themselves." l 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I confide 
that if at any time I do not understand the expression, 
it is yet just. Such was the wealth of his truth, that it 
was not worth his while to use words in vain. His 
poem entitled " Sympathy " reveals the tenderness 
under that triple steel of stoicism, and the intellectual 

1 Walden ; p. 20. 
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subtlety it could animate. His classic poem on " Smoke " 
suggests Simonides, but is better than any poem of 
Simonides. His biography is in his verses. His 
hapitual thought makes all his poetry a hymn to the 
Catse of causes, the Spirit which vivifies and controls 
hi^own : — 

t " I hearing get, who had but ears, 

And sight who had but eyes before ; 
I moments live, who lived but years, 



\ 



5 And truth discern, who knew but learning's lore.** 

Anc^ still more in these religious lines : — 

I " Now chiefly is my natal hour, 

\ And only now my prime of life ; 

\ I will not doubt the love untold, 

Which not my worth or want have bought, 
( . Which wooed me young, and woos me old, 
i And to this evening hath me brought." 

Whilst he used in his writings a certain petulance o.f 
remark in reference to churches or churchmen, he was 
a person of a rare, tender and absolute religion, a person 
incapable of any profanation, by act or by thought* 
Of course, the same isolation which belonged to his 
original thinking and living detached him from the social 
religious forms. This is neither to be censured nor re- 
gretted, Aristotle long ago explained it, when he said, 
" One who surpasses his fellow-citizens in virtue is no 
longer a part of the city. Their law is not for him, 
since he is a law to himself." 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might fortify the 
convictions of prophets in the ethical laws by his holy 
living. It was an affirmative experience which refused 
to be set aside. A truth - speaker he, capable of the 
most deep and strict conversation ; a physician to the 
wounds of any soul ; a friend, knowing not only the 
secret of friendship, but almost worshipped by those 
few persons who resorted to him as their confessor 
and prophet, and knew the deep value of his mind and 
great heart. He thought that without religion or 
devotion of some kind nothing great was ever accom- 

Elished : and he thought that the bigoted sectarian* 
. ad better bear this in mind. 
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His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into extremes. 
It was easy to trace to the inexorable demand on all 
for exact truth that austerity which made this willing 
hermit more solitary even than he wished. Himself 
of a perfect probity, he required not less of others. He 
had a disgust at crime, and no worldly success would 
cover it. He detected paltering as readily in dignified 
and prosperous persons as in beggars, and with equal 
scorn. Such dangerous frankness was in his dealing 
that his admirers called him " that terrible Thoreau," 
as if he spoke when silent, and was still present when 
he had departed. I think the severity of his ideal 
interfered to deprive him of a healthy sufficiency of 
human society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the reverse of 
their appearance inclined him to put every statement 
in a paradox. A certain habit of antagonism defaced 
his earlier writings, — a trick of rhetoric not quite out- 
grown in his later, of substituting for the obvious word 
and thought its diametrical opposite. He praised wild 
mountains and winter forests for their domestic air, in 
snow and ice he would- tod sultriness, and commended 
the wilderness for rese' jng Rome and Paris. " It was 
so dry, that you might call it wet." 

The tendency to magnify the moment, to read all 
the laws of Nature in the one object or one combination 
under your eye, is of course comic to those who do not 
share the philosopher's perception of identity. To him 
there was no such thing as size. The pond was a small 
ocean ; the Atlantic, a large Walden Pond. He re- 
ferred every minute fact to cosmical laws. Though he 
meant to be just, he seemed haunted by a certain 
chronic assumption that the science of the day pre-, 
tended completeness, and he had just found out that 
the savants had neglected to discriminate a particular 
botanical variety, had failed to describe the seeds or 
count the sepals. " That is to say," we replied, " the 
blockheads were not born in Concord; but who said 
they were ? It was their unspeakable misfortune to 
be born in London, or Paris, or Rome ; but, poor 
fellows, they did what they could, considering that they 
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never saw Bateman's Pond, or Nine-Acre Corner, or 
Becky Stow's Swamp. Besides, what were you sent 
into the world for, but to add this observation ? " 

Had his genius been only contemplative, he had 
been fitted to his life, but with his energy and prac- 
tical ability he seemed born for great enterprise 
and for command ; and I so much regret the loss of 
his rare powers of action, that I cannot help counting 
it a fault in him that he had no ambition. Wanting 
this, instead of engineering for all America, he was 
the captain of a huckleberry party. Pounding beans 
is good to the end of pounding empires one of these 
days; but, if, at the end of years, it is still only 
beans ! 

But these foibles, real or apparent, were fast vanish- 
ing in the incessant growth of a spirit so robust and 
wise, and which effaced its defeats with new triumphs. 
His study of Nature was a perpetual ornament to him, 
and inspired his friends with curiosity to see the world 
through his eyes, and to hear his adventures. They 
possessed every kind of interest. 

He had many elegancies of his own, whilst he scoffed 
at conventional elegance. Thus, he could not bear to 
hear the sound of his own steps, the grit of gravel; 
and therefore never willingly walked in the road, but 
in the grass, on mountains and in woods. His senses 
were acute, and he remarked that by night every dwelling- 
house gives out bad air, like a slaughter - house. He 
liked the pure fragrance of melilot. He honoured cer- 
tain plants with special regard, and, over all, the pond- 
lily, — then, the gentian, and the Mikania scandens, 
and " life-everlasting," and a bass-tree which he visited 
every year when it bloomed, in the middle of July. He 
thought the scent a more oracular inquisition than the 
sight, — more oracular and trustworthy. The scent, of 
course, reveals what is concealed from the other senses. 
By it he detected earthiness. He delighted in echoes, 
and said they were almost the only kind of kindred 
voices that he heard. He loved Nature so Well, was so 
happy in her solitude, that he became very jealous of 
cities and the sad work which their refinements an<J 
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artifices made with man and his dwelling. The axe 
was always destroying his forest. " Thank God," he 
said, " they cannot cut down the clouds ! " " All 
kinds of figures are drawn on the blue ground with this 
fibrous white paint." 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from his unpublished 
manuscripts, not only as records of his thought and 
feeling, but for their power of description and literary 
excellence : — 

" Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as 
when you find a trout in the milk." 

" The chub is a soft fish, and tastes like boiled brown 
paper salted." 

" The youth gets together his materials to build a 
bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a palace or temple 
on the earth, and, at length, the middle-aged man 
concludes to build a wood-shed with them." 

" The locust z-ing." 

" DeviFs-needles zigzagging along the Nut-Meadow 
brook." 

" Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound to the 
healthy ear." 

"I put on some hemlock-boughs, and the rich salt 
crackling of their leaves was like mustard to the ear, 
the crackling of uncountable regiments. Dead trees 
love the fire." 

" The bluebird carries the sky on his back." 

"The tanager flies through the green foliage as if it 
would ignite the leaves." 

" If I wish for a horse-hair for my compass-sight I 
must go to the stable ; but the hair-bird, with her sharp 
eyes, goes to the road." 

" Immortal water, alive even to the superficies." 

" Fire is the most tolerable third party." 

" Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to show what 
she could do in that line." 

" No tree has so fair a bole and so handsome an 
instep as the beech." 

" How did these beautiful rainbow-tints get into the 
shell, of the fresh- water clam, buried in the mud at the 
bottom of our dark river ? " 
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" Hard axe the times when the infant's shoes are 
second-foot.' ' 

" We are strictly confined to our men to whom we 
give liberty." 

" Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. Atheism 
may comparatively be popular with God himself." 

" Of what significance the things you can forget ? 
A little thought is sexton to all the world." 

" How can we expect a harvest of thought who have 
not had a seed-time of character ? " 

" Only he can be trusted with gifts who can present 
a face of bronze to expectations." 

" I ask to be melted. You can only ask of the metals 
that they be tender to the fire that melts them. To 
nought else can they be tender." 

There is a flower known to botanists, one of the same 
genus with our summer plant called " Life-Everlasting," 
a Gnaphalium like that which grows on the most 
inaccessible cliffs of the Tyrolese mountains, where the 
chamois dare hardly venture, and which the hunter, 
tempted by its beauty, and by his love (for it is immensely 
valued by the Swiss maidens), climbs the cliffs to gather, 
and is sometimes found dead at the foot, with the 
flower in his hand. It is called by botanists the Gnapha- 
lium leontopodium, but by the Swiss Edelweiss, which 
signifies Noble "Purity* Thoreau seemed to me living 
in the hope to gather this plant, which belonged to 
him of right. The scale on which his studies proceeded 
was so large as to require longevity, and we were the 
less prepared for his sudden disappearance. The 
country knows not yet, or in the least part, how great 
a son it has lost. It seems an injury that he should 
leave in the midst his broken task which none else can 
finish, — a kind of indignity to so noble a soul that he 
should depart out of Nature before yet he has been 
really shown to his peers for what he is. But he, at 
least, is content. His soul was made for the noblest 
society; he had in a short life exhausted the capa- 
bilities of this world; wherever there is knowledge, 
wherever there is virtue, wherever there is beauty, h§ 
will find a home* 
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WHILST the Journal of the Oriental Society 
attests the presence of good Semitic and 
Sanskrit scholars in our colleges, no translator of an 
Eastern poet has yet appeared in America. Of the two 
hundred Persian bards of whose genius Von Hammer 
Purgstal! has given specimens to Germany, we have 
had only some fragments collected in journals and 
anthologies. There are signs that this neglect is about to 
be retrieved. In the interval, whilst we wait for trans- 
lations of our own, the publishers have wished to give 
this old book, which now for six hundred years has had 
currency in other countries, a popular form for the 
American public. Of three respectable English trans- 
lations, that of Gladwin has been preferred, for its more 
simple and forcible style ; and the Essay of Mr. James 
Ross, on the Life ana Genius of Saadi, has been pre- 
fixed. Mr. Gladwin has not thought fit to turn into 
rhyme the passages of verse with which the Gulistan 
is interspersed. It is the less important, that these 
verses are seldom more than a metrical repetition of 
the sentiment of the paragraph. 

The slowness to import these books into our libraries 
— mainly owing, no doubt, to the forbidding difficulty 
of the original languages — is due also in part to some 
repulsion in the genius of races. At first sight, the 
Oriental rhetoric does not please our Western taste. 
Life in the East wants the complexity of European and 
American existence ; and in their writing a certain 
monotony betrays the poverty of the landscape, and of 
social conditions. We fancy we are soon familiar with 
all their images. Majnun and Laila, rose and night- 
ingale, parrots and tulips ; mosques and dervishes ; 
desert, caravan, and robbers ; peeps at the harem ; 
bags of gold dinars ; slaves, horses, camels, sabres, 

1 Preface to a reprint of Gladwin's translation of the Gulistan 
published at Boston, 1865. 
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shawls, pearls, amber, kohol, and henna ; insane com- 
pliments to the Sultan, borrowed from the language of 
prayer ; Hebrew and Gueber legends molten into Arab- 
esque ; — 'tis a short inventory of topics and tropes, 
which incessantly return in Persian poetry. I do not 
know but, at the first encounter, many readers take 
also an impression of tawdry rhetoric, an exaggeration, 
and a taste for scarlet, running to the borders of the 
negro-fine,— or, if not, yet a pushing of the luxury of 
ear and eye where it does not belong, as the Chinese in 
their mathematics employ the colours blue and red for 
algebraic signs, instead of our pitiless x and y. These 
blemishes disappear or diminish on better acquaintance. 
Where there is real merit, we are soon reconciled to differ- 
ences of taste. The charge of monotony lies more 
against the numerous Western imitations than against 
the Persians themselves, and though the torrid, like the 
arctic zone, puts some limit to variety, it is least felt 
in the masters. It is the privilege of genius to play its 
game indifferently with few as with many pieces, as 
Nature draws all her opulence out of a few elements. 
Saadi exhibits perpetual variety of situation and in- 
cident, and an equal depth of experience with Cardinal 
de Retz in Paris, or Doctor Johnson in London. He 
finds room on his narrow canvas for the extremes of 
lot, the play of motives, the rule of destiny, the lesson 
of morals, and the portraits of great men. He has 
furnished the originals of a multitude of tales and 
proverbs which are current in our mouths, and attributed 
by us to recent writers ; as, for example, the story 
of " Abraham and the Fire-worshipper," once claimed 
for Doctor Franklin, and afterwards traced to Jeremy 
Taylor, who probably found it in Olearius, 

The superlative, so distasteful in the temperate region, 
has vivacity in the Eastern speech. " A tax-gatherer/' 
says Saadi, " fell into a place so dangerous, that, from 
fear, a male lion would become a female." In his com- 
pliments to the Shah, he says : " The incurvated back 
of the sky became straight with joy at thy birth." Of 
dunces he says, with a double superlative : " If the 
ass qI Christ should go to Mecca, it would come back 
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an ass still." It is a saying from I know not what poet : 
" If the elegant verses of Dhoair Fariabi fall into thy 
hands, fail not to steal them, though it were in the 
sacred temple of Mecca itself." But the wildness of 
license appears in poetical praises of the Sultan : " When 
his bow moves, it is already the last day (for his enemies) : 
whom his onset singles out, to him is life not appointed ; 
and the ghost of the Holy Ghost were not sure of its 
time. ,, 

But when once the works of these poets are made 
accessible, they must draw the curiosity of good readers. 
It is provincial to ignore them. If, as Mackintosh said, 
" whatever is popular deserves* attention," much more 
does that which has fame. The poet stands in strict 
relation to his people : he has the over-dose of their 
nationality. We did not know them, until they declared 
their taste by their enthusiastic welcome of his genius. 
Foreign criticism might easily neglect him, unless their 
applauses showed the high historic importance of his 
powers. In these songs and elegies breaks into light 
the national mind of the Persians and Arabians. The 
monotonies which we accuse, accuse our own. We pass 
into a new landscape, new costume, new religion^ new 
manners and customs, under which humanity nestles 
very comfortably at Shiraz and Mecca, with good 
appetite, and with moral and intellectual results that 
correspond, point for point, with ours at New York 
and London. It needs in every sense a free transla- 
tion, just as, from geographical position, the Persians 
attribute to the east wind what we say of the west. 

Saadi, though he has not the lyric flights of Hafiz, 
has wit, practical sense, and just moral sentiments. He 
has the instinct to teach, and from every occurrence 
must draw the moral like Franklin. He is the poet of 
friendship, love, self-devotion, and serenity. There is 
a uniform force in his page, and conspicuously a tone 
of cheerfulness, which has almost made his name a 
synonym for this grace. The word Saadi means for- 
tunate. In him the trait is no result of levity, much 
less of convivial habit, but first of a happy nature, to 
which victory is habitual, easily shedding mishaps, with 
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sensibility to pleasure, and with resources against pain. 
But it also results from the habitual perception of the 
beneficent laws that control the world. He inspires in 
the reader a good hope. What a contrast between the 
cynical tone of Byron and the benevolent wisdom of 
Saadi ! 

Saadi has been longer and better known in the Western 
nations than any of his countrymen. By turns, a 
student, a water-carrier, a traveller, a soldier fighting 
against the Christians in the Crusades, a prisoner em- 
ployed to dig trenches before Tripoli, and an honoured 
poet in his protracted old age at home, — his varied and 
severe experience took 'away all provincial tone, and 
gave him a facility of speaking to all conditions. But 
the commanding reason of his wider popularity is his 
deeper sense, which, in his treatment, expands the local 
forms and tints to a cosmopolitan breadth. Through 
his Persian dialect he speaks to all nations, and, like 
Homer, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Montaigne, is 
perpetually modern. 

To the sprightly but indolent Persians, conversation 
is a game of skill. They wish to measure wit with you, 
and expect an adroit, a brilliant, or a profound answer. 
Many narratives, doubtless, have suffered in the trans- 
lation, since a promising anecdote sometimes heralds 
a flat speech. But Saadi's replies are seldom vulgar. 
His wit answers to the heart of the question, often 
quite over the scope of the inquirer. He has also that 
splendour of expression which alone, without wealth 
of thought, sometimes constitutes a poet, and forces us 
to ponder the problem of style. In his poem on his 
old age, he says : " Saadi's whole power lies in his 
sweet words : let this gift remain to me, I care not 
what is taken." 

The poet or thinker must always be, in a rude nation, 
the chief authority on religion. All questions touching 
its truth and obligation will come home to him, at last, 
for their answer. As he thinks and speaks will intelli- 
gent men believe. Therefore a certain deference must 
be shown him by the priests, — a result which conspicu- 
ously appears in the history of Hafiz and Saadi. In 
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common with his countrymen, Saadi gives prominence 
to fatalism, — a doctrine which, in Persia, in Arabia, 
and in India, has had, in all ages, a dreadful 
charm. " To all men," says the Koran, " is their day 
of death appointed, and they cannot postpone it or 
advance it one hour. Wilt thou govern the world 
which God governs ? Thy lot is cast beforehand, and 
whithersoever it leads, thou must follow." " Not one 
is among you," said Mahomet, " to whom is not already 
appointed his seat in fire or his seat in bliss." 

But the Sheik's mantle sits loosely on Saadi's shoulders, 
and I find in him a pure theism. He asserts the uni- 
versality of moral laws, and the perpetual retributions. 
He celebrates the omnipotence of a virtuous soul. A 
certain intimate and avowed piety, obviously in sym- 
pathy with the feeling of his nation, is habitual to 
him. All the forms of courtesy and of business in daily 
life take a religious tinge, as did those of Europe in f he 
Middle Age. 

With the exception of a few passages, of which we 
need not stop to give account, the morality of the 
Gulistan and the Bostan is pure, and so little clogged 
with the superstition of the country, that this does not 
interfere with the pleasure of the modern reader : he 
can easily translate their ethics into his own. Saadi 
praises alms, hospitality, justice, courage, bounty, 
and humility ; he respects the poor, and the kings who 
befriend the poor. He admires the royal eminence of 
the dervish or religious ascetic. " Hunger is a cloud 
out of which falls a rain of eloquence and knowledge : 
when the belly is empty, the body becomes spirit ; when 
it is full, the spirit becomes body." He praises humility, 
" Make thyself dust to do anything well." " Near 
Kasbin," he tells us, " a man, of the country of Parthia, 
came forth to accost me, mounted on a tiger. At this 
sight, such fear seized me that I could not flee nor 
move. But he said : ' O Saadi, be not surprised at 
what thou seest. Do thou only not withdraw thy neck 
from the yoke of God, and nothing shall be able to 
withdraw its neck from thy yoke.' " 

In a country where there are no libraries and no 
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printing, people must carry wisdom in sentences. 
Wonderful is the inconsecutiveness of the Persian poets. 
European criticism finds that the unity of a beautiful 
whole is everywhere wanting. Not only the story is 
short, but no two sentences are joined. In looking 
through Von Hammer's anthology, culled from a para- 
dise of poets, the reader feels this painful discontinuity. 
'Tis sand without lime, — as if the neighbouring desert 
had saharized the mind. It was said of Thomson's 
" Seasons," that the page would read as well by omitting 
every alternate line. But the style of Thomson is glue 
and bitumen to the loose and irrecoverable ramble of the 
Oriental bards. No topic is too remote for their rapid 
suggestion. The Ghazal or Kasidah is a chapter of 
proverbs, or proverbs unchaptered, unthreaded beads 
of all colours, sizes, and values. Yet two topics are sure 
to, return in any and every proximity, the mistress and 
the name of the poet. Out of every ambush these leap 
on the unwary reader. Saadi, in the Gulistan, by the 
necessity of the narrative, corrects this arid looseness, 
which appears, however, in his odes and elegies, as in 
Hafiz and J ami. As for the incessant return of the 
poet's name, — which appears to be a sort of registry 
of copyrights, — the Persians often relieve this heavy 
custom by wit and audacious sallies. 

The Persians construct with great intrepidity their 
mythology, and legends of typical man. Jamschid, 
who reigned seven hundred years, and was then driven 
from his throne, is their favourite example of the turns 
of fortune. Karun or Korah, the alchemist, who turned 
all things to gold, but perished with his treasures 
at the word of Moses, is their Croesus. Lokman, the 
jEsop of the East, lived to an enormous age, was the 
great-grandson of Noah, etc. Saadi relates, that 
Lokman, in his last years, dwelt on the border of a 
reedy marsh, where he constructed a cabin, and busied 
himself with making osier baskets. The Angel of 
Death appeared to him, and said : " Lokman, how is 
it, that, in three thousand years that you have lived 
in the world, you have never known how to build a 
house ? " Lokman replied : 4t O Azrael ! one would 
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be a fool, knowing that you were always at his heels, 
to set himself at building a house. ,, Hatim Tai is 
their type of hospitality, who when the Greek emperor 
sent to pray him to bestow on him his incomparable 
horse, received the messenger with honour, and having 
no meat in his tent, killed the horse for his banquet, 
before he yet knew the object of the visit. Nushirvan 
the Just is their Marcus Antoninus, or Washington, to 
whom every good counsel in government is attributed. 
And the good behaviour of rulers is a point to which 
Saadi constantly returns. It is one of his maxims, that 
the " bons mots of kings are the kings of bons mots" One 
of these is : " At night thou must go in prayer a beggar, 
if by day thou wilt carry thyself as a king." Again : 
" A king is like a great and massive wall : as soon as he 
leans from the perpendicular (of equity), he is near his 
ruin." Again : " You, O king, sit in the place of those 
who are gone, and of those who are to come : how can 
you establish a firm abode between two non-existences ? " 
Dzoul Noun, of Grand Cairo, said to the Caliph : " I 
have learned that one to whom you have given power 
in the country treats the subjects with severity, and 
permits daily wrongs and violences there." The 
Caliph replied: "There will come a day when I will 
severely punish him." " Yes," returned the other, 
" you will wait until he has taken all the goods of the 
subjects ; then you will bestir yourself, and snatch 
them from him, and will fill your treasury. But what 
good will that do to your poor and miserable people ? " 
The king was ashamed, and ordered the instant punish- 
ment of the offender. 

It appears, from the anecdotes which Professor Graf 
has rendered from the Calcutta manuscripts, that Saadi 
enjoyed very high respect from the great in his own time, 
and from the Sultan of the Mongolian court ; and that 
he used very plain dealing with this last, for the redress 
of grievances which fell under his notice. These, with 
other passages, mark the state of society wherein a 
shepherd becomes a robber, then a conqueror, and then 
sultan. In a rude and religious society, a poet and 
traveller is thereby a noble, and the associate of princes, 
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a teacher of religion, a mediator between the people 
and the prince, and, by his exceptional position, uses 
great freedom with the rulers. The growth of cities 
and increase of trade rapidly block up this bold access 
of truth to the courts, as the narrator of these events 
in Saadi's life plainly intimates. "The Sultan, Abaka 
Khan, found great pleasure in the verses. Truly, at 
the present time, no learned men or Sheiks would dare 
to utter such advice, even to a grocer or a butcher; 
and hence, also, is the world in such bad plight as we 
can see." 

The Persians have been called " the French of Asia ; " 
and their superior intelligence, their esteem for men of 
learning, their welcome to Western travellers, and their 
tolerance of Christian sects in their territory, as con- 
trasted with Turkish fanaticism, would seem to derive 
from the rich culture of this great choir of poets, per- 
petually reinforced through five hundred years, which 
again and again has enabled the Persians to refine and 
civilize their conquerors, and to preserve a national 
identity. To the expansion of this influence there is no 
limit ; and we wish that the present republication may 
add to the genius of Saadi a new audience in America. 
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ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
SOLDIERS' MONUMENT IN CONCORD, 

APRIL, 1867. 

Fellow-Citizens : 

THIS day is in Concord doubly our calendar day, as 
being the anniversary of the invasion of the town 
by the British troops in 1775, and of the departure of 
the company of volunteers for Washington, in 1861. 
We are all pretty well aware that the facts which make 
to us the interest of this day are in a great degree per- 
sonal and local here ; that every other town and city 
has its own heroes and memorial days, and that we can 
hardly expect a wide sympathy for the names and 
anecdotes which we delight to record. We are glad and 
proud that we have no monopoly of merit. We are 
thankful that other towns and cities are as rich ; that 
the heroes of old and of recent date, who made and 
kept America free and united, were not rare or solitary 
growths, but sporadic over vast tracts of the Republic. 
Yet, as it is a piece of nature and the common sense that 
the throbbing chord that holds us to our kindred, our 
friends and our town, is not to be denied or resisted, — 
no matter how frivolous or unphilosophical its pulses, — 
we shall cling affectionately to our houses, our river and 
pastures, and believe that our visitors will pardon us if 
we take the privilege of talking freely about our nearest 
neighbours as in a family party ; — well assured, mean- 
time, that the virtues we are met to honour were directed 
on aims which command the sympathy of every loyal 
American citizen, were exerted for the protection of our 
common country, and aided its triumph. 

The town has thought fit to signify its honour for a 
few of its sons by raising an obelisk in the square. It is 
a simple pile enough, — a few slabs of granite, dug just 
below the surface of the soil, and laid upon the top of it ; 
but as we have learned that the upheaved mountain, 
from which these discs or flakes were broken, was once 
a glowing mass at white heat, slowly crystallized, then 
uplifted by the central fires of the globe : so the roots of 
the events it appropriately marks are in the heart of the 
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universe. I shall say of this obelisk, planted here in our 
quiet plains, what Richter says of the volcano in the fair 
landscape of Naples : " Vesuvius stands in this poem of 
Nature, and exalts everything, as war does the age." 

The art of the architect and the sense of the town have 
made these dumb stones speak ; have, if I may borrow 
the old language of the church, converted these elements 
from a secular to a sacred and spiritual use ; have made 
them look to the past and the future ; have given them 
a meaning for the imagination and the heart. The sense 
of the town, the eloquent inscriptions the shaft now 
bears, the memories of these martyrs, the noble names 
which yet have gathered only their first fame, whatever 
good grows to the country out of the war, the largest 
results, the future power and genius of the land, will go 
on clothing this shaft with daily beauty and spiritual 
life. 'Tis certain that a plain stone like this, standing 
on such memories, having no reference to utilities, but 
only to the grand instincts of the civil and moral man, 
mixes with surrounding nature, — by day, with the 
changing seasons, by night the stars roll over it gladly, — 
becomes a sentiment, a poet, a prophet, an orator, to 
every townsman and passenger, an altar where the noble 
youth shall in all time come to make his secret vows. 

The old Monument, a short half-mile from this house, 
stands to signalize the first Revolution, where the people 
resisted offensive usurpations, offensive taxes of the 
British Parliament, claiming that there should be no 
tax without representation. Instructed by events, 
after the quarrel began, the Americans took higher 
ground, and stood for political independence. But in 
the necessities of the hour, they overlooked the moral 
law, and winked at a practical exception to the Bill of 
Rights they had drawn up. They winked at the ex- 
ception, believing it insignificant. But the moral law, 
the nature of things, did not wink at it, but kept its eye 
wide open. It turned out that this one violation was a 
subtle poison, which in eighty years corrupted the whole 
overgrown body politic, and brought the alternative of 
extirpation of the poison or ruin to the Republic. 

This new Monument is built to mark the arrival of 
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the nation at the new principle, — say, rather, at its 
new acknowledgment, for the principle is as old as 
Heaven, — that only that State can live, in which injury 
to the least member is recognized as damage to the whole. 
Reform must begin at home. The aim of the hour 
was to reconstruct the South ; but first the North had 
to be reconstructed. Its own theory and practice of 
liberty had got sadly out of gear, and must be corrected. 
It was done on the instant. A thunder-storm at sea 
sometimes reverses the magnets in the ship, and south 
is north. The storm of war works the like miracle on 
men. Every democrat who went South came back a 
republican, like the governors who, in Buchanan's time, 
went to Kansas, and instantlv took the free -state 
colours. War, says the poet, is 

" the arduous strife, 
To which the triumph of all good is given." 

Every principle is a war-note. When the rights of man 
are recited under any old government, every one of them 
is a declaration of war. War civilizes, re-arranges the 
population, distributing by ideas, — the innovators on 
one side, the antiquaries on the other. It opens the eyes 
wider. Once we were patriots up to the town-bounds, 
or the State-line. But when you replace the love of 
family or clan by a principle, as freedom, instantly that 
fire runs over the State - line into New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York and Ohio, into the prairie and 
beyond, leaps the mountains, bridges river and lake, 
burns as hotly in Kansas and California as in Boston, 
and no chemist can discriminate between one soil and 
the other. It lifts every population to an equal power 
and merit. 

As long as we debate in council, both sides may form 
their private guess what the event may be, or which is 
the strongest. But the moment you cry " Every man 
to his tent, O Israel ! " the delusions of hope and fear are 
at an end ; — the strength is now to be tested by the 
eternal facts. There will be no doubt more. The 
world is equal to itself. The secret architecture of 
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things begins to disclose itself ; the fact that all things 
were made on a basis of right ; that justice is really 
desired by all intelligent beings ; that opposition to it 
is against the nature of things ; and that, whatever may 
happen in this hour or that, the years and the centuries 
are always pulling down the wrong and building up the 
right. 

The war made the Divine Providence credible to 
many who did not believe the good Heaven quite 
honest. Every man was an abolitionist by conviction, 
but did not believe that his neighbour was. The opinions 
of masses of men, which the tactics of primary caucuses 
and the proverbial timidity of trade had concealed, the 
War discovered ; and it was found, contrary to all 
popular belief, that the country was at heart abolitionist, 
and for the Union was ready to die. 

As cities of men are the first effects of civilization, and 
also instantly causes of more civilization, so armies, 
which are only wandering cities, generate a vast heat, 
and lift the spirit of the soldiers who compose them to 
the boiling point. The armies mustered in the North 
were as much missionaries to the mind of the country 
as they were carriers of material force, and had the vast 
advantage of carrying whither they marched a higher 
civilization. Of course, there are noble men every- 
where, and there are such in the South ; and the noble 
know the noble, wherever they meet ; and we have all 
heard passages of generous and exceptional behaviour 
exhibited by individuals there to our officers and men, 
during the war. But the common people, rich or poor, 
were the narrowest and most conceited of mankind, as 
arrogant as the negroes on the Gambia River ; and, by 
the way, it looks as if the editors of the Southern press 
were in all times selected from this class. The invasion 
of Northern farmers, mechanics, engineers, tradesmen, 
lawyers and students did more than forty years of peace 
had done to educate the South. " This will be a slow 
business," writes our Concord captain home, " for we 
have to stop and civilize the people as we go along." 

It is an interesting part of the history, the manner 
in which this incongruous militia were made soldiers; 
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That was done again on the Kansas plan. Our farmers 
went to Kansas as peaceable, God-fearing men as the 
members of our school-committee here. But when the 
Border raids were let loose on their villages, these people, 
who turned pale at home if called to dress a cut finger, 
on witnessing the butchery done by the Missouri riders 
on women and babes, were so beside themselves with 
rage, that they became on the instant the bravest 
soldiers and the most determined avengers. And the 
first events of the war of the Rebellion gave the like 
training to the new recruits. 

All sorts of men went to the war, — the roughs, men 
who liked harsh play and violence, men for whom 
pleasure was not strong enough, but who wanted pain, 
and found sphere at last for their superabundant energy ; 
then the adventurous type of New Englander, with his. 
appetite for novelty and travel ; the village politician, 
who could now verify his newspaper knowledge, see the 
South, and amass what a stock of adventures to retail 
hereafter at the fireside, or to the well-known com- 
panions on the Mill-dam ; young men, also, of excellent 
education and polished manners, delicately brought up ; 
manly farmers, skilful mechanics, young tradesmen, men 
hitherto of narrow opportunities of knowing the world, 
but well taught in the grammar-schools. But perhaps in 
every one of these classes were idealists, men who went 
from a religious duty. I have a note of a conversation 
that occurred in our first company, the morning before the 
battle of Bull Run. At a halt in the march, a few of our 
boys were sitting on a rail fence talking together whether 
it was right to sacrifice themselves. One of them said, 
" he had been thinking a good deal about it, last night, 
and he thought one was never too young to die for a prin- 
ciple. ,, One of our later volunteers, on the day when he 
left home, in reply to my question, How can you be 
spared from your farm, now that your father is so ill ? 
said : " I go because I shall always be sorry if I did not 
go when the country called me. I can go as well as 
another/ ' One wrote to his father these words : — 
" You may think it strange that I, who have always 
naturally rather shrunk from danger, should wish to 
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enter the army ; "but there is a higher Power that tunes 
the hearts of men, and enables them to see their duty, 
and gives them courage to face the dangers with which 
those duties are attended/' And the captain writes 

home of another of his men, — " B comes from a 

sense of duty and love of country, and these are the 
soldiers you can depend upon." 

None of us can have forgotten how sharp a test to 
try our peaceful people with, was the first call for troops. 
I doubt not many of our soldiers could repeat the con- 
fession of a youth whom I knew in the beginning of the 
war, who enlisted in New York, went to the field, and 
died early. Before his departure he confided to his 
sister that he was naturally a coward, but was deter- 
mined that no one should ever find it out ; that he had 
long trained himself by forcing himself, on the suspicion 
of any near danger, to go directly up to it, cost him what 
struggles it might. Yet it is from this temperament of 
sensibility that great heroes have been formed. 

Our first company was led by an officer who had 
grown up in this village from a boy. The older among 
us can well remember him at school, at play and at 
work, all the way up, the most amiable, sensible, un- 
pretending of men ; fair, blonde, the rose lived long in 
his cheek ; grave, but social, and one of the last men in 
this town you would have picked out for the rough 
dealing of war, — not a trace of fierceness, much less of 
recklessness, or of the devouring thirst for excitement ; 
tender as a woman in his care for a cough or a chilblain 
in his men ; had troches and arnica in his pocket for 
them. The army officers were welcome to their jest on 
him as too kind for a captain, and, later, as the colonel 
who got off his horse when he saw one of his men limp on 
the march, and told him to ride. But he knew that his 
men had found out, first that he was captain, then that 
he was colonel, and neither dared nor wished to disobey 
him. He was a man without conceit, who never fancied 
himself a philosopher or a saint ; the most modest and 
amiable of men, engaged in common duties, but equal 
always to the occasion ; and the war showed him still 
equal, however stern and terrible the occasion grew, — 
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disclosed in him a strong good sense, great fertility of 
resource, the helping hand, and then the moral qualities 
of a commander, — a patience not to be tired out, a 
serious devotion to the cause of the country that never 
swerved, a hope that never failed. He was a Puritan in 
the army, with traits that remind one of John Brown, — 
an integrity incorruptible, and an ability that always rose 
to the need. 

You will remember that these colonels, captains and 
lieutenants, and the privates too, are domestic men, 
just wrenched away from their families and their busi- 
ness by this rally of all the manhood in the land. They 
have notes to pay at home ; have farms, shops, fac- 
tories, affairs of every kind to think of and write home 
about. Consider what sacrifice and havoc in business 
arrangements this war-blast made. They have to think 
carefully of every last resource at home on which their 
wives or mothers may fall back ; upon the little account 
in the savings-bank, the grass that can be sold, the old 
cow, or the heifer. These necessities make the topics of 
the ten thousand letters with which the mail-bags came 
loaded day by day. These letters play a great part in 
the war. The writing of letters made the Sunday in 
every camp : — meantime they are without the means 
of writing. After the first marches there is no letter- 
paper, there are no envelopes, no postage-stamps, for 
these were wetted into a solid mass in the rains and mud. 
Some of these letters are written on the back of old bills, 
some on brown paper, or strips of newspaper ; written 
by firelight, making the short night shorter ; written on 
the knee, in the mud, with pencil, six words at a time ; 
or in the saddle, and have to stop because the horse will 
not stand still. But the words are proud and tender, — > 
" Tell mother I will not disgrace her ; " " tell her not 
to worry about me, for I know she would not have had 
me stay at home if she could as well as not." The letters 
of the captain are the dearest treasures of this town. 
Always devoted, sometimes anxious, sometimes full of 
joy at the deportment of his comrades, they contain the 
sincere praise of men whom I now see in this assembly. 
If Marshal Montluc's Memoirs are the Bible of soldiers, 
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as Henry IV. of France said, Colonel Prescott might 
furnish the Book of Epistles. 

He writes, " You don't know how one gets attached 
to a company by living with them and sleeping with 
them all the time. I know every man by heart. I 
know every man's weak spot, — who is shaky, and who 
is true blue." He never remits his care of the men, 
aiming to hold them to their good habits and to keep 
them cheerful. For the first point, he keeps up a con- 
stant acquaintance with them ; urges their correspond- 
ence with their friends ; writes news of them home, 
urging his own correspondent to visit their families and 
keep them informed about the men ; encourages a tem- 
perance society which is formed in the camp. " I have 
not had a man drunk, or affected by liquor, since we 
came here." At one time he finds his company unfor- 
tunate in having fallen between two companies of quite 
another class, — " 'tis profanity all the time : yet instead 
of a bad influence on our men, I think it works the other 
way, — it disgusts them." 

One day he writes : " I expect to have a time, this 
forenoon, with the officer from West Point who drills us. 
He is very profane, and I will not stand it. If he does 
not stop it, I shall march my men right away when he is 
drilling them. There is a fine for officers swearing in 
the army, and I have too many young men that are not 
used to such talk. I told the colonel this morning I 
should do it, and shall, — don't care what the consequence 
is. This lieutenant seems to think that these men who 
never saw a gun, can drill as well as he, who has been at 
West Point four years." At night he adds : " I told 
that officer from West Point, this morning, that he 
could not swear at my company as he did yesterday; 
told him I would not stand it any way. I told him I 
had a good many young men in my company whose 
mothers asked me to look after them, and I should do 
so, and not allow them to hear such language, especially 
from an officer, whose duty it was to set them a better 
example. Told him I did not swear myself and would 
not allow him to. He looked at me as much as to say, 
Do you know whom you are talking to ? and I looked at 
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\am as much as to say, Yes, I do. He looked rather 
ashamed, but went through the drill without an oath." 
So much for the care of their morals. His next point is 
to keep them cheerful. Tis better than medicine. He 
has games of base - ball, and pitching quoits, and 
euchre, whilst part of the military discipline is sham- 
fights. 

The best men heartily second him, and invent excellent 
means of their own. When, afterwards, five of these 
men were prisoners in the Parish Prison in New Orleans, 
they set themselves to use the time to the wisest advan- 
tage, — formed a debating club, wrote a daily or weekly 
newspaper, called it " Stars and Stripes." It advertises, 
" prayer meeting a^7 o'clock, in cell No. 8, second floor," 
and their own printed record is a proud and affecting 
narrative. 

Whilst the regiment was encamped at Camp Andrew, 
hear Alexandria, in June, 1861, marching orders came. 
Colonel Lawrence sent for eight waggons, but only three 
came. On these they loaded all the canvas of the tents, 
but took no tent-poles. 

" It looked very much like a severe thunderstorm," 
writes the captain, " and I knew the men would all have 
to sleep out of doors, unless we carried them. So I took 
six poles, and went to the colonel, and told him I had 
got the poles for two tents, which would cover twenty- 
four men, and unless he ordered me not to carry them, 
I should do so. He said he had no objection, only 
thought they would be too much for me. We only had 
about twelve men " (the rest of the company being, 
perhaps, on picket or other duty), " and some of them 
have their heavy knapsacks and guns to carry, so could 
not carry any poles. We started and marched two 
miles without stopping to rest, not having had anything 
to eat, and being very hot and dry." At this time 
Captain Prescott was daily threatened with sickness, 
and suffered the more from this heat. " I told Lieuten- 
ant Bowers, this morning, that I could afford to be sick 
from bringing the tent-poles, for it saved the whole 
regiment from sleeping out doors ; for they would not 
have thought of it, if I had not taken mine. The major 
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had tried to discourage me ;— said, ' perhaps, if I carried 
them over, some other company would get them ; ' — I 
told him, perhaps he did not think I was smart.' ' He 
had the satisfaction to see the whole regiment enjoying 
the protection of these tents. 

In the disastrous battle of Bull Run this company 
behaved well, and the regimental officers believed, what 
is now the general conviction of the country, that the 
misfortunes of the day were not so much owing to the 
fault of the troops, as to the insufficiency of the combina- 
tions by the general officers. It happened, also, that 
the Fifth Massachusetts was almost unofficered. The 
colonel was, early in the day, disabled by a casualty; 
the lieutenant-colonel, the major and the adjutant were 
already transferred to new regiments, and their places 
were not yet filled. The three months of the enlistment 
expired a few days after the battle. 

In the fall of 1861, the old Artillery company of this 
town was reorganized, and Captain Richard Barrett 
received a commission in March, 1862, from the State, 
as its commander. This company, chiefly recruited 
here, was later embodied in the Forty-seventh Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers, enlisted as nine months' men, 
and sent to New Orleans, where they were employed 
in guard duty during their term of service. Captain 
Humphrey H. Buttrick, lieutenant in this regiment, as 
he had been already lieutenant in Captain Prescott's 
company in 1861, went out again in August, 1864, a 
captain in the Fifty-ninth Massachusetts, and saw hard 
service in the Ninth Corps, under General Burnside. 
The regiment being formed of veterans, and in fields 
requiring great activity and exposure, suffered extra- 
ordinary losses ; Captain Buttrick and one other officer 
being the only officers in it who were neither killed, 
wounded, nor captured. In August, 1862, on the new 
requisition for troops, when it was becoming difficult to 
meet the draft, — mainly through the personal example 
and influence of Mr Sylvester Love joy, twelve men, 
including himself, were enlisted for three years, and, 
being soon after enrolled in the Fortieth Massachusetts, 
went to the war ; and a very good account has been 
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heard, not only of the regiment, but of the talents and 
virtues of these men. 

After the return of the three months' company to 
Concord, in 1861, Captain Prescott raised a new com- 
pany of volunteers, and Captain Bowers another. Each 
of these companies included recruits from this town, 
and they formed part of the Thirty-second Regiment, 
of Massachusetts Volunteers. Enlisting for three years 
and remaining to the end of the war, these troops saw 
every variety of hard service which the war offered, and, 
though suffering at first some disadvantage from change 
of commanders, and from severe losses, they grew at 
last, under the command of Colonel Prescott, to an 
excellent reputation, attested by the names of the 
thirty battles they were authorized to inscribe on their 
flag, and by the important position usually assigned 
them in the field. 

I have found many notes of their rough experience in 
the march and in the field. In McClellan's retreat in 
the Peninsula, in July, 1862, " it is all our men can do to 
draw their feet out of the mud. We marched one mile 
through mud, without exaggeration, one foot deep, — a 
good deal of the way over my boots, and with short 
rations ; on one day nothing but liver, blackberries, 
and pennyroyal tea." — " At Fredericksburg we lay 
eleven hours in one spot without moving, except to rise 
and fire." The next note is, " cracker for a day and 
a half, — but all right." Another day, " had not left 
the ranks for thirty hours, and the nights were 
broken by frequent alarms. How would Concord 
people," he asks, " like to pass the night on the battle- 
field, and hear the dying cry for help, and not be able 
to go to them ? " But the regiment did good service 
at Harrison's Landing, and at Antietam, under Colonel 
Parker ; and at Fredericksburg, in December, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Prescott loudly expresses his satisfac- 
tion at his comrades, now and then particularizing 
names : " Bowers, Shepard and Lauriat are as brave 
as lions." 

At the battle of Gettysburg, in July, 1863, the brigade 
of which the Thirty-second Regiment formed a part 
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was in line of battle seventy- two hours, and suffered 
severely. Colonel Prescott' s regiment went in with two 
hundred and ten men, nineteen officers. On the second 
of July they had to cross the famous wheat-field, under 
fire from the rebels in front and on both flanks. Seventy 
men were killed or wounded out of seven companies. 
Here Francis Buttrick, whose manly beauty all of us 
remember, and Sergeant Appleton, an excellent soldier, 
were fatally wounded. The colonel was hit by three 
bullets. " I feel," he writes, " I have much to be thank- 
ful for that my life is spared, although I would willingly 
die to have the regiment do as well as they have done. 
Our colours had several holes made, and were badly 
torn. One bullet hit the staff which the bearer had in 
his hand. The colour-bearer is brave as a lion ; he will 
go anywhere you say, and no questions asked ; his name 
is Marshall Davis." The Colonel took evident pleasure 
in the fact that he could account for all his men. There 
were so many killed, so many wounded, — but no missing. 
For that word " missing " was apt to mean skulking. 
Another incident : " A friend of Lieutenant Barrow 
complains that we did not treat his body with respect, 
inasmuch as we did not send it home. I think we were 
very fortunate to save it at all, for in ten minutes after 
he was killed the rebels occupied the ground, and we had 
to carry him and all of our wounded nearly two miles in 
blankets. There was no place nearer than Baltimore 
where we could have got a coffin, and I suppose it was 
eighty miles there. We laid him in two double blankets, 
and then sent off a long distance and got boards off a 
barn to make the best coffin we could, and gave h\n\ 
burial." 

After Gettysburg, Colonel Prescott remarks that our 
regiment is highly complimented. When Colonel Gur- 
ney, of the Ninth, came to him the next day to tell him 
that " folks are just beginning to appreciate the Thirtvr 
second Regiment : it always was a good regiment, and 
people are just beginning to find it out ; " Colonel 
Prescott notes in his journal, — " Pity they have not 
found it out before it was all gone. We have a hundred 
and seventy-seven guns this morning." 
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Let me add an extract from the official report of 
the brigade commander : " Word was sent by General 
Barnes, that, when we retired, we should fall back under 
cover of the woods. This order was communicated to 
Colonel Prescott, whose regiment was then under the 
hottest fire. Understanding it to be a peremptory 
order to retire them, he replied, ' I don't want to retire ; 
I am not ready to retire ; I can hold this place ; ' and 
he made good his assertion. Being informed that he 
misunderstood the order, which was only to inform him 
how to retire when it became necessary, he was satisfied, 
and he and his command held their ground manfully." 
It was said that Colonel Prescott' s reply, when reported, 
pleased the Acting Brigadier-General Sweitzer mightily. 

After Gettysburg, the Thirty-second Regiment saw 
hard service at' Rappahannock Station ; and at Balti- 
more, in Virginia, where they were drawn up in battle 
order for ten days successively : crossing the Rapidan, 
and suffering from such extreme cold, a few days later, 
at Mine Run, that the men were compelled to break 
rank and run in circles to keep themselves from being 
frozen. On the third of December, they went into 
winter quarters. 

I must not follow the multiplied details that make 
the hard work of the next year. But the campaign 
in the Wilderness surpassed all their worst experience 
hitherto of the soldier's life. On the third of May, they 
crossed the Rapidan for the fifth time. On the twelfth, 
at Laurel Hill, the regiment had twenty-one killed and 
seventy - five wounded, including five officers. " The 
regiment has been in the front and centre since the 
battle begun, eight and a half days ago, and is now 
building breastworks on the Fredericksburg road. This 
has been the hardest fight the world ever knew. I think 
the loss of our army will be forty thousand. Every day, 
for the last eight days, there has been a terrible battle 
the whole length of the line. One day they drove us ; 
but it has been regular bull-dog fighting." On the 
twenty-first, they had been, for seventeen days and 
nights, under arms without rest. On the twenty-third, 
they crossed the North Anna, and achieved a great 
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success. On the thirtieth, we learn, " Our regiment has 
never been in the second line since we crossed the 
Rapidan, on the third.' ' On the night of the thirtieth, 
— " The hardest day we ever had. We have been in 
the first line twenty-six days, and fighting every day 
but two ; whilst your newspapers talk of the inactivity 
of the Army of the Potomac. If those writers could be 
here and fight all day, and sleep in the trenches, and be 
called up several times in the night by picket-firing, 
they would not call it inactive." June fourth is marked 
in the diary as " An awful day ; — two hundred men lost 
to the command ; " and not until the fifth of June 
comes at last a respite for a short space, during which 
the men drew shoes and socks, and the officers were able 
to send to the waggons and procure a change of clothes, 
for the first time in five weeks. 

But from these incessant labours there was now to 
be rest for one head, — the honoured and beloved com- 
mander of the regiment. On the sixteenth of June, they 
crossed the James River, and marched to within three 
miles of Petersburg. Early in the morning of the 
eighteenth they went to the front, formed line of battle, 
and were ordered to take the Norfolk and Petersburg 
Railroad from the Rebels. In this charge, Colonel 
George L. Prescott was mortally wounded. After 
driving the enemy from the railroad, crossing it, and 
climbing the farther bank to continue the charge, he 
was struck, in front of his command, by a musket ball 
which entered his breast near the heart. He was 
carried off the field to the division hospital, and died on 
the following morning. On his death-bed, he received 
the needless assurances of his general, that " he had done 
more than all his duty," — needless to a conscience so 
faithful and unspotted. One of his townsmen and 
comrades, a sergeant in his regiment, writing to his 
own family, uses these words : " He was one of the 
few men who fight for principle. He did not fight 
for glory, honour, nor money, but because he thought 
it his duty. These are not my feelings only, but of 
the whole regiment." 

On the first of January, 1865, the Thirty-second 
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Regiment made itself comfortable in log huts, a mile 
south of our rear line of works before Petersburg. On 
the fourth of February, sudden orders came to move 
next morning at daylight. At Dabney's Mills, in a sharp 
fight, they lost seventy-four in killed, wounded and 
missing. Here Major Shepard was taken prisoner. 
The lines were held until the tenth, with more than usual 
suffering from snow and hail and intense cold, added to 
the annoyance of the artillery fire. On the first of 
April, the regiment connected with Sheridan's cavalry, 
near the Five Forks, and took an important part m 
that battle which opened Petersburg and Richmond, and 
forced the surrender of Lee. On the ninth, they marched 
in support of the cavalry, and were advancing in a 
grand charge, when the white flag of Gen. Lee appeared. 
The brigade of which the Thirty-second Regiment 
formed part was detailed to receive the formal surrender 
of the Rebel arms. The homeward march began on 
the thirteenth, and the regiment was mustered out in 
the field, at Washington, on the twenty-eighth of June, 
and arrived in Boston on the first of July. 

Fellow-citizens : The obelisk records only the names 
of the dead. There is something partial in this dis- 
tribution of honour. Those who went through those 
dreadful fields and returned not, deserve much more 
than all the honour we can pay. But those also who 
went through the same fields and returned alive, put 
just as much at hazard as those who died, and, in other 
countries, would wear distinctive badges of honour as 
long as they lived. I hope the disuse of such medals or 
badges in this country only signifies that everybody 
knows these men, and carries their deed in such lively 
remembrance that they require no badge or reminder. 
I am sure I need not bespeak your gratitude to these 
fellow-citizens and neighbours of ours. I hope they 
will be content with the laurels of one war. 

But let me, in behalf of this assembly, speak directly 
to you, our defenders, and say, that it is easy to see that 
if danger should ever threaten the homes which you 
guard, the knowledge of your presence will be a wall of 

VOL. IV. U 
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fire for their protection. Brave men ! you will hardly 
be called to see again fields as terrible as those you have 
already trampled with your victories. 

There are people who can hardly read the names on 
yonder bronze tablet, the mist so gathers in their eyes. 
Three of the names are of sons of one family. A gloom 
gathers on this assembly, composed as it is of kindred 
men and women, for, in many houses, the dearest and 
noblest is gone from their hearthstone. Yet it is tinged 
with light from heaven. A duty so severe has been dis- 
charged, and with such immense results of good, lifting 
private sacrifice to the sublime, that, though the cannon 
volleys have a sound of funeral echoes, they can yet 
hear through them the benedictions of their country 
and mankind. 
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CHARACTER. 1 

MORALS respects what men call goodness, that 
which all men agree to honour as justice, truth- 
speaking, good -will and good works. Morals respects 
the source or motive of this action. It is the science of 
substances, not of shows. It is the what, and not the 
how. It is that which all men profess to regard, and 
by their real respect for which recommend themselves 
to each other. 

There is this eternal advantage to morals, that, in 
the question between truth and goodness, the moral 
cause of the world lies behind all else in the mind. It 
was for good, it is to good, that all works. Surely it is 
not to prove or show the truth of things, — that sounds 
a little cold and scholastic, — no, it is for benefit, that 
all subsists. As we say in our modern politics, catching 
at last the language of morals, that the object of the 
State is the greatest good of the greatest number, — so, 
the reason we must give for the existence of the world 
is, that it is for the benefit of all being. 

Morals implies freedom and will. The will constitutes 
the man. He has his life in Nature, like a beast : but 
choice is born in him ; here is he that chooses ; here is 
the Declaration of Independence, the July Fourth of 
zoology and astronomy. He chooses, — as the rest of 
the creation does not. But will, pure and perceiving, 
is not wilfulness. When a man, through stubbornness, 
insists to do this or that, something absurd or whimsical, 
only because he will, he is weak ; he blows with his lips 
against the tempest, he dams the incoming ocean with 
his cane. It were an unspeakable calamity if any one 
should think he had the right to impose a private will 
on others. That is the part of a striker, an assassin. 
All violence, all that is dreary and repels, is not power 
but the absence of power. 

Morals is the direction of the will on universal ends. 

1 From the North American Review of April 1866. 
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He is immoral who is acting to any private end. He is 
moral, — we say it with Marcus Aurelius and with Kant, 
— whose aim or motive may become a universal rule, 
binding on all intelligent beings ; and with Vauven- 
argues, " the mercenary sacrifice of the public good to 
a private interest is the eternal stamp of vice." 

All the virtues are special directions of this motive; 
justice is the application of this good of the whole to 
the affairs of each one ; courage is contempt of danger 
in the determination to see this good of the whole 
enacted ; love is delight in the preference of that benefit 
redounding to another over the securing of our own 
share ; humility is a sentiment of our insignificance 
when the benefit of the universe is considered. 

If from these external statements we seek to come a 
little nearer to the fact, our first experiences in moral 
as in intellectual nature force us to discriminate a 
universal mind, identical in all men. Certain biases, 
talents, executive skills, are special to each individual ; 
but the high, contemplative, all-commanding vision, 
the sense of Right and Wrong, is alike in all. Its 
attributes are self-existence, eternity, intuition and 
command. It is the mind of the mind. We belong to 
it, not it to us. It is in all men, and constitutes them 
men. In bad men it is dormant, as health is in men 
entranced or drunken ; but, however inoperative, it 
exists underneath whatever vices and errors. The 
extreme simplicity of this intuition embarrasses every 
attempt at analysis. We can only mark, one by one, 
the perfections which it combines in every act. It 
admits of no appeal, looks to no superior essence. It 
is the reason of things. 

The antagonist nature is the individual, formed into 
a finite body of exact dimensions, with appetites which 
take from everybody else what they appropriate to 
themselves, and would enlist the entire spiritual faculty 
of the individual, if it were possible, in catering for thenu 
On the perpetual conflict between the dictate of this 
universal mind and the wishes and interests of the 
individual, the moral discipline of life is built. The 
one craves a private benefit, which the other requires 
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him to renounce out of respect to the absolute good. 
Every hour puts the individual in a position where his 
wishes aim at something which the sentiment of duty 
forbids him to seek. He that speaks the truth executes 
no private function of an individual will, but the world 
litters a sound by his lips. He who doth a just action 
seeth therein nothing of his own, but an inconceivable 
nobleness attaches to it, because it is a dictate of the 
general mind. We have no idea of power so simple 
and so entire as this. It is the basis of thought, it is 
the basis of being. Compare all that we call ourselves, 
all our private and personal venture in the world, with 
this deep of moral nature in which we lie, and our 
private good becomes an impertinence, and we take 
part with hasty shame against ourselves : — 

" High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised, — 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing, — 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence, — truths that wake 
To perish never." 

The moral element invites man to great enlarge- 
ments, to find his satisfaction, not in particulars or 
events, but in the purpose and tendency ; not in bread, 
but in his right to his bread ; not in much corn or wool, 
but in its communication. No one is accomplished 
whilst any one is incomplete. Weal does not exist for 
one, with the woe of any other. 

Not by adding, then, does the moral sentiment help 
us; no, but in quite another manner. It puts us in 

Elace. It centres, it concentrates us. It puts us at the 
eart of Nature, where we belong in the cabinet of 
science and of causes, there where all the wires ter- 
minate which hold the world in magnetic unity, and 
so converts us into universal beings. 

This wonderful sentiment, which endears itself as 
it is obeyed, seems to be the fountain of intellect ; for 
no talent gives the impression of sanity, if wanting 
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this ; nay, it absorbs everything into itself. Truth, 
Power, Goodness, Beauty, are its varied names, — faces 
of one substance, the heart of all. Before it, what are 
persons, prophets, or seraphim but its passing agents, 
momentary rays of its light ? 

The moral sentiment is alone omnipotent. There is 
no labour or sacrifice to which it will not bring a man, 
and which it will not make easy. Thus there is no 
man who will bargain to sell his life, say at the end of 
a year, for a million or ten millions of gold dollars in 
hand, or for any temporary pleasures, or for any rank, 
as of peer or prince ; but many a man who does not 
hesitate to lay down his life for the sake of a truth, or in 
* the cause of his country, or to save his son or his friend. 
And under the action of this sentiment of the Right, his 
heart and mind expand above himself, and above Nature. 

Though Love repine, and Reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, — 

" 'Tis man's perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die." 

Such is the difference of the action of the heart within 
and of the senses without. One is enthusiasm, and the 
other more or less amounts of horse-power. 

Devout men, in the endeavour to express their con- 
victions, have used different images to suggest this 
latent force; as, the light, the seed, the Spirit, the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Daemon, the still, small 
voice, etc., — all indicating its power and its latency. 
It refuses to appear, it is too small to be seen, too 
obscure to be spoken of; but such as it is, it creates 
a faith which the contradiction of all mankind cannot 
shake, and which the consent of all mankind cannot 
confirm. 

It is serenely above all mediation. In all ages, to all 
men, it saith, / am ; and he who hears it feels the 
impiety of wandering from this revelation to any record 
or to any rival. The poor Jews of the wilderness cried : 
" Let not the Lord speak to us ; let Moses speak to us." 
But the simple and sincere soul makes the contrary 
prayer : " Let no intruder come between thee and me ; 
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deal Thou with me ; let me know it is thy will, and I 
ask no more." The excellence of Jesus, and of every 
true teacher, is, that he affirms the Divinity in him and 
in us, — not thrusts himself between it and us. It 
would instantly indispose us to any person claiming to 
speak for the Author of Nature, the setting forth any 
fact or law which we did not find in our consciousness. 
We should say with Heraclitus : " Come into this 
smoky cabin ; God is here also : approve yourself to 
him." 

We affirm that in all men is this majestic perception 
and command ; that it is the presence of the Eternal 
in each perishing man ; that it distances and degrades 
all statements of whatever saints, heroes, poets, as 
obscure and confused stammerings before its silent 
revelation. They report the truth. It is the truth. 
When I think of Reason, of Truth, of Virtue, I cannot 
conceive them as lodged in your soul and lodged in my 
soul, but that you and I and all souls are lodged in 
that ; and I may easily speak of that adorable nature, 
there where only I behold it in my dim experiences, 
in such terms as shall seem to the frivolous, who dare 
not fathom their consciousness, as profane. How is a 
man a man ? How can he exist to weave relations of 
joy and virtue with other souls, but because he is 
inviolable, anchored at the centre of Truth and Being. 
In the ever-returning hour of reflection, he says : "I 
stand here glad at heart of all the sympathies I can 
awaken and share, clothing myself with them as with a 
garment of shelter and beauty, and yet knowing that 
it is not in the power of all who surround me to take 
from me the smallest thread I call mine. If all things 
are taken away, I have still all things in my relation to 
the Eternal." 

We pretend not to define the way of its access to the 
private heart. It passes understanding. The soul of 
God is poured unto the world through the thoughts of 
men. There was a time when Christianity existed in 
one child. But if the child had been killed by Herod, 
would the element have been lost ? God sends his 
message, if not by one, then quite as well by another 
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When the Master of the Universe has ends to fulfil, he 
impresses his will on the structure of minds. 

The Divine Mind imparts itself to the single person : 
his whole duty is to this rule and teaching. The aid 
which others give us is like that of the mother to the 
child, — temporary, gestative, a short period of lactation, 
a nurse's or a governess's care ; but on his arrival at a 
certain maturity, it ceases, and would be hurtful and 
ridiculous if prolonged. Slowly the body comes to the 
use of its organs ; slowly the soul unfolds itself in the 
new man. It is partial at first, and honours only some 
one or some few truths. In its companions it sees 
other truths honoured, and successively finds their 
foundation also in itself. Then it cuts the cord, and no 
longer believes " because of thy saying," but because 
it has recognized them in itself. 

The Divine Mind imparts itself to the single person : 
but it is also true that men act powerfully on us. There 
are men who astonish and delight, men who instruct 
and guide. Some men's words I remember so well 
that I must often use them to express my thought. 
Yes, because I perceive that we have heard the same 
truth, but they have heard it better. That is only to 
say, there is degree and gradation throughout Nature ; 
and the Deity does not break his firm laws in respect 
to imparting truth, more than in imparting material 
heat and light. Men appear from time to time who 
receive with more purity and fulness these high com- 
munications. But it is only as fast as this hearing 
from another is authorized by its consent with his own, 
that it is pure and safe to each ; and all receiving from 
abroad must be controlled by this immense reservation. 

It happens now and then, in the ages, that a soul is 
born which has no weakness of self, which offers no 
impediment to the Divine Spirit, which comes down 
into Nature as if only for the benefit of souls, and all 
its thoughts are perceptions of things as they are, with- 
out any infirmity of earth. Such souls are as the 
apparition of gods among men, and simply by their 
presence pass judgment on them. Men are forced by 
r own self-respect to give them a certain attention. 
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Evil men shrink and pay involuntary homage by hiding 
or apologizing for their action. 

When a man is born with a profound moral senti- 
ment, preferring truth, justice, and the serving of all 
men to any honours or any gain, men readily feel the 
superiority. They who deal with him are elevated with 
joy and hope ; ne lights up the house or the land- 
scape in which he stands. His actions are poetic and 
miraculous in their eyes. In his presence, or within 
his influence, every one believes in the immortality 
of the soul, They feel that, the invisible world 
sympathizes with him. The Arabians delight in ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the unseen world with holy 
men. 

When Omar prayed and loved, 

Where Syrian waters roll, 
Aloft the ninth heaven glowed and moved 

To the tread of the jubilant soul. 

A chief event of life is the day in which we have 
encountered a mind that startled us by its large scope. 
I am in the habit of thinking, — not, I hope, out of a 
partial experience, but confirmed by what I notice in 
many lives, — that to every serious mind Providence sends 
from time to time five or six or seven teachers who are 
of the first importance to him in the lessons they have 
to impart. The highest of these not so much give 
particular knowledge, as they elevate by sentiment and 
by their habitual grandeur of view. 

Great men serve us as insurrections do in bad govern- 
ments. The world would run into endless routine, and 
forms incrust forms, till the life was gone. But the 
perpetual supply of new genius shocks us with thrills 
of life, and recalls us to principles. Lucifer's wager in 
the old drama was, " There is no steadfast man on 
earth." He is very rare. " A man is already of con- 
sequence in the world when it is known that we can 
implicitly rely on him." See how one noble person 
dwarfs a whole nation of underlings. This steadfastness 
we indicate when we praise character. 

Character denotes habitual self-possession, habitual 
regard to interior and constitutional motives, a balance 
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not to be overset or easily disturbed by outward events 
and opinion, and by implication points to the source 
of right motive. We sometimes employ the word to 
express the strong and consistent will of men of mixed 
motive, but, when used with emphasis, it points to 
what no events can change, that is, a will built on the 
reason of things. Such souls do not come in troops : 
oftenest appear solitary, like a general without his 
command, because those who can understand and 
uphold such appear rarely, not many, perhaps not 
one, in a generation. And the memory and tradi- 
tion of such a leader is preserved in some strange 
way by those who only half understand him, until 
a true disciple comes, who apprehends and interprets 
every word. 

The sentiment never stops in pure vision, but will 
be enacted. It affirms not only its truth, but its 
supremacy. It is not only insight, as science, as fancy, 
as imagination is; or an entertainment, as friendship 
and poetry are ; but it is a sovereign rule : and the acts 
which it suggests — as when it impels a man to go forth 
and impart it to other men, or sets him on some asceti- 
cism or some practice of self-examination to hold him 
to obedience, or some zeal to unite men to abate some 
nuisance, or establish some reform or charity which it 
commands — are the homage we render to this sentiment, 
as compared with the lower regard we pay to other 
thoughts : and the private or social practices we establish 
in its honour we call religion. 

The sentiment, of course, is the judge and measure 
of every expression of it, — measures Judaism, Stoicism, 
Christianity, Buddhism, or whatever philanthropy, or 
politics, or saint, or seer, pretends to speak in its name. 
The religions we call false were once true. They also 
were affirmations of the conscience correcting the evil 
customs of their times. The populace drag down the 
gods to their own level, and give them their egotism ; 
whilst in Nature is none at all, God keeping out of 
sight, and known only as pure law, though resistless. 
Chateaubriand said, with some irreverence of phrase, If 
jod made man in his image, man has paid him well 
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back. "Si Dieu a fait Vhomme h son image, Vhomme 
Va bien rendu." Every nation is degraded by the 
goblins it worships instead of this Deity. The Dionysia 
and Saturnalia of Greece and Rome, the human sacrifice 
of the Druids, the Sradda of Hindoos, the Purgatory, 
the Indulgences, and the Inquisition of Popery, the 
vindictive mythology of Calvinism, are examples of 
this perversion. 

Every particular instruction is speedily embodied in 
a ritual, is accommodated to humble and gross minds, 
and corrupted. The moral sentiment is the perpetual 
critic on these forms, thundering its protest, sometimes 
in earnest and lofty rebuke ; but sometimes also it is 
the source, in natures less pure, of sneers and flippant 
jokes of common people, who feel that the forms and 
dogmas are not true for them, though they do not see 
where the error lies. 

The religion of one age is the literary entertainment 
of the next. We use in our idlest poetry and discourse, 
the words Jove, Neptune, Mercury, as mere colours, 
and can hardly believe that they had to the lively Greek 
the anxious meaning which, in our towns, is given and 
received in churches when our religious names are used : 
and we read with surprise the horror of Athens when, 
one morning, the statues of Mercury in the temples were 
found broken, and the like consternation was in the city 
as if, in Boston, all the Orthodox churches should be 
burned in one night. 

The greatest dominion will be to the deepest thought. 
The establishment of Christianity in the world does not 
rest on any miracle but the miracle of being the broadest 
and most humane doctrine. Christianity was once a 
schism and protest against the impieties of the time, 
which had originally been protests against earlier 
impieties, but had lost their truth. Varnhagen von 
Ense, writing in Prussia in 1848, says : " The Gospels 
belong to the most aggressive writings. No leaf thereof 
could attain the liberty of being printed (in Berlin) 
to-day. What Mirabeaus, Rousseaus, Diderots, Fichtes, 
Heines, and many another heretic, one can detect 
therein ! " 
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But before it was yet a national religion it was alloyed, 
and, in the hands of hot Africans, of luxurious Byzan- 
tines, of fierce Gauls, its creeds were tainted with their 
barbarism. In Holland, in England, in Scotland, it 
felt the national narrowness. How unlike our habitual 
turn of thought was that of the last century in this 
country : Our ancestors spoke continually of angels 
and archangels with the same good faith as they would 
have spoken of their own parents or their late minister. 
Now the words pale, are rhetoric, and all credence is 
gone. Our horizon is not far, say one generation, or 
thirty years : we all see so much. The older see two 
generations, or sixty years. But what has been running 
on through three horizons, or ninety years, looks to all the 
world like a law of Nature, and 'tis an impiety to doubt. 

Thus, 'tis incredible to us, if we look into the 
religious books of our grandfathers, how they held them- 
selves in such a pinfold. But why not ? As far as they 
could see, through two or three horizons, nothing but 
ministers and ministers. Calvinism was one and the 
same thing in Geneva, in Scotland, in Old and New 
England. If there was a wedding, they had a sermon ; 
if a funeral, then a sermon ; if a war, or small-pox, or 
a comet, or cankerworms, or a deacon died, — still a 
sermon : Nature was a pulpit ; the churchwarden or 
tithing-man was a petty persecutor ; the presbytery, 
a tyrant ; and in many a house in country places the 
poor children found seven sabbaths in a week. Fifty 
or a hundred years ago, prayers were said, morning and 
evening, in all families ; grace was said at table ; an 
exact observance of the Sunday was kept in the houses 
of laymen as of clergymen. And one sees with some 
pain the disuse of rites so charged with humanity and 
aspiration. But it by no means follows, because those 
offices are much disused, that the men and women are 
irreligious; certainly not that they have less integrity 
or sentiment, but only, let us hope, that they see that 
they can omit the form without loss of real ground; 
perhaps that they find some violence, some cramping 
of their freedom of thought, in the constant recurrence 
of the form. 
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So of the changed position and manners of the clergy; 
They have dropped, with the sacerdotal garb and 
manners of the last century, many doctrines and prac- 
tices once esteemed indispensable to their order. But 
the distinctions of the true clergyman are not less 
decisive. Men ask now, "Is he serious ? Is he a 
sincere man, who lives as he teaches ? Is he a bene- 
factor ? " So far the religion is now where it should 
be. Persons are discriminated as honest, as veracious, 
as illuminated, as helpful, as having public and universal 
regards, or otherwise ; — are discriminated according to 
their aims, and not by these ritualities. 

The changes are inevitable ; the new age cannot see 
with the eyes of the last. But the change is in what is 
superficial ; the principles are immortal, and the rally 
on the principle must arrive as people become intel- 
lectual. I consider theology to be the rhetoric of 
morals. The mind of this age has fallen away from 
theology to morals. I conceive it an advance. I 
suspect, that, when the theology was most florid and 
dogmatic, it was the barbarism of the people, and 
that, in that very time, the best men also fell away 
from theology, and rested in morals. I think that 
all the dogmas rest on morals, and that it is only a 
question of youth or maturity, of more or less fancy 
in the recipient ; that the stern determination to do 
justly, to speak the truth, to be chaste and humble, 
was substantially the same, whether under a self- 
respect, or under a vow made on the knees at the 
shrine of Madonna. 

When once Selden had said that the priests seemed 
to him to be baptizing their own fingers, the rite of 
baptism was getting late in the world. Or when once 
it is perceived that the English missionaries in India 
put obstacles in the way of schools, (as is alleged,) — 
do not wish to enlighten, but to Christianize the Hindoos, 
it is seen at once how wide of Christ is English 
Christianity. 

Mankind at large always resemble frivolous children : 
they are impatient of thought, and wish to be amused. 
Truth is too simple for us ; we do not like those whr 
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unmask our illusions. Fontenelle said : " If the Deity 
should lay bare to the eyes of men the secret system of 
Nature, the causes by which all the astronomic results 
are effected, and they finding no magic, no mystic 
numbers, no fatalities, but the greatest simplicity, I 
am persuaded they would not be able to suppress a 
feeling of mortification, and would exclaim, with dis- 
appointment, ' Is that all ? ' " And so we paint over 
the bareness of ethics with the quaint grotesques of 
theology. 

We boast the triumph of Christianity over Paganism, 
meaning the victory of the spirit over the senses ; but 
Paganism hides itself in the uniform of the Church. 
Paganism has only taken the oath of allegiance, taken 
the cross, but is Paganism still, outvotes the true men by 
millions of majority, carries the bag, spends the treasure, 
writes the tracts, elects the minister, and persecutes the 
true believer. 

There is a certain secular progress of opinion, which, 
in civil countries, reaches everybody. One service 
which this age has rendered is, to make the life and 
wisdom of every past man accessible and available to 
all. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are allowed to 
be saints ; Mahomet is no longer accursed ; Voltaire 
is no longer a scarecrow ; Spinoza has come to be revered* 

The time will come," says Varnhagen von Ense, 

when we shall treat the jokes and sallies against the 
myths and church-rituals of Christianity — say the sar- 
casms of Voltaire, Frederick the Great, and D* Alembert — 
good-naturedly and without offence : since, at bottom, 
those men mean honestly, their polemics proceed out 
of a religious striving, and what Christ meant and willed 
is in essence more with them than with their opponents, 
who only wear and misrepresent the name of Christ. 
. . . Voltaire was an apostle of Christian ideas ; only 
the names were hostile to him, and he never knew it 
otherwise. He was like the son of the vine-dresser in 
the Gospel, who said, No, and went ; the other said 
Yea, and went not. These men preached the true God, 
— Him whom men serve by justice and uprightness; 
but they called themselves atheists." 
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When the highest conceptions, the lessons of re- 
ligion, are imported, the nation is not culminating, has 
not genius, but is servile. A true nation loves its 
vernacular tongue. A completed nation will not import 
its religion. Duty grows everywhere, like children, like 
grass ; and we need not go to Europe or to Asia to 
learn it. I am not sure that the English religion is not 
all quoted. Even the Jeremy Taylors, Fullers, George 
Herberts, steeped, all of them, in Church traditions, are 
only using their fine fancy to emblazon their memory. 
'Tis Judsea, not England, which is the ground. So with 
the mordant Calvinism of Scotland and America. But 
this quoting distances and disables them: since with 
every repeater something of creative force is lost, as we 
feel when we go back to each original moralist. Pythag- 
oras, Socrates, the Stoics, the Hindoo, Behmen, George 
Fox, — these speak originally ; and how many sentences 
and books we owe to unknown authors, — to writers who 
were not careful to set down name or date or titles or 
cities or postmarks in these illuminations ! 

We, in our turn, want power to drive the ponderous 
State. The constitution and law in America must be 
written on ethical principles, so that the entire power 
of the spiritual world can be enlisted to hold the loyalty 
of the citizen, and to repel every enemy as by force of 
Nature. The laws of old Empires stood on the religious 
convictions. Now that their religions are outgrown, 
the empires lack strength. Romanism in Europe does 
not represent the real opinion of enlightened men. The 
Lutheran Church does not represent in Germany the 
opinions of the universities. In England, the gentle- 
men, the journals, and now, at last, churchmen and 
bishops, have fallen away from the Anglican Church. 
And in America, where are no legal ties to churches, 
the looseness appears dangerous. 

Our religion has gone on as far as Unitarianism. But 
all the forms grow pale. The walls of the temple are 
wasted and thin, and, at last, only a film of whitewash, 
because the mind of our culture has already left our 
liturgies behind. " Every age," says Varnhagen, " has 
another sieve for the religious tradition, and will sift it 
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out again. Something is continually lost by this 
treatment, which posterity cannot recover/ ' 

But it is a capital truth that Nature, moral as well 
as material, is always equal to Herself. Ideas always 
generate enthusiasm. The creed, the legend, forms of 
worship, swiftly decay. Morals is the incorruptible 
essence, very heedless in its riches of any past teacher 
or witness, heedless of their lives and fortunes. It does 
not ask whether you are wrong or right in your anecdotes 
of them ; but it is all in all how you stand to your own 
tribunal. 

The lines of the religious sects are very shifting; 
their platforms unstable ; the whole science of theology 
of great uncertainty, and resting very much on tie 
opinions of who may chance to be the leading doctors 
of Oxford or Edinburgh, of Princeton or Cambridge, 
to-day. No man can tell what religious revolutions 
await us in the next years ; and the education in the 
divinity colleges may well hesitate and vary. But the 
science of ethics has no mutation ; and whoever feels 
any love or skill for ethical studies may safely lay out 
all his strength and genius in working in that mine. 
The pulpit may shake, but this platform will not. All 
the victories of religion belong to the moral sentiment. 
Some poor soul beheld the Law blazing through such 
impediments as he had, and yielded himself to humility 
and joy. What was gained by being told that it was 
justification by faith ? 

The Church, in its ardour for beloved persons, clings 
to the miraculous, in the vulgar sense, which has even 
an immoral tendency, as one sees in Greek, Indian and 
Catholic legends, which are used to gloze every crime. 
The soul, penetrated with the beatitude which pours 
into it on all sides, asks no interpositions, no new laws, 
— the old are good enough for it, — finds in every cart- 
path of labour ways to heaven, and the humblest lot 
exalted. Men will learn to put back the emphasis 
peremptorily on pure morals, always the same, not 
subject to doubtful interpretation, with no sale of 
indulgences, no massacre of heretics, no female slaves, 
no disfranchisement of woman, no stigma on raGe ; t<y 
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make morals the absolute test, and so uncover and 
drive out the false religions. There is no vice that has 
not skulked behind them. It is only yesterday that 
our American churches, so long silent on Slavery, and 
notoriously hostile to the Abolitionist, wheeled into line 
for Emancipation. 

I am far from accepting the opinion that the revela- 
tions of the moral sentiment are insufficient, as if it 
furnished a rule only, and not the spirit by which the 
rule is animated. For I include in these, of course, the 
history of Jesus, as well as those of every divine soul 
which in any place or time delivered any grand lesson 
to humanity ; and I find in the eminent experiences 
in all times a substantial agreement. The sentiment 
itself teaches unity of source, and disowns every superi- 
ority other than of deeper truth. Jesus has immense 
claims on the gratitude of mankind, and knew how to 
guard the integrity of his brothers soul from himself 
also ; but, in his disciples, admiration of him runs away 
with their reverence for the human soul, and they 
hamper us with limitations of person and text. Every 
exaggeration of these is a violation of the soul's right, 
and inclines the manly reader to lay down the New 
Testament, to take up the Pagan philosophers. It is 
not that the Upanishads or the Maxims of Antoninus 
jure better, but that they do not invade his freedom ; 
because they are only suggestions, whilst the other adds 
the inadmissible claim of positive authority, — of an 
external command, where command cannot be. This 
is the secret of the mischievous result that, in every 
period of intellectual expansion, the Church ceases to 
draw into its clergy those who best belong there, the 
largest and freest minds, and that in its most liberal 
forms, when such minds enter it, they are coldly 
received, and find themselves out of place. This 
charm in the Pagan moralists, of suggestion, the charm 
of poetry, of mere truth, (easily eliminated from their 
historical accidents which nobody wishes to force on 
us,) the New Testament loses by its connection with a 
church. Mankind cannot long suffer this loss, and the 
office of this age is to put all these writings on the 
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eternal footing of equality of origin in the instincts of 
the human mind. It is certain that each inspired 
master will gain instantly by the separation from the 
idolatry of ages. 

To their great honour, the simple and free minds 
among our clergy have not resisted the voice of Nature 
and the advanced perceptions of the mind ; and every 
church divides itself into a liberal and expectant class, 
on one side, and an unwilling and conservative class 
on the other. As it stands with us now, a few clergy- 
men, with a more theological cast of mind, retain the 
traditions, but they carry them quietly. In general 
discourse, they are never obtruded. If the clergyman 
should travel in France, in England, in Italy, he might 
leave them locked up in the same closet with his 
" occasional sermons " at home, and, if he did not 
return, would never think to send for them. The ortho- 
dox clergymen hold a little firmer to theirs, as Calvinism 
has a more tenacious vitality; but that is doomed 
also, and will only die last ; for Calvinism rushes to 
be Unitarianism, as Unitarianism rushes to be pure 
Theism. 

But the inspirations are never withdrawn. In the 
worst times, men of organic virtue are born, — men and 
women of native integrity, and indifferently in high 
and low conditions. There will always be a class of 
imaginative youths, whom poetry, wnom the love of 
beauty, lead to the adoration of the moral sentiment, 
and these will provide it with new historic forms and 
songs. Religion is as inexpugnable as the use of lamps, 
or of wells, or of chimneys. We must have days and 
temples and teachers. The Sunday is the core of our 
civilization, dedicated to thought and reverence. It 
invites to the noblest solitude and the noblest society, 
to whatever means and aids of spiritual refreshment. 
Men may well come together to kindle each other to 
virtuous living. Confucius said, "If in the morning I 
hear of the right way, and in the evening die, I can be 
happy." 

The churches already indicate the new spirit in adding 
to the perennial office of teaching, beneficent activities, 
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— as in creating hospitals, ragged schools, offices of 
employment for the poor, appointing almoners to the 
helpless, guardians of foundlings and orphans. The 
power that in other times inspired crusades, or the 
colonization of New England, or the modern revivals, 
flies to the help of the deaf-mute and the blind, to the 
education of the sailor and the vagabond boy, to the 
reform of convicts and harlots, — as the war created 
the Hilton Head and Charleston missions, the Sanitary 
Commission, the nurses and teachers at Washington. 

In the present tendency of our society, in the new 
importance of the individual, when thrones are crum- 
bling and presidents and governors are forced every 
moment to remember their constituencies ; when 
counties and towns are resisting centralization, and the 
individual voter his party, — society is threatened with 
actual granulation, religious as well as political. How 
many people are there in Boston ? Some two hundred 
thousand. Well, then so many sects. Of course each 
poor soul loses all his old stays ; no bishop watches 
him, no confessor reports that he has neglected the 
confessional, no class-leader admonishes him of ab- 
sences, no fagot, no penance, no fine, no rebuke. Is 
not this wrong ? is not this dangerous ? 'Tis not 
wrong, but the law of growth. It is not dangerous, 
any more than the mothers withdrawing her hands 
from the tottering babe, at his first walk across the 
nursery-floor : the child fears and cries, but achieves 
the feat, instantly tries it again, and never wishes to 
be assisted more. And this infant soul must learn to 
walk alone. At first he is forlorn, homeless ; but this 
rude stripping him of all support drives him inward, 
and he finds himself unhurt ; he finds himself face to 
face with the majestic Presence, reads the original of 
the Ten Commandments, the original of Gospels and 
Epistles ; nay, his narrow chapel expands to the blue 
cathedral of the sky, where he 

" Looks in and sees each blissful deity, 
Where he before the thunderous throne doth lie." 
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To nations or to individuals the progress of opinion 
is not a loss of moral restraint, but simply a change 
from coarser to finer checks. No evil can come from 
reform which a deeper thought will not correct. If 
there is any tendency in national expansion to form 
character, religion will not be a loser. There is a fear 
that pure truth, pure morals, will not make a religion 
for the affections. Whenever the sublimities of char- 
acter shall be incarnated in a man, we may rely that 
awe and love and insatiable curiosity will follow his 
steps. Character is the habit of action from the per- 
manent vision of truth. It carries a superiority to all 
the accidents of life. It compels right relation to every 
other man, — domesticates itself with strangers and 
enemies. " But I, father/' says the wise Prahlada, in 
the Vishnu Purana, " know neither friends nor foes, 
for I behold Kesava in all beings as in my own souL" 
It confers perpetual insight. It sees that a man's 
friends and his foes are of his own household, of his 
own person. What would it avail me, if I could destroy 
my enemies ? There would be as many to-morrow. 
That which I hate and fear is really in myself, and no 
knife is long enough to reach to its heart. Confucius 
said one day to Ke Kang : " Sir, in carrying on your 
government, why should you use killing at all ? Let 
your evinced desires be for what is good, and the people 
will be good. The grass must bend, when the wind 
blows across it." Ke Kang, distressed about the num- 
ber of thieves in the state, inquired of Confucius how 
to do away with them. Confucius said, " If you, sir, 
were not covetous, although you should reward them 
to do it, they would not steal." 

Its methods are subtle, it works without means. It 
indulges no enmity against any, knowing, with Prahlada 
that " the suppression of malignant feeling is itself a 
reward." The more reason, the less government. In 
a sensible family, nobody ever hears the words " shall " 
and " sha'n't ; " nobody commands, and nobody obeys, 
but all conspire and joyfully co-operate. Take off the 
roofs of hundreds of happy houses, and you shall see 
this order without ruler, and the like in every intelligence 
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and moral society. Command is exceptional, and 
marks some break in the link of reason ; as the electricity 
goes round the world without a spark or a sound, until 
there is a break in the wire or the water chain. Sweden- 
borg said, that, " in the spiritual world, when one wishes 
to rule, or despises others, he is thrust out of doors." 
Goethe, in discussing the characters in " Wilhelm 
Meister," maintained his belief that " pure loveliness 
and right good-will are the highest manly prerogatives, 
before which all energetic heroism, with its lustre and 
renown, must recede." In perfect accord with this, 
Henry James affirms, that " to give the feminine element 
in life its hard-earned but eternal supremacy over the 
masculine has been the secret inspiration of all past 
history." 

There is no end to the sufficiency of character. It 
can afford to wait ; it can do without what is called 
success ; it cannot but succeed. To a well-principled 
man existence is victory. He defends himself against 
failure in his main design by making every inch of the 
road to it pleasant. There is no trifle, and no obscurity 
to him : he feels the immensity of the chain whose last 
link he holds in his hand, and is led by it. Having 
nothing, this spirit hath all. It asks, with Marcus 
Aurelius, " What matter by whom the good is done ? " 
It extols humility, — by every self-abasement lifted 
higher in the scale of being. It makes no stipulations 
for earthly felicity, — does not ask, in the absoluteness 
of its trust, even for the assurance of continued life. 
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SPEECH AT A MEETING FOR ORGANIZING THE 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 1 

Mr. Chairman : 

I HARDLY felt, in finding this house this morning, 
that I had come into the right hall. I came, as I 
supposed myself summoned, to a little committee meet- 
ing, for some practical end, where I should happily and 
humbly learn my lesson ; and I supposed myself no 
longer subject to your call when I saw this house. I 
have listened with great pleasure to the lessons which 
we have heard. To many, to those last spoken, I have 
found so much in accord with my own thought that I 
have little left to say. I think that it does great honour 
to the sensibility 01 the committee that they have felt 
the universal demand in the community for just the 
movement they have begun. I say again, in the phrase 
used by my friend, that we began many years ago, — yes, 
and many ages before that. But I think the necessity 
very great, and it has prompted an equal magnanimity, 
that thus invites all classes, all religious men, whatever 
their connections, whatever their specialties, in what- 
ever relation they stand to the Christian Church, to unite 
in a movement of benefit to men, under the sanction of 
religion. We are all very sensible, — it is forced on us 
every day, — of the feeling that churches are outgrown ; 
that the creeds are outgrown ; that a technical theology 
no longer suits us. It is not the ill-will of people — no, 
indeed, but the incapacity for confining themselves 
there. The church is not large enough for the man ; it 
cannot inspire the enthusiasm which is the parent of 
everything good in history, which makes the romance 
of history. For that enthusiasm you must have some- 
thing greater than yourselves, and not less. 

The child, the young student, finds scope in his 
mathematics and chemistry or natural history, because 
he finds a truth larger than he is ; finds himself con- 

1 Delivered at Boston, May 30, 1867. 
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tinually instructed. But, in churches, every healthy 
and thoughtful mind finds itself in something less ; it 
is checked, cribbed, confined. And the statistics of the 
American, the English and the German cities, showing 
that the mass of the population is leaving off going to 
church, indicate the necessity, which should have been 
foreseen, that the Church should always be new and 
extemporized, because it is eternal and springs from the 
sentiment of men, or it does not exist. One wonders 
sometimes that the churches still retain so many votaries, 
when he reads the histories of the Church. There is 
an element of childish infatuation in them which does 
not exalt our respect for man. Read in Michelet, that 
in Europe, for twelve or fourteen centuries, God the 
Father had no temple and no altar. The Holy Ghost 
and the Son of Mary were worshipped, and, in the thir- 
teenth century, the First Person began to appear at the 
side of his Son, in pictures and in sculpture, for worship, 
but only through favour of his Son. These mortifying 
puerilities abound in religious history. But as soon as 
every man is apprized of the Divine Presence within his 
own mind, — is apprized that the perfect law of duty 
corresponds with the laws of chemistry, of vegetation, 
of astronomy, as face to face in a glass ; that the basis of 
duty, the order of society, the power of character, the 
wealth of culture, the perfection of taste, all draw their 
essence from this moral sentiment, then we have a 
religion that exalts, that commands all the social and 
all the private action. 

What strikes me in the sudden movement which 
brings together to-day so many separated friends, — 
separated but sympathetic, — and what I expected to 
find here was, some practical suggestions by which we 
were to reanimate and reorganize for ourselves the true 
Church, the pure worship. Pure doctrine always bears 
fruit in pure benefits. It is only by good works, it is 
only on the basis of active duty, that worship finds 
expression. What is best in the ancient religions was 
the sacred friendships between heroes, the Sacred Bands, 
and the relations of the Pythagorean disciples. Our 
Masonic institutions probably grew from the like origin. 
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The close association which bound the first disciples of 
Jesus is another example ; and it were easy to find more. 
The soul of our late war, which will always be remem- 
bered as dignifying it, was, first, the desire to abolish 
slavery in this country, and secondly, to abolish the 
mischief of the war itself, by healing and saving the sick 
and wounded soldiers, — and this by the sacred bands 
of the Sanitary Commission. I wish that the various 
beneficent institutions which are springing up, like joyful 
plants of wholesomeness, all over this country, should 
all be remembered as within the sphere of this committee, 
— almost all of them are represented here, — and that 
within this little band that has gathered here to-day, 
should grow friendship. The interests that grow out 
of a meeting like this, should bind us with new strength 
to the old eternal duties. 
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SPEECH AT A MEETING OF THE FREE 
RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 

Friends : 

I WISH I could deserve anything of the kind expression 
of my friend, the President, and the kind good-will 
which the audience signifies, but it is not in my power 
to-day to meet the natural demands of the occasion, and, 
quite against my design and my will, I shall have to 
request the attention of the audience to a few written 
remarks, instead of the more extensive statement which 
I had hoped to offer them. 

I think we have disputed long enough. I think we 
might now relinquish our theological controversies to 
communities more idle and ignorant than we. I am 
glad that a more realistic church is coming to be the 
tendency of society, and that we are likely one day to 
forget our obstinate polemics in the ambition to excel 
each other in good works. I have no wish to proselyte 
any reluctant mind, nor, I think, have I any curiosity or 
impulse to intrude on those whose ways of thinking 
differ from mine. But as my friend, your presiding 
officer, has asked me to take at least some small part in 
this day's conversation, I am ready to give, as often 
before, the first simple foundation of my belief, that the 
Author of Nature has not left himself without a witness 
in any sane mind : that the moral sentiment speaks to 
every man the law after which the Universe was made ; 
that we find parity, identity of design, through Nature, 
and benefit to be the uniform aim : that there is a force 
always at work to make the best better and the worst 
good. We have had not long since presented us by 
Max Miiller a valuable paragraph from St. Augustine, 
not at all extraordinary in itself, but only as coming 
from that eminent Father in the Church, and at that age, 
in which St. Augustine writes : " That which is now 
called the Christian religion existed among the ancients, 

1 Delivered at Boston, May 28, 1869. 
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and never did not exist from the planting of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh, at which time 
the true religion which already existed began to be called 
Christianity." I believe that not only Christianity 
is as old as the Creation, — not only every sentiment 
and precept of Christianity can be paralleled in other 
religious writings, — but more, that a man of religious 
susceptibility, and one at the same time conversant with 
many men, — say a much-travelled man, — can find the 
same idea in numberless conversations. The religious 
find religion wherever they associate. When I find in 
people narrow religion, I find also in them narrow read- 
ing. Nothing really is so self-publishing, so divulga- 
tory, as thought. It cannot be confined or hid. It is 
easily carried ; it takes no room ; the knowledge of 
Europe looks out into Persia and India, and to the very 
Kaffirs. Every proverb, every fine text, every pregnant 
jest, travels across the line ; and* you will find it at 
Cape Town, or among the Tartars. We are all believers 
in natural religion ; we all agree that the health and 
integrity of man is self-respect, self - subsistency, a 
regard to natural conscience. All education is to 
accustom him to trust himself, discriminate between his 
higher and lower thoughts, exert the timid faculties 
until they are robust, and thus train him to self-help, 
until he ceases to be an underling, a tool, and becomes 
a benefactor. I think wise men wish their religion to 
be all of this kind, teaching the agent to go alone, not 
to hang on the world as a pensioner, a permitted person, 
but an adult, self-searching soul, brave to assist or resist 
a world : only humble and docile before the source of 
the wisdom he has discovered within him. 

As it is, every believer holds a different creed ; that is, 
all the churches are churches of one member. All our 
sects have refined the point of difference between 
them. The point of difference that still remains 
between churches, or between classes, is in the 
addition to the moral code, that is, to natural religion, 
of somewhat positive and historical. I think that to 
be, as Mr. Abbot has stated it in his form, the one 
difference remaining. I object, of course, to tbe claim 
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of miraculous dispensation, — certainly not to the doc- 
trine of Christianity. This claim impairs, to my mind, 
the soundness of him who makes it, and indisposes us to 
his communion. This comes the wrong way ; it comes 
from without, not within. This positive, historical, 
authoritative scheme is not consistent with our experi- 
ence or our expectations. It is something not in Nature : 
it is contrary to that law of nature which all wise' men 
recognize ; namely, never to require a larger cause than 
is necessary to the effect. George Fox, the Quaker, 
said that, though he read of Christ and God, he knew 
them only from the like spirit in his own soul. We want 
all the aids to our moral training. We cannot spare the 
vision nor the virtue of the saints ; but let it be by pure 
sympathy, not with any personal or official claim. If 
you are childish, and exhibit your saint as a worker of 
wonders, a thaumaturgist, I am repelled. That claim 
takes his teachings out of logic and out of nature, and 
permits official and arbitrary senses to be grafted on the 
teachings. It is the praise of our New Testament that 
its teachings go to the honour and benefit of humanity, — 
that no better lesson has been taught or incarnated. 
Let it stand, beautiful and wholesome, with whatever is 
most like it in the teaching and practice of men ; but do 
not attempt to elevate it out of humanity by saying, 
" This was not a man," for then you confound it with 
the fables of every popular religion, and my distrust of 
the story makes me distrust the doctrine as soon as it 
differs from my own belief. 

Whoever thinks a story gains by the prodigious, by 
adding something out of nature, robs it more than he 
adds. It is no longer an example, a model ; no longer 
a heart-stirring hero, but an exhibition, a wonder, an 
anomaly, removed out of the range of influence with 
thoughtful men. I submit that in sound frame of mind, 
we read or remember the religious sayings and oracles of 
other men, whether Jew or Indian, or Greek or Persian, 
only for friendship, only for joy in the social identity 
which they open to us, and that these words would have 
no weight with us if we had not the same conviction 
already. I find something stingy in the unwilling anc 1 
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disparaging admission of these foreign opinions, — opinions 
from all parts of the world, — by our churchmen, as if only 
to enhance by their dimness the superior light of Chris- 
tianity. Meantime, observe, you cannot bring me too 
good a word, too dazzling a hope, too penetrating an 
insight from the Jews. I hail every one with delight, 
as showing the riches of my brother, my fellow-soul, who 
could thus think and thus greatly feel. Zealots eagerly 
fasten their eyes on the differences between their creea 
and yours, but the charm of the study is in finding the 
agreements, the identities, in all the religions of men. 

I am glad to hear each sect complain that they do not 
now hold the opinions they are charged with. The earth 
moves, and the mind opens. I am glad to believe society 
contains a class of humble souls who enjoy the luxury 
of a religion that does not degrade ; who think it the 
highest worship to expect of Heaven the most and the 
best ; who do not wonder that there was a Christ, but 
that there were not a thousand ; who have conceived 
an infinite hope for mankind ; who believe that the 
history of Jesus is the history of every man, written 
large. 
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PLUTARCH. 1 

IT is remarkable that of an author so familiar as 
Plutarch, not only to scholars, but to all reading men, 
and whose history is so easily gathered from his works, 
no accurate memoir of his fife, not even the dates of 
his birth and death, should have come down to us. 
Strange that the writer of so many illustrious biog- 
raphies should wait so long for his own. It is agreed 
that he was born about the year 50 a.d. He 
has been represented as having been the tutor of the 
Emperor Trajan, as dedicating one of his books to him, 
as living long in Rome in great esteem, as having re- 
ceived from Trajan the consular dignity, and as having 
been appointed by him the governor of Greece. He 
was a man whose real superiority had no need of these 
flatteries. Meantime, the simple truth is, that he was 
not the tutor of Trajan, that he dedicated no book 
to him, was not consul in Rome, nor governor of Greece ; 
appears never to have been in Rome but on two occa- 
sions, and then on business of the people of his native 
city, Chaeronea ; and though he found or made friends 
at Rome, and read lectures to some friends or scholars, 
he did not know or learn the Latin language there ; 
with one or two doubtful exceptions, never quotes a 
Latin book ; and though the contemporary, in his 
youth or in his old age, of Persius, Juvenal, Lucan 
and Seneca, of Quintilian, Martial, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Pliny the Elder and the Younger, he does not cite 
them, and, in return, his name is never mentioned by 
any Roman writer. It would seem that the community 
of letters and of personal news was even more rare 
at that day than the want of printing, of railroads and 
telegraphs, would suggest to us. 

But this neglect by his contemporaries has been 
compensated by an immense popularity in modern 

1 This Essay was printed as an introduction to the translation of 
Plutarch's Morals, edited by Professor William W. Goodwin, Boston 
1870. 
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nations. Whilst his books were never known to the 
world in their own Greek tongue, it is curious that the 
" Lives " were translated and printed in Latin, thence 
into Italian, French, and English, more than a century 
beiore the original " Works " were yet printed. For 
whilst the " Lives " were translated in Rome in 1470, 
and the " Morals," part by part, soon after, the first 
printed edition of the Greek " Works " did not appear 
until 1572. Hardly current in his own Greek, these 
found learned interpreters in the scholars of Germany, 
Spain and Italy. In France, in the middle of the most 
turbulent civil wars, Amyot's translation awakened 
general attention. His genial version of the " Lives" 
in 1559, of the " Morals " in 1572, had signal success. 
King Henry IV. wrote to his wife, Marie de' Medici : 
" Vive Dieu. As God liveth, you could not have sent 
me anything which could be more agreeable than the 
news of the pleasure you have taken in this reading. 
Plutarch always delights me with a fresh novelty. To 
love him is to love me ; for he has been long time the 
instructor of my youth. My good mother, to whom I 
owe all, and who would not wish, she said, to see her son 
an illustrious dunce, put this book into my hands 
almost when I was a child at the breast. It has been 
like my conscience, and has whispered in my ear many 
good suggestions and maxims for my conduct and the 
government of my affairs." Still earlier, Rabelais cites 
him with due respect. Montaigne, in 1589, says : " We 
dunces had been lost, had not this book raised us out 
of the dirt. By this favour of his we dare now speak 
and write. The ladies are able to read to schoolmasters. 
'Tis our breviary." Montesquieu drew from him his 
definition of law, and, in his Pensdes, declares, " I am 
always charmed with Plutarch ; in his writings are 
circumstances attached to persons, which give great 
pleasure ; " and adds examples. Saint-Evremond read 
Plutarch to the great Cond£ under a tent. Rollin, 
so long the historian of antiquity for France, drew 
unhesitatingly his history from him. Voltaire honoured 
him, and Rousseau acknowledged him as his master. 
In England, Sir Thomas North translated the " Lives " 
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in 1579, and Holland the " Morals " in 1603, in time 
to be used by Shakespeare in his plays, and read by 
Bacon, Dryden, and Cudworth. 

Then, recently, there has been a remarkable revival, 
in France, in the taste for Plutarch and his contem- 
poraries ; led, we may say, by the eminent critic Sainte- 
Beuve. M. Octave Gr6ard, in a critical work on the 
" Morals," has carefully corrected the popular legends 
and constructed from the works of Plutarch himself 
his true biography. M. Lev6que has given an exposi- 
tion of his moral philosophy, under the title of " A 
Physician of the Soul," in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
and M. C. Martha, chapters on the genius of Marcus 
Aurelius, of Persius, and Lucretius, in the same journal; 
whilst M. Fustel de Coulanges has explored from its 
roots in the Aryan race, then in their Greek and Roman 
descendants, the primeval religion of the household. 

Plutarch occupies a unique place in literature as an 
encyclopaedia of Greek and Roman antiquity. What- 
ever is eminent in fact or in fiction, in opinion, in 
character, in institutions, in science — natural, moral, or 
metaphysical, or in memorable sayings, drew his atten- 
tion and came to his pen with more or less fulness of 
record. He is, among prose-writers, what Chaucer is 
among English poets, a repertory for those who want 
the story without searching for it at first hand, — a 
compend of all accepted traditions. And all this with- 
out any supreme intellectual gifts. He is not a pro- 
found mind ; not a master in any science ; not a law- 
giver, like Lycurgus or Solon; not a metaphysician, 
like Parmenides, Plato, or Aristotle ; not the founder 
of any sect or community, like Pythagoras or Zeno ; 
not a naturalist, like Pliny or Linnaeus ; not a leader of 
the mind of a generation, like Plato or Goethe. But if 
he had not the highest powers, he was yet a man of 
rare gifts. He had that universal sympathy with 
genius which makes all its victories his own; though 
he never used verse, he had many qualities of the 
poet in the power of his imagination, the speed of his 
mental associations, and his sharp, objective eyes. But 
what specially marks him, he is a chief example of the 
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illumination of the intellect by the force of morals. 
Though the most amiable of boon-companions, this 
generous religion gives him apergiis like Goethe's. 

Plutarch was well-born, well-taught, well-conditioned ; 
a self-respecting, amiable man, who knew how to better 
a good education by travels, by devotion to affairs 
private and public ; a master of ancient culture, he 
read books with a just criticism; eminently social, he 
was a king in his own house, surrounded himself with 
select friends, and knew the high value of good con- 
versation ; and declares in a letter written to his wife 
that " he finds scarcely an erasure, as in a book well- 
written, in the happiness of his life." 

The range of mind makes the glad writer. The 
reason of Plutarch's vast popularity is his humanity. 
A man of society, of affairs ; upright, practical ; a 
good son, husband, father, and friend, — he has a taste 
for common life, and knows the court, the camp and 
the judgment-hall, but also the forge, farm, kitchen 
and cellar, and every utensil and use, and with a wise 
man's or a poet's eye. Thought defends him from any 
degradation. He does not lose his way, for the attrac- 
tions are from within, not from without. A poet in 
verse or prose must have a sensuous eye, but an intel- 
lectual co-perception. Plutarch's memory is full, and 
his horizon wide. Nothing touches man but he feels 
to be his ; he is tolerant even of vice^ if he finds it 
genial ; enough a man of the world to give even the 
Devil his due, and would have hugged Robert Burns, 
when he cried : — 

" O wad ye tak* a thought and mend 1 " 

He is a philosopher with philosophers, a naturalist with 
naturalists, and sufficiently a mathematician to leave 
some of his readers, now and then, at a long distance 
behind him, or respectfully skipping to the next chapter. 
But this scholastic omniscience of our author engages 
a new respect, since they hope he understands his own 
diagram. 
He perpetually suggests Montaigne, who was the best 
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reader he has ever found, though Montaigne excelled 
his master in the point and surprise of his sentences. 
Plutarch had a religion which Montaigne wanted, and 
which defends him from wantonness ; and though 
Plutarch is as plain-spoken, his moral sentiment is 
always pure. What better praise has any writer re- 
ceived than he whom Montaigne finds " frank in giving 
things, not words," dryly adding, " it vexes me that he 
is so exposed to the spoil of those that are conversant 
with him." It is one of the felicities of literary history, 
the tie which inseparably couples those two names 
across fourteen centuries. Montaigne, whilst he grasps 
Etienne de la Boece with one hand, reaches bade the 
other to Plutarch. These distant friendships charm 
us, and honour all the parties, and make the best example 
of the universal citizenship and fraternity of the human 
mind. 

I do not know where to find a book — to borrow a 
phrase of Ben Jonson's — >" so rammed with life," and 
this in chapters chiefly ethical, which are so prone to be 
heavy and sentimental. No poet could illustrate his 
thought with more novel or striking similes or happier 
anecdotes. His style is realistic, picturesque, and 
varied ; his sharp objective eyes seeing everything that 
moves, shines, or threatens in nature or art, or thought 
or dreams. Indeed, twilights, shadows, omens and 
spectres have a charm for him. He believes in witch- 
craft and the evil eye, in demons and ghosts, — but 
prefers, if you please, to talk of these in the morning. 
His vivacity and abundance never leave him to loiter 
or pound on an incident. I admire his rapid and 
crowded style, as if he had such store of anecdotes 
of his heroes that he is forced to suppress more than 
he recounts, in order to keep up with the hasting history. 

His surprising merit is the genial facility with which 
he deals with his manifold topics. There is no trace 
of labour or pain. He gossips of heroes, philosophers 
and poets ; of virtues and genius ; of love and fate and 
empires. It is for his pleasure that he recites all that 
is best in his reading : he prattles history. But he is 
no courtier, and no Boswell : he is ever manly, far from 

VOL. IV. Y 
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fawning, and would be welcome to the sages and warriors 
he reports, as osne having a native right to admire and 
recount these stirring deeds and speeches. I find him 
a better teacher of rhetoric than any modern. His 
superstitions are poetic, aspiring, affirmative. A poet 
might rhyme all day with hints drawn from Plutarch, 
page on page. No doubt, this superior suggestion for 
the modern reader owes much to the foreign air, the 
Greek wine, the religion and history of antique heroes. 
Thebes y Sparta, Athens and Rome charm us away from 
the disgust of the passing hour. But his own cheer- 
fulness and rude health are also magnetic, In his 
immense quotation and allusion we quickly cease to 
discriminate between what he quotes and what he 
invents. We sail on his memory into the ports of every 
nation, enter into every private property, and do not 
stop to discriminate owners, but give him the praise 
of all. Tis all Plutarch, by right of eminent domain, 
and all property vests in this emperor. This facility 
and abundance make the joy of his narrative, and he 
is read to the neglect of more careful historians. Yet 
he inspires a curiosity, sometimes makes a necessity, 
to read them. He disowns any attempt to rival Thucy- 
dides ; but I suppose he has a hundred readers where 
Thucydides finds one, and Thucydides must often thank 
Plutarch for that one. He ha 3 preserved for us a 
midtitude of precious sentences, in prose or verse, of 
authors whose books are lost ; and these embalmed 
fragments, through his loving selection alone, have 
come to be proverbs of later mankind. I hope it is 
only my immense, ignorance that makes me believe 
that they do not survive out of his, pages, — not only 
Thespis, Polemos, Euphorion, Ariston, Evenus, etc., 
but tragments of Menander and Pindar. At all events, 
it is in reading the fragments he has saved from lost 
authors that I have hailed another example of the 
sacred care which has um-olled in our times, and still 
searches and unrolls patfyri from ruined libraries and 
buried cities, and has drawn attention to what an 
ancient might call the politeness; of Fate, — we will say, 
jnore advisedly, the benign Providence which uses the 
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violence of war, of earthquakes and changed water- 
courses, to save underground through barbarous ages 
the relics of ancient art, and thus allows us to witness 
the upturning of the alphabets of old races, and the 
deciphering of forgotten languages, so to complete the 
annals of the forefathers of Asia, Africa, and Europe. . 

His delight in poetry makes him cite with joy the 
speech of Gorgias, " that the tragic poet who deceived 
was juster than he who deceived not, and he that was 
deceived was wiser than he who was not deceived." 

It is a consequence of this poetic trait in his mind, 
that I confess that, in reading him, I embrace the 
particulars, and. carry a faint memory of the argument 
or general design of the chapter,; but he is not less 
welcome, and he leaves the reader with a relish and a 
necessity for completing his studies* Many examples 
might be cited of nervous expression and happy allusion, 
that indicate a poet and an orator, though he is not 
ambitious of these titles, and cleaves to the security 
of prose narrative, and only shows his intellectual, 
sympathy with these ; yet I cannot forbear to cite 
one or two sentences which hone who reads them will 
forget. In treating of the style of the Pythian Oracle, 
he says : — 

" Do you not observe, some one will say, what a 
grace there is in Sappho's measures, and how they 
delight and tickle the ears and fancies of the hearers ? 
Whereas the Sibyl, with her frantic grimaces, uttering 
sentences altogether thoughtful and serious, neither 
fucused nor perfumed, continues her voice a thousand 
years through the favour of the Divinity that speaks 
within her." 

Another gives an insight into his mystic tendencies : — 

" Early this morning, asking Epaminondas about the 
manner of Lysis' s burial, I found that Lysis had taught 
him as far as the incommunicable mysteries of our sect, 
and that the same Daemon that waited on Lysis, pre- 
sided over him, if I can guess at the pilot from the 
sailing of the ship. The paths of life are large, but in 
few are men directed by the Daemons. When Theanor 
had said this t he looked attentively on Epaminondas, 
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as if he designed a fresh search into his nature and 
inclinations." 

And here is his sentiment on superstition, somewhat 
condensed in Lord Bacon's citation of it : "I had 
rather a great deal that men should say, there was no 
such man at all as Plutarch, than that they should say 
that there was one Plutarch that would eat up his 
children as soon as they were born, as the poets speak 
of Saturn." 

The chapter " On Fortune " should be read by poets, 
and other wise men ; and the vigour of his pen appears 
in the chapter " Whether the Athenians were more 
Warlike or Learned," and in his attack upon Usurers. 

There is, of course, a wide difference of time in the 
writing of these discourses, and so in their merit. Many 
of them are mere sketches or notes for chapters in 
preparation, which were never digested or finished. 
Many are notes for disputations in the lecture-room. 
His poor indignation against Herodotus was perhaps 
a youthful prize essay : it appeared to me captious 
and laboured ; or perhaps, at a rhetorician's school, 
the subject of Herodotus being the lesson of the day, 
Plutarch was appointed by lot to take the adverse side. 

The plain-speaking of Plutarch, as of the ancient 
writers generally, coming from the habit of writing 
for one sex only, has a great gain for brevity, and, in 
our new tendencies of civilization, may tend to correct 
a false delicacy. 

We are always interested in the man who treats 
the intellect well. We expect it from the philosopher, 
— from Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza and Kant ; but we 
know that metaphysical studies in any but minds of 
large horizon and incessant inspiration have their 
dangers. One asks sometimes whether a metaphysician 
can treat the intellect well. The central fact is the 
superhuman intelligence, pouring into us from its un- 
known fountain, to be received with religious awe, and 
defended from any mixture of our will. But this high 
Muse comes and goes ; and the danger is that, when the 
Muse is wanting, the student is prone to supply its 
place with microscopic subtleties and logomachy. It 
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is fatal to spiritual health to lose your admiration. 
" Let others wrangle," said St. Augustine ; " I will 
wonder." Plato and Plotinus are enthusiasts, who 
honour the race; but the logic of the sophists and 
materialists, whether Greek or French, fills us with 
disgust. Whilst we expect this awe and reverence of 
the spiritual power from the philosopher in his closet, 
we praise it in the man of the world ; — the man who 
lives on quiet terms with existing institutions, yet 
indicates his perception of these high oracles ; as do 
Plutarch, Montaigne, Hume and Goethe. These 
men lift themselves at once from the vulgar and are 
not the parasites of wealth. Perhaps they sometimes 
compromise, go out to dine, make and take compli- 
ments ; but they keep open the source of wisdom and 
health. Plutarch is uniformly true to this centre. 
He had not lost his wonder. He is a pronounced 
idealist, who does not hesitate to say, like another 
Berkeley, " Matter is itself privation ; " and again, 
" The Sun is the cause that all men are ignorant of 
Apollo, by sense withdrawing the rational intellect 
from that which is, to that which appears." He thinks 
that " souls are naturally endowed with the faculty 
of prediction ; " he delights in memory, with its miracu- 
lous power of resisting time. He thinks that " Alex- 
ander invaded Persia with greater assistance from 
Aristotle than from his father Philip." He thinks that 
" he who has ideas of his own is a bad judge of another 
man's, it being true that the Eleans would be the most 
proper judges of the Olympic games, were no Eleans 
gamesters." He says of Socrates, that he endeavoured 
to bring reason and things together, and make truth 
consist with sober sense. He wonders with Plato at 
that nail of pain and pleasure which fastens the body 
to the mind. The mathematics give him unspeakable 
pleasure, but he chiefly liked that proportion which 
teaches us to account that which is just, equal ; and 
not that which is equal, just. 

Of philosophy he is more interested in the results 
than in the method. He has a just instinct of the 
presence of a master, and prefers to sit as a scholar 
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with Plato, than as a disputant ; and, true to his prac- 
tical character, he wishes the philosopher not to hide 
in a corner, but to commend himself to men of public 
regards and ruling genius : " for, if he once possess 
such a man with principles of honour and religion, he 
takes a compendious method, by doing good to one, to 
oblige a great part of mankind.." Tis a temperance, 
not an eclecticism, which makes him adverse to the 
severe Stoic, or the Gymnosophist, or Diogenes, or any 
other extremist. That vice of theirs shall not hinder 
him from citing any good word they chance to drop. 
He is an eclectic in such sense as Montaigne was, — 
willing to be an expectant, not a dogmatist. 

In many of these chapters it is easy to infer the 
relation between the Greek philosophers and those who 
came to them for instruction. This teaching was no 
play nor routine, but strict, sincere and affectionate. 
The part of each of the class is as important as that of 
the master. They are like the base-ball players, to 
whom the pitcher, the bat, the catcher and the scout 
are equally important. And Plutarch thought, with 
Ariston, " that neither a bath nor a lecture served any 
purpose, unless they were purgative/' Plutarch has 
such a keen pleasure in realities that he has none in 
verbal disputes ; he is impatient of sophistry, and 
despises the Epkharmian disputations : as, that he who 
ran in debt yesterday owes nothing to-day, as being 
another man ; so, he that was yesterday invited to 
supper, the next night comes an unbidden guest, for 
that he is quite another person. 

Except as historical curiosities, little can be said 
in behalf of the scientific value of the " Opinions of 
the Philosophers/' the " Questions " and the " Sym- 
posiacs." They are, for the most part, very crude opin- 
ions ; many of them so puerile that one would believe 
that Plutarch in his haste adopted the notes of his 
younger auditors, some of them jocosely mis-reporting 
the dogma of the professor, who laid them aside as 
memoranda for future revision, which he never gave, 
and they were posthumously published. Now and 
then there are hints of superior science. You may cull 
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from this record of barbarous guesses of shepherds and 
travellers, statements that are predictions of facts 
estaiilished in modern science. Usually, when Thales, 
Anaximenes or Anaximander are quoted, it is really 
a. good judgment. The explanation of the rainbow, 
jof the floods of the Nile, and of the femora, etc., are just ; 
and the bad guesses are not worse than many of Lord 
Bacon's. 

His Natural History is that of a lover and poet, and 
not of a physicist. His humanity stooped affection- 
ately to trace the virtues which he loved in the animals 
also. " Knowing and not knowing is the affirmative 
or negative of the dog ; knowing you is to be your 
friend; not knowing you, your enemy." He quotes 
Thucydides, saying that " not the desire of honour only 
never grows old, but much less also the inclination to 
society and affection to the State, which continue even 
in ants and bees to the very last." 

But, though curious in the questions of the schools 
on the nature and genesis of things, his extreme interest 
in every trait of character, and his broad humanity, 
lead him constantly to Morals, to the study of the 
Beautiful and Good. Hence his love of heroes, his 
rule of life, and his clear convictions of the high destiny 
of the souL La Harpe said that " Plutarch is the 
genius the most naturally moral that ever existed." 

'Tis almost inevitable to compare Plutarch with 
Seneca, who, born fifty years earlier, was for mainy 
years his contemporary, though they never met, and 
their writings were perhaps unknown to each other. 
Plutarch is genial, with an endless interest in all human 
and divine things ; Seneca, a professional philosopher, 
a writer of sentences, and, though he keep a sublime 
path, is less interesting, because less humane ; and when 
we have shut his book, we forget to open it again. There 
is a certain violence in his opinions, and want of sweet- 
ness. He lacks the sympathy of Plutarch. He is 
tiresome through perpetual didactics. He is not 
happily living. Cannot the simple lover of truth 
enjoy the virtues of those he meets, and the virtues 
suggested by them, so to find himself at some timp 
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purely contented ? Seneca was still more a man of the 
world than Plutarch; and, by his conversation with 
the Court of Nero, and his own skill, like Voltaire's, 
of living with men of business and emulating their 
address in affairs by great accumulation of his own 
property, learned to temper his philosophy with facts. 
He ventured far, — apparently too far, — for so keen a 
conscience as he inly had. Yet we owe to that wonder- 
ful moralist illustrious maxims ; as if the scarlet vices 
of the times of Nero had the natural effect of driving 
virtue to its loftiest antagonisms. " Seneca," says 
L'Estrange, " was a pagan Christian, and is very good 
reading for our Christian pagans." He was Buddhist 
in his cold abstract virtue, with a certain impassibility 
beyond humanity. He called pity, " that fault of 
narrow souls." Yet what noble words we owe to him : 
*' God divided man into men, that they might help 
each other ; " and again, " The good man differs from 
God in nothing but duration." His thoughts are ex- 
cellent, if only he had the right to say them. Plutarch, 
meantime, with every virtue under heaven, thought it 
the top of wisdom to philosophize, yet not appear to do 
it, and to reach in mirth the same ends which the most 
serious are proposing. 

Plutarch thought " truth to be the greatest good 
that man can receive, and the goodliest blessing that 
God can give." " When you are persuaded in your 
mind that you cannot either offer or perform anything 
more agreeable to the gods than the entertaining a 
right notion of them, you will then avoid superstition 
as a no less evil than atheism." He cites Euripides to 
affirm, ""If gods do aught dishonest, they are no gods," 
and the memorable words of Antigone, in Sophocles, 
concerning the moral sentiment : — 

" For neither now nor yesterday began 
These thoughts, which have been ever, nor yet can 
A man be found who their first entrance knew." 

His faith in the immortality of the soul is another 

measure of his deep humanity. He reminds his friends 

hat the Delphic oracles have given several answers 
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the same in substance as that formerly given to Corax 
the Naxian : — 

4i It sounds profane impiety 
To teach tnat human souls e'er die." 

He believes that the doctrine of the Divine Providence, 
and that of the immortality of the soul, rest on one and 
the same basis. He thinks it impossible either that a 
man beloved of the gods should not be happy, or that 
a wise and just man should not be beloved of the gods. 
To him the Epicureans are hateful, who held that the 
soul perishes when it is separated from the body. " The 
soul, incapable of death, suffers in the same manner in 
the body, as birds that are kept in a cage." He believes 
" that the souls of infants pass immediately into a 
better and more divine state/' 

I can easily believe that an anxious soul may find in 
Plutarch's chapter called " Pleasure not attainable by 
Epicurus," and his " Letter to his Wife Timoxena," a 
more sweet and reassuring argument on the immortality 
than in the Phaedo of Plato ; for Plutarch always 
addresses the question on the human side, and not on 
the metaphysical; as Walter Scott took hold of boys 
and young men, in England and America, and through 
them of their fathers. His grand perceptions of duty 
lead him to his stern delight in heroism ; a stoic resist- 
ance to low indulgence ; to a fight with fortune ; a 
regard for truth ; his love of Sparta, and of heroes like 
Aristides, Phocion, and Cato. He insists that the highest 
good is in action. He thinks that the inhabitants of 
Asia came to be vassals to one only for not having 
been able to pronounce one syllable ; which is, No. So 
keen is his sense of allegiance to right reason, that he 
makes a fight against Fortune whenever she is named. 
At Rome he thinks her wings were clipped : she stood 
no longer on a ball, but on a cube as large as Italy. 
He thinks it was by superior virtue that Alexander 
won his battles in Asia and Africa, and the Greeks 
theirs against Persia. 

But this Stoic in his fight with Fortune, with vices, 
effeminacy and indolence, is gentle as a woman whet 
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other strings are touched. He is the most amiable of 
men. " To erect a trophy in the soul against anger 
is that which none but a great and victorious puissance 
is able to achieve." — " Anger turns the mind out of 
doors, and bolts the door. ,, He has a tenderness 
almost to tears when he writes on " Friendship," on 
the " Training of Children/' and on the " Love of 
Brothers." " There is no treasure," he says, " parents 
can give to their children, like a brother ; 'tis a friend 
given by nature, a gift nothing can supply ; once lost, 
not to be replaced. The Arcadian prophet, of whom 
Herodotns speaks, was obliged to make a wooden foot 
in place of that which had been chopped off, A 
brother, embroiled with his brother, going to seek in 
the street a stranger who can take his place, resembles 
him who will cut off his foot to give himself one of wood." 

All his judgments are noble. He thought, with 
Epicurus, that it is more delightful to do than to receive 
a kindness. " This courteous, gentle, and benign dis- 
position and behaviour is not so acceptable, so obliging 
or delightful to any of those with whom we converse, 
as it is to those who have it." There is really no limit 
to his bounty : " It would be generous to lend our 
eyes and ears, nay, if possible, our reason and fortitude 
to others, whilst we are idle or asleep." His excessive 
and' fanciful humanity reminds one of Charles Lamb, 
whilst it much exceeds him. When the guests are 
gone, he " would leave one lamp burning, only as a sign 
of the respect he bore to fires, for nothing so resembles 
an animal as fire. It is moved and nourished by itself, 
and by its brightness, like the soul, discovers and makes 
everything apparent, and in its quenching shows some 
power that seems to proceed from a vital principle, for 
it makes a noise and resists, like an animal dying, or 
violently slaughtered ; " and he praises the Romans, 
who, when the feast was over, " dealt well with the lamps, 
and did not take away the nourishment they had given, 
but permitted them to live and shine by it." 

I can almost regret that the learned editor of the 
present republication has not preserved, if only as a 
piece of history, the preface of Mr. Morgan, the editor 
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and in part writer of this Translation of 1718, In his 
dedication of the work to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Wm. Wake, he tells the Primate that " Plutarch was the 
wisest man of his age, and, if he had been a Christian, 
one of the best too ; but it was his severe fate to flourish 
in those days of ignorance, which, 'tis a favourable opinion 
to hope thai the Almighty will sometime wink at; that 
our souls may be with these philosophers together in the 
same state of bliss. }i The puzzle in the worthy trans- 
lator's mind between his theology and his reason well 
reappears in the puzzle of his sentence. 

I know that the chapter of " Apothegms of Noble 
Commanders " is rejected by some critics as not a 
genuine work of Plutarch ; but the matter is good, 
and is so agreeable to his taste and genius, that if he 
had found it, he would have adopted it. If he did not 
compile the piece, many, perhaps most of the anecdotes 
were already scattered in his works. If I do not lament 
that a work not his should be ascribed to him, I regret 
that he should have suffered such destruction of his own. 
What a trilogy is lost to mankind in his lives of Scipio, 
Epaminondas, and Pindar ! 

His delight in magnanimity and self-sacrifice has 
made his : books, like Homer's Iliad, a bible for heroes ; 
and wherever the Cid is relished, the legends of Arthur, 
Saxon Alfred, and Richard the Lion-hearted, Robert 
Bruce, Sidney, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Cromwell, 
Nelson, Bonaparte, and Walter Scott's Chronicles in 
prose or verse, — there will Plutarch, who told the 
story of Leonidas, of Agesilaus, of Aristides, Phocion, 
Themistocles, Demosthenes, Epaminondas, Caesar, Cato 
and the rest, sit as the bestower of the crown of noble 
knighthood, and laureate of the ancient world. 

The chapters " On the Fortune of Alexander," in 
the " Morals," aire an important appendix to the portrait 
in the " Lives." The union in Alexander of sublime 
courage with the refinement of his pure tastes, 
making him the carrier of civilization into the East, 
are in the spirit of the ideal hero, and endeared him 
to Plutarch. That prince kept Homer's poems not 
only for himself under his pillow in his tent, but carried 
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these for the delight of the Persian youth, and made 
them acquainted also with the tragedies of Euripides 
and Sophocles. He persuaded the Sogdians not to 
kill, but to cherish their aged parents ; the Persians 
to reverence, not marry their mothers ; the Scythians 
to bury, and not eat their dead parents. What a fruit 
and fitting monument of his best days was his city 
Alexandria, to be the birthplace or home of Plotinus, 
St. Augustine, Synesius, Posidonius, Ammonius, Jamb- 
Hchus, Porphyry, Origen, Aratus, Apollonius and 
Apuleius. 

If Plutarch delighted in heroes, and held the balance 
between the severe Stoic and the indulgent Epicurean, 
his humanity shines not less in his intercourse with his 
personal friends. He was a genial host and guest, and 
delighted in bringing chosen companions to the supper- 
table. He knew the laws of conversation and the laws 
of good-fellowship quite as well as Horace, and has set 
them down with such candour and grace as to make 
them good reading to-day. The guests not invited 
to a private board by the entertainer, but introduced 
by a guest as his companions, the Greeks called shadows ; 
and the question is debated whether it was civil to bring 
them, and he treats it candidly, but concludes : " There- 
fore, when I make an invitation, since it is hard to break 
the custom of the place, I give my guests leave to 
bring shadows ; but when I myself am invited as a 
shadow, I assure you I refuse to g;o." He has an 
objection to the introduction of music at feasts. He 
thought it wonderful that a man having a muse in his 
own breast, and all the pleasantness that would fit an 
entertainment, would have pipes and harps play, and 
by that external noise destroy all the sweetness that 
was proper and his own. 

I cannot close these notes without expressing my 
sense of the valuable service which the Editor has 
rendered to his Author and to his readers. Professor 
Goodwin is a silent benefactor to the book, wherever 
I have compared the editions. I did not know how 
careless and vicious in parts the old book was, until, 
in recent reading of the old text, on coming on anything 
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absurd or unintelligible, I referred to the new text and 
found a clear and accurate statement in its place. It 
is the vindication of Plutarch. The correction is not 
only of names of authors and of places grossly altered 
or misspelled, but of unpardonable liberties taken by 
the translators, whether from negligence or freak. 

One proof of Plutarch's skill as a writer is that he 
bears translation so well. In spite of its carelessness 
and manifold faults, which, I doubt not, have tried 
the patience of its present learned editor and corrector, 
I yet confess my enjoyment of this old version, for its 
vigorous English style. The work of some forty or 
fifty University men, some of them imperfect in their 
Greek, it is a monument of the English language at a 
period of singular vigour and freedom of style. I hope 
the Commission of the Philological Society in London, 
charged with the duty of preparing a Critical Dictionary, 
will not overlook these volumes, which might show the 
wealth of their tongue to greater advantage than many 
books of more renown as models. It runs through the 
whole scale of conversation in the street, the market, the 
coffee-house, the law courts, the palace, the college and 
the church. There are, no doubt, many vulgar phrases, 
and many blunders of the printer ; but it is the speech 
of business and conversation, and in every tone, from 
lowest to highest. 

We owe to these translators many sharp perceptions 
of the wit and humour of their author, sometimes even 
to the adding of the point. I notice one, which, al- 
though the translator has justified his rendering in a 
note, the severer criticism of the Editor has not retained. 
" Were there not a sun, we might, for all the other 
stars, pass our days in the Reverend Dark, as Heraclitus 
calls it." I find a humour in the phrase which might 
well excuse its doubtful accuracy. 

It is a service to our Republic to publish a book that 
can force ambitious young men, before they mount the 
platform of the county conventions, to read the " Laconic 
Apothegms " and the " Apothegms of Great Command- 
ers." If we could keep the secret, and communicate 
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it only to a few chosen aspirants, we might confide that, 
by this noble infiltration, they would easily carry the 
victory over all competitors. But, as it was the desire 
of these old patriots to fill with their majestic spirit all 
Sparta or Rome, and not a few leaders only, we hasten 
to offer them to the American people. 

Plutarch's popularity will return in rapid cycles. 
If over-read in this decade, so that his anecdotes and 
opinions become commonplace, and to-day's novelties 
are sought for variety, his sterling values will presently 
recall the eye and thought of the best minds, and his 
books will be reprinted and read anew by coming 
generations. And thus Plutarch will be perpetually 
rediscovered from time to time as long as books last 
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WALTER SCOTT. ' 

^TT^HE memory of Sir Walter Scott is dear to this Society, 
1 of which he was for ten years an Honorary Member. 
Ifonly as an eminent antiquary who has shed light on 
the history of Europe and of the English race, he had 
high claims to our regard. But to the rare tribute of a 
centennial anniversary of his birthday, which we gladly 
join with Scotland and indeed with Europe to keep, he 
is not less entitled, — perhaps he alone among the literary 
men of this century is entitled, — by the exceptional debt 
which all English-speaking men have gladly owed to his 
character and genius. I think no modern writer has 
inspired his readers with such affection to his own 
personality. I can well remember as far back as when 
" The Lord of the Isles " was first republished in Boston, 
in 1815,— my own and my school-fellows' joy in the 
book. " Marmion " and " The Lay " had gone before, 
but we were then learning to spell. In the face of the 
later novels, we still claim that his poetry is the delight 
of boys. But this means that when we re-open these old 
books we all consent to be boys again. We tread over 
eur youthful grounds with joy. Critics have found them 
to be only rhymed prose. But I believe that many of 
those who read them in youth, when, later, they come 
to dismiss finally their school-days' library, will make 
some fond exception for Scott as for Byron, 

It is easy to see the origin of his poems. His own ear 
had been charmed by old ballads crooned by Scottish 
dames at firesides, and written down from their lips by 
antiquaries ; and, finding them now outgrown and dis- 
honoured by the new culture, he attempted to dignify 
and adapt them to the times in which he lived. Just 
so much thought, so much picturesque detail in dialogue 
or description as the old ballad required, so much sup- 
pression of details and leaping to the event, he would 
keep and use, but without any ambition to write a high 

1 Speech at the Massachusetts Historical Society on the Centenary 
of Sir Walter's birth, Aug. 15, 187 1. Reprinted from the Proceedings* 
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poem after a classic model. He made no pretension to 
the lofty style of Spenser, or Milton, or Wordsworth. 
Compared with their purified songs, purified of all 
ephemeral colour or material, his were vers de society 
But he had the skill proper to vers de socieVe*, — skill to fit 
his verse to his topic, and not to write solemn pentameters 
alike on a hero or a spaniel. His good sense probably 
elected the ballad to make his audience larger. He 
apprehended in advance the immense enlargement of 
the reading public, which almost dates from the era of 
his books, — which his books and Byron's inaugurated; 
and which, though until then unheard of, has become 
familiar to the present time. 

If the success of his poems, however large, was partial, 
that of his novels was complete. The tone of strength 
in " Waverley " at once announced the master, and was 
more than justified by the superior genius of the follow- 
ing romances, up to the " Bride of Lammermoor," 
which almost goes back to .SSschylus for a counterpart, 
as a painting of Fate, — leaving on every reader the 
impression of the highest and purest tragedy. 

His power on the public mind rests on the singular 
union of two influences. By nature, by his reading and 
taste an aristocrat, in a time and country which easily 
gave him that bias, he had the virtues and graces of that 
class, and by his eminent humanity and his love of 
labour escaped its harm. He saw in the English Church 
the symbol and seal of all social order ; in the historical 
aristocracy the benefits to the State which Burke 
claimed for it ; and in his own reading and research, 
such store of legend and renown as won his imagination 
to their cause. Not less his eminent humanity delighted 
in the sense and virtue and wit of the common people. 
In his own household and neighbours he found charac- 
ters and pets of humble class, with whom he established 
the best relation, — small farmers and tradesmen, 
shepherds, fishermen, gipsies, j>easant-girls, crones, — 
and came with these into real ties of mutual help and 
good -will. From these originals he drew so genially 
his Jeanie Deans, his Dinmonts and Edie Ochiltrees, 
Caleb Balderstones and Fairservices, Cuddie Headriggs, 
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Dominies, Meg Merrilies and Jenny Rintherouts, full of 
life and reality ; making these, too, the pivots on which 
the plots of his stories turn ; and meantime without one 
word of brag of this discernment, — nay, this extreme 
sympathy reaching down to every beggar and beggar's 
dog, and horse and cow. In the number and variety 
of his characters he approaches Shakespeare. Other 
painters in verse or prose have thrown into literature 
a few type-figures ; as Cervantes, Defoe, Richardson, 
Goldsmith, Sterne and Fielding; but Scott portrayed 
with equal strength and success every figure in his 
crowded company. 

His strong good sense saved him from the faults and 
foibles incident to poets, — from nervous egotism, sham 
modesty, or jealousy. He played ever a manly part. 
With such a fortune and such a genius, we should look 
to see what heavy toll the Fates took of him, as of 
Rousseau or- Voltaire, of Swift or Byron. But no : he 
had no insanity, or vice, or blemish. He was a 
thoroughly upright, wise and great-hearted man, equal 
to whatever event or fortune should try him. Disasters 
only drove him to immense exertion. What an orna- 
ment and safeguard is humour ! Far better than wit for 
a poet and writer. It is a genius itself, and so defends 
from the insanities. 

Under what rare conjunction of stars was this man 
born, that, wherever he lived, he found superior men, 
passed all his life in the best company, and still found 
himself the best of the best ! He was apprenticed at 
Edinburgh to a Writer to the Signet, and became a 
Writer to the Signet, and found himself in his youth 
and manhood and age in the society of Mackintosh, 
Horner, Jeffrey, Playfair, Dugald Stewart, Sydney 
Smith, Leslie, Sir William Hamilton, Wilson, Hogg, 
De Quincey, — to name only some of his literary 
neighbours. 
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DEMONOLOGY. 1 

THE name Demonology covers dreams, omens, 
coincidences, luck, sortilege, magic, and other 
experiences which shun rather than court inquiry, and 
deserve notice chiefly because every man has usually 
in a lifetime two or three hints in this kind which are 
specially impressive to him. They also shed light on 
our structure. 

The witchcraft of sleep divides with truth the empire 
of our lives. This soft enchantress visits two children 
lying locked in each other's arms, and carries them 
asunder by wide spaces of land and sea, and wide 
intervals of time : — 

" There lies a sleeping city, God of dreams 1 
What an unreal and fantastic world 
Is going on below ! 

Within the sweep of yon encircling wall 
How many a large creation of the night, 
Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy, transitory groups, 
Finds room to rise, and never feels the crowd. " 

'Tis superfluous to think of the dreams of multitudes, 
the astonishment remains that one should dream; 
that we should resign so quietly this deifying Reason, 
and become the theatre of delirious shows, wherein 
time, space, persons, cities, animals, should dance before 
us in merry and mad confusion ; a delicate creation 
outdoing the prime and flower of actual nature, antic 
comedy alternating with horrid pictures. Sometimes 
the forgotten companions of childhood reappear : — 

" They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead, 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday : " — 

or we seem busied for hours and days in peregrinations 

1 From the North American Review > March 1877. 
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over seas and lands, in earnest dialogues, strenuous 
actions for nothings and absurdities, cheated by spectral 
jokes and waking suddenly with ghastly laughter, to 
be rebuked by the cold, lonely, silent midnight, and to 
rake with confusion in memory among the gibbering 
nonsense to find the motive of this contemptible cacjiin- 
nation. Dreams are jealous of being remembered; 
they dissipate instantly and angrily if you try to hold 
them. When newly awaked from lively dreams, we 
are so near them, still agitated by them, still in their 
sphere, — give us one syllable, one feature, one hint, 
and we should repossess the whole ; hours of this 
strange entertainment would come trooping back to 
us ; but we cannot get our hand on the first link or 
fibre, and the whole is lost. There is a strange wilfulness 
in the speed with which it disperses and baffles our grasp. 

A dislocation seems to be the foremost trait of dreams. 
A painful imperfection almost always attends them. 
The fairest forms, the most noble and excellent persons, 
are deformed by some pitiful and insane circumstance. 
The very landscape and scenery in a dream seem not 
to fit us, but like a coat or cloak of some other person 
to overlap and encumber the wearer ; so is the ground, 
the road, the house, in dreams, too long or too short, 
and if it served no other purpose would show us how 
accurately nature fits man awake. 

There is one memory of waking and another of sleep. 
In our dreams the same scenes and fancies are many 
times associated, and that too, it would seem, for years. 
In sleep one shall travel certain roads in stage-coaches 
or gigs, which he recognizes as familiar, and has dreamed 
that ride a dozen times ; or shall walk alone in familiar 
fields and meadows, which road or which meadow in 
waking hours he never looked upon. This feature of 
dreams deserves the more attention from its singular 
resemblance to that obscure yet startling experience 
which almost every person confesses in daylight, that 
particular passages of conversation and action have 
occurred to him in the same order before, whether 
dreaming or waking ; a suspicion that they have been 
with precisely these persons in precisely this room, 
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and heard precisely this dialogue, at some former hour, 
they know not when. 

Animals have been called " the dreams of nature." 
Perhaps for a conception of their consciousness we may 
go to our own dreams. In a dream we have the in- 
stinctive obedience, the same torpidity of the highest 
power, the same unsurprised assent to the monstrous 
as these metamorphosed men exhibit. Our thoughts 
in a stable or in a menagerie, on the other hand, may 
well remind us of our dreams. What compassion do 
these imprisoning forms awaken ! You may catch 
the glance of a dog sometimes which lays a kind of 
claim to sympathy and brotherhood. What ! some- 
what of me down there ? Does he know it ? Can he 
too, as I, go out of himself, see himself, perceive relations ? 
We fear lest the poor brute should gain one dreadful 
glimpse of his condition, should learn in some moment 
the tough limitations of this fettering organization. 
It was in this glance that Ovid got the hint of his 
metamorphoses ; Kalidasa of his transmigration of souls. 
For these fables are our own thoughts carried out. 
What keeps those wild tales in circulation for thousands 
of years ? What but the wild fact to which they 
suggest some approximation of theory ? Nor is the fact 
quite solitary, for in varieties of our own species where 
organization seems to predominate over the genius of 
man, in Kalmuck or Malay or Flathead Indian, we are 
sometimes pained by the same f eeling ; and sometimes 
too the sharp-witted prosperous white man awakens 
it. In a mixed assembly we have chanced to see not 
only a glance of Abdiel, so grand and keen, but also 
in other faces the features of the mink, of the bull, of the 
rat, and the barn-door fowl. You think, could the man 
overlook his own condition, he could not be restrained 
from suicide. 

Dreams have a poetic integrity and truth. This 
limbo and dust-hole of thought is presided over by 
a certain reason, too. Their extravagance from nature 
is yet within a higher nature. They seem to us to 
suggest a certain abundance and fluency of thought not 
familiar to the waking experience. They pique us by 
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independence of us, yet we know ourselves in this mad 
crowd, and owe to dreams a kind of divination and 
wisdom. My dreams are not me ; they are not Nature, 
or the Not-me : they are both. They have a double 
consciousness, at once sub- and ob-jective. We call 
the phantoms that rise, the creation of our fancy, but 
they act like mutineers, and fire on their commander ; 
showing that every act, every thought, every cause, is 
bi-polar, and in the act is contained the counteraction. 
If I strike, I am struck ; if I chase, I am pursued. 

Wise and sometimes terrible hints shall in them 
be thrown to the man out of a quite unknown intel- 
ligence. He shall be startled two or three times in his 
life by the justice as well as the significance of this 
phantasmagoria. Once or twice the conscious fetters 
shall seem to be unlocked, and a freer utterance attained. 
A prophetic character in all ages has haunted them; 
our dreams show like the sequel of waking knowledge. 
The visions of the night bear some kindred to the visions 
of the day. They are the maturation often of opinions 
not consciously carried out to statements, but whereof 
we already possessed the elements. Thus, when awake, 
I know the character of Rupert, but do not think what 
he may do. In dreams I see him engaged in certain 
actions which seem preposterous,— out of all fitness. He 
is hostile, he is cruel, he is frightful, he is a poltroon. It 
turns out prophecy a year later. But it was already 
in my mind as character, and the sibyl dreams merely 
embodied it in fact. Why then should not symptoms, 
auguries, forebodings be, and, as one said, the moanings 
of the spirit ? 

We are let by this experience into the high region 
of Cause, and acquainted with the identity of very 
unlike-seeming effects. We learn that actions whose 
turpitude is very differently reputed proceed from one 
and the same affection. Sleep takes off the costume of 
circumstance, arms us with terrible freedom, so that 
every will rushes to a deed. A skilful man reads his 
dreams for his self-knowledge ; yet not the details, 
but the quality. What part does he play in them, — 
a cheerful, manly part, or a poor drivelling part ? 
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However monstrous and grotesque their apparitions, 
they have a substantial truth. The same remark 
may be extended to the omens and coincidences which 
may have astonished us. Of all it is true that the 
reason of them is always latent in the individual. Goethe 
said : " These whimsical pictures, inasmuch as they 
originate from us, may well have an analogy with our 
whole life and fate." 

The soul contains in itself the event that shall 
presently befall it, for the event is only the actualizing 
of its thoughts. It is no wonder that particular dreams 
and presentiments should fall out and be prophetic. 
The fallacy consists in selecting a few insignificant 
hints when all are inspired with the same sense. Every 
man goes through the world attended with innumerable 
facts prefiguring (yes, distinctly announcing) his fate, if 
only eyes of sufficient heed and illumination were fastened 
on the sign. The sign is always there, if only the eye were 
also ; just as under every tree in the speckled sunshine 
and shade no man notices that every spot of light is 
a perfect image of the sun, until in some hour the moon 
eclipses the luminary ; and then first we notice that 
the spots of light have become crescents, or annular, 
and correspond to the changed figure of the sun. Things 
are significant enough, Heaven knows ; but the seer of 
the sign, — where is he ? We doubt not a man's fortune 
may be read in the lines of his hand, by palmistry ; in 
the lines of his face, by physiognomy ; in the outlines 
of the skull, by craniology : the lines are all there, 
but the reader waits. The long waves indicate to the 
instructed mariner that there is no near land in the 
direction from which they come. Belzoni describes 
the three marks which led him to dig for a door to the 
pyramid of Ghizeh. What thousands had beheld the 
same spot for so many ages, and seen no three 
marks ! 

Secret analogies tie together the remotest parts of 
nature, as the atmosphere of a summer morning is filled 
with innumerable gossamer threads running in every 
direction, revealed by the beams of the rising sun. All 
life, all creation, is tell-tale and betraying. A man 
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reveals himself in every glance and step and movement 
and rest : — 

"Head with foot hath private amity, and both with moons and tides. " 

Not a mathematical axiom but is a moral rule. The 
jest and byword to an intelligent ear extends its mean- 
ing to the soul and to all time. Indeed, all productions 
of man are so anthropomorphous that not possibly 
can he invent any fable that shall not have a deep moral 
and be true in senses and to an extent never intended 
by the inventor. Thus all the bravest tales of Homer 
and the poets, modern philosophers can explain with 
profound judgment of law and state and ethics. Lucian 
has an idle tale that Pancrates, journeying from Memphis 
to Coppus, and wanting a servant, took a door-bar 
and pronounced over it magical words, and it stood 
up and brought him water, and turned a spit, and 
carried bundles, doing all the work of a slave. What 
is this but a prophecy of the progress of art ? For 
Pancrates write Watt or Fulton, and for " magical 
words " write " steam ; " and do they not make an 
iron bar and half a dozen wheels do the work, not of 
one, but of a thousand skilful mechanics ? 

In times most credulous of these fancies the sense 
was always met and the superstition rebuked by the 
grave spirit of reason and humanity. ' When Hector 
is told that the omens are unpropitious, he replies, — 

"One omen is the best, to fight for one's country." 

Euripides said, " He is not the best prophet who guesses 
well, and he is not the wisest man whose guess turns 
out well in the event, but he who, whatever the event 
be, takes reason and probability for his guide." 

" Swans, horses, dogs and dragons/' says Plutarch, 
" we distinguish as sacred, and vehicles of the Divine fore- 
sight, and yet we cannot believe that men are sacred and 
favourites of Heaven.' ' The poor shipmaster discovered 
a sound theology, when in the storm at sea he made 
his prayer to Neptune, " O God, thou mayst save me 
if thou wilt, and if thou wilt thou mayst destroy me : 
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but, however, I will steer my rudder true." Let me 
add one more example of the same good sense, in a 
story quoted out of Hecateus of Abdera : — 

" As I was once travelling by the Red Sea, there 
was one among the horsemen that attended us named 
Masollam, a brave and strong man, and according to 
the testimony of all the Greeks and barbarians, a very 
skilful archer. Now while the whole multitude was on 
the way, an augur called out to them to stand still, 
and this man inquired the reason of their halting. The 
augur showed him a bird, and told him, ' If that bird 
remained where he was, it would be better for them 
all to remain ; if he flew on, they might proceed ; but 
if he flew back they must return.' The Jew said nothing, 
but bent his bow and shot the bird to the ground. This 
act offended the augur and some others, and they began 
to utter imprecations against the Jew. But he replied, 
' Wherefore ? Why are you so foolish as to take care 
of this unfortunate bird ? How could this fowl give 
us any wise directions respecting our journey, when he 
could not save his own life ? Had he known anything 
of futurity, he would not have come here to be killed 
by the arrow of Masollam the Jew/ 



* a 



It is not the tendency of our times to ascribe import- 
ance to whimsical pictures of sleep, or to omens. But 
the faith in peculiar and alien power takes another form 
in the modern mind, much more resembling the ancient 
doctrine of the guardian genius. The belief that 
particular individuals are attended by a good fortune 
which makes them desirable associates in any enterprise 
of uncertain success, exists not only among those who 
take part in political and military projects, but in- 
fluences all joint action of* commerce and affairs, and 
a corresponding assurance in the individuals so dis- 
tinguished meets and justifies the expectation of others 
by a boundless self - trust. " I have a lucky hand, 
sir," said Napoleon to his hesitating Chancellor; 
" those on whom I lay it are fit for anything." This 
faith is familiar in one form, — that often a certain 
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abdication of prudence and foresight is an element of 
success ; that children and young persons come off 
safe from casualties that would have proved dangerous 
to wiser people. We do not think the young will be 
forsaken ; but he is fast approaching the age when the 
sub-miraculous external protection and leading are 
withdrawn and he is committed to his own care. The 
young man takes a leap in the dark and alights safe. 
As he comes into manhood he remembers passages and 
persons that seem, as he looks at them now, to have 
been supernaturally deprived of injurious influence on 
him. His eyes were holden that he could not see. 
But he learns that such risks he may no longer run. He 
observes, with pain, not that he incurs mishap here and 
there, but that his genius, whose invisible benevolence 
was tower and shield to him, is no longer present and 
active. 

In the popular belief, ghosts are a selecting tribe, 
avoiding millions, speaking to one. In our traditions, 
fairies, angels and saints show the like favouritism ; 
so do the agents and the means of magic, as sorcerers 
and amulets. This faith in a doting power, so easily 
sliding into the current belief everywhere, and, in the 
particular of lucky days and fortunate persons, as 
frequent in America to-day as the faith in incantations 
and philtres was in old Rome, or the wholesome potency 
of the sign of the cross in modern Rome, — this supposed 
power runs athwart the recognized agencies, natural 
and moral, which science and religion explore. Heeded 
though it be in many actions and partnerships, it is 
not the power to which we build churches, or make 
liturgies and prayers, or which we regard in passing 
laws, or found college professorships to expound. Goethe 
has said in his Autobiography what is much to the 
purpose : — 

" I believed that I discovered in nature, animate and 
inanimate, intelligent and brute, somewhat which mani- 
fested itself only in contradiction, and therefore couid 
not be grasped by a conception, much less by a word. 
It was not god-like, since it seemed unreasonable ; not 
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human, since it had no understanding ; not devilish, 
since it was beneficent ; not angelic, since it was often 
a marplot. It resembled chance, since it showed no 
sequel. It resembled foresight, since it pointed at 
connection. All which limits us seemed permeable to 
that. It seemed to deal at pleasure with the necessary 
elements of our constitution ; it shortened time and 
extended space. Only in the impossible it seemed to 
delight, and the possible to repel with contempt. This, 
which seemed to insert itself between all other things, 
to sever them, to bind them, I named the Demoniacal, 
after the example of the ancients, and of those who had 
observed the like. 

" Although every demoniacal property can manifest 
itself in the corporeal and incorporeal, yes, in beasts too 
in a remarkable manner, yet it stands specially in 
wonderful relations with men, and forms in the moral 
world, though not an antagonist, yet a transverse ele- 
ment, so that the former may be called the warp, the 
latter the woof. For the phenomena which hence 
originate there are countless names, since all philosophies 
and religions have attempted in prose or in poetry to 
solve this riddle, and to settle the thing once for all, 
as indeed they may be allowed to do. 

" But this demonic element appears most fruitful 
when it shows itself as the determining characteristic in 
an individual. In the course of my life I have been 
able to observe several such, some near, some farther 
off. They are not always superior persons, either in 
mind or in talent. They seldom recommend themselves 
through goodness of heart. But a monstrous force goes 
out from them, and they exert an incredible power over 
all creatures, and even over the elements ; who shall 
say how far such an influence may extend ? All united 
moral powers avail nothing against them. In vain do 
the clear-headed part of mankind discredit them as 
deceivers or deceived, — the mass is attracted. Seldom 
or never do they meet their match among their con- 
temporaries ; they are not to be conquered save by 
the universe itself, against which they have taken 
up arms. Out of such experiences doubtless arose the 
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strange, monstrous proverb, ' Nobody against God but 
God.' " l 

It would be easy in the political history of every 
time to furnish examples of this irregular success, men 
having a force which without virtue, without shining 
talent, yet makes them prevailing. No equal appears 
in the field against them. A power goes out from them 
which draws all men and events to favour them. The 
crimes they commit, the exposures which follow, and 
which would ruin any other man, are strangely overlooked, 
or do more strangely turn to their account. 

I set down these things as I find them, but however 
poetic these twilights of thought, I like daylight, and 
I find somewhat wilful, some play at blindman's buff, 
when men as wise as Goethe talk mysteriously of the 
demonological. The insinuation is that the known 
eternal laws of morals and matter are sometimes cor- 
rupted or evaded by this gipsy principle, which chooses 
favourites and works in the dark for their behoof; as 
if the laws of the Father of the universe were sometimes 
balked and eluded by a meddlesome Aunt of the uni- 
verse for her pets. You will observe that this extends 
the popular idea of success to the very gods ; that they 
foster a success to you which is not a success to all ; 
that fortunate men, fortunate youths exist, whose 
good is not virtue or the public good, but a private good, 
robbed from the rest. It is a midsummer madness, 
corrupting all who hold the tenet. The demonologic is 
only a fine name for egotism ; an exaggeration namely 
of the individual, whom it is Nature's settled purpose 
to postpone. The race never dies, the individual is 
never spared. "There is one world common to all 
who are awake, but each sleeper betakes himself to one 
of his own." 2 Dreams retain the infirmities ot our 
character. The good genius may be there or not, our 
evil genius is sure to stay. The Ego partial makes 
the dream ; the Ego total the interpretation. Life 
is also a dream on the same terms. 

1 Goethe, Wahrheitund Dichtung^ "Book XX. 2 Heraclitus. 
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The history of man is a series of conspiracies to win 
from Nature some advantage without paying for it. 
It is curious to see what grand powers we have a hint 
of and are mad to grasp, yet how slow Heaven is to 
trust us with such edge-tools. " All that frees talent 
without increasing self-command is noxious.' ' Thus 
the fabled ring of Gyges, making the wearer invisible, 
which is represented in modern fable by the telescope 
as used by Schlemil, is simply mischievous. A new or 
private language, used to serve only low or political 
purposes, the transfusion of the blood, the steam 
battery, so fatal as to put an end to war by the threat 
of universal murder, the desired discovery of the 
guided balloon, are of this kind. Tramps are trouble- 
some enough in the city and in the highways, but tramps 
flying through the air and descending on the lonely 
traveller or the lonely farmer's house or the bank- 
messenger in the country, can well be spared. Men 
are not fit to be trusted with these talismans. 

Before we acquire great power we must acquire 
wisdom to use it well. Animal magnetism inspires 
the prudent and moral with a certain terror ; so the 
divination of contingent events, and the alleged second- 
sight of the pseudo - spiritualists. There are many 
things of which a wise man might wish to be ignorant, 
and these are such. Shun them as you would the 
secrets of the undertaker and the butcher. The best 
are never demoniacal or magnetic ; leave this limbo 
to the Prince of the power of the air. The lowest angel 
is better. It is the height of the animal ; below the 
region of the divine. Power as such is not known to 
the angels. 

Great men feel that they are so by sacrificing their 
selfishness and falling back on what is humane ; in 
renouncing family, clan, country, and each exclusive 
and local connection, to beat with the pulse and breathe 
with the lungs of nations. A Highland chief, an Indian 
sachem, or a feudal baron may fancy that the mountains 
and lakes were made specially for him Donald, or him 
Tecumseh ; that the one question for history is the 
pedigree of his house, and future ages will be busy with 
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his renown ; "that he has a guardian angel ; that he is 
not in the roll of common men, but obeys a high family 
destiny ; when he acts, unheard - of success evinces 
the presence of rare agents ; what is to befall him, 
omens and coincidences foreshow ; when he dies ban- 
shees will announce his fate to kinsmen in foreign parts. 
What more facile than to project this exuberant selfhood 
into the region where individuality is forever bounded 
by generic and cosmical laws ? The deepest flattery, 
and that to which we can never be insensible, is the 
flattery of omens. The popular religions tend to intrude 
the element of a limited personality into the high place 
which nothing but spiritual energy can fill ; introducing 
names and persons where a will is an intrusion, — into 
growth, repentance, and reformation. 

We may make great eyes if we like, and say of one 
on whom the sun shines, " What luck presides over 
him ! " But we know that the law of the Universe 
is one for each and for all. There is as precise and as 
describable a reason for every fact occurring to him, 
as for any occurring to any man. Every fact in which 
the moral elements intermingle is not the less under 
the dominion of fatal law. Lord Bacon uncovers the 
magic when he says, " Manifest virtues procure reputa- 
tion ; occult ones, fortune." Thus the so-called fortu- 
nate man is one who, though not gifted to speak when 
the people listen, or to act with grace or with under- 
standing to great ends, yet is one who, in actions of a 
low or common pitch, relies on his instincts, and simply 
does not act where he should not, but waits his time, 
and without effort acts when the need is. If to this 
you add a fitness to the society around him, you have 
the elements of fortune ; so that in a particular circle 
and knot of affairs he is not so much his own man as 
the hand of nature and time. Just as his eye and hand 
work exactly together, — and to hit the mark with a 
stone he has only to fasten his eye firmly on the mark 
and his arm will swing true, — so the main ambition 
and genius being bestowed in one direction, the lesser 
spirits and involuntary aids within his sphere will 
follow. The fault of most men is that they are busy- 
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bodies ; do not wait the simple movement of the soul, but 
interfere and thwart the instructions of their own minds. 

Coincidences, dreams, animal magnetism, omens, 
sacred lots, have great interest for some minds. They 
run into this twilight and say, " There's more than is 
dreamed of in your philosophy. " Certainly these facts 
are interesting, and deserve to be considered. But 
they are entitled only to a share of attention, and not a 
large share. Nil magnificum, nil generosutn sapit. Read 
a page of Cudworth or of Bacon, and we are exhilarated 
and armed to manly duties. Read demonology or 
Colquhoun's Report, and we are bewildered and perhaps 
a little besmirched. We grope. They who prefer these 
twilights to daylight say they are to reveal to us a world 
of unknown, unsuspected truths. But suppose a diligent 
collection and study of these occult facts were made, 
they are merely physiological, semi-medical, related to 
the machinery of man, opening to our curiosity how we 
live, and no aid on the superior problems why we live, 
and what we do. While the dilettanti have been 
prying into the humours and muscles of the eye, simple 
men will have helped themselves and the world by 
using their eyes. 

Mesmerism is high life belows stairs, or Momus playing 
Jove in the kitchens of Olympus. v Tis a low curiosity or 
lust of structure, and is separated by celestial diameters 
from the love of spiritual truths. It is wholly a false 
view to couple these things in any manner with the 
religious nature and sentiment, and a most dangerous 
superstition to raise them to the lofty place of motives 
and sanctions. This is to prefer halos and rainbows 
to the sun and moon. Demonology is the shadow of 
theology ; the whole world is an omen and a sign. Why 
look so wistfully in a corner ? Man is the image of God. 
These adepts have mistaken flatulency for inspiration. 
Were this drivel which they report as the voice of spirits 
really such, we must find out a more decisive suicide. 
I say to the table-rappers : — 

"I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate." 
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They are ignorant of all that is healthy and useful to 
know, and by law of kind, — dunces seeking dunces 
in the dark of what they call the spiritual world, — 
preferring snores and gastric noises to the voice of any 
muse. I. think the rappings a new test, like blue litmus 
or other chemical absorbent, to try catechisms with. 
It detects organic scepticism in the very heads of the 
Church. 

Tis a lawless world. We have left the geometry, 
the compensation, and the conscience of the daily 
world, and come into the realm or chaos of chance 
and pretty or ugly confusion ; no guilt and no virtue, 
but a droll bedlam, where everybody believes only 
after his humour, and the actors and spectators have 
no conscience or reflection, no police, no foot-rule, no 
sanity, — nothing but whim and whim creative. 



I 
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PERPETUAL FORCES. 1 

WE cannot aff©rd to miss any advantage. Never 
was any man too strong for his proper work. 
Art is long, and life short, and he must supply this dis- 
proportion by borrowing and applying to his task the 
energies of Nature. Reinforce his self-respect, show him 
his means, his arsenal of forces, physical, metaphysical, 
immortal : — 

" More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of." 

Show him the riches of the poor, show him what 
mighty allies and helpers he has. And though King 
David had no good from making his census out of 
vain-glory, yet I find it wholesome and invigorating to 
enumerate the resources we can command, to look a 
little into this arsenal, and see how many rounds of 
ammunition, what muskets and how many arms better 
than Springfield muskets we can bring to bear. 

The hero in the fairy tales has a servant who can eat 
granite rocks, another who can hear the grass grow, 
and a third who can run a hundred leagues in half an 
hour ; so man in nature is surrounded by a gang of 
friendly giants, who can accept harder stints than these, 
and help him in every kind. Each by itself has a 
certain omnipotence, but all, like contending kings and 
emperors, in the presence of each other, are antagonized 
and kept polite, and own the balance of power. 

There is no porter like gravitation, who will bring 
down any weight you cannot carry, and if he wants aid, 
knows how to find his fellow-labourers. Water works in 
masses, sets his irresistible shoulder to your mill or to 
your ships, or transports vast boulders of rock neatly 
packed in his iceberg a thousand miles. But its far 
.greater power depends on its talent of becoming little, 
and entering the smallest holes and pores, fiy this 

1 From the North American Review, September 1877. 
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agency, carrying in solution elements needful to every 
point, the vegetable world exists. 

Who are the farmer's servants? Who but geology, 
chemistry, the quarry of the air, the water of the brook, 
the lightning of the cloud, the plough of the frost? 
Before he was born into the field, the sun of ages soaked 
it with light and heat, mellowed his land, decomposed 
the rocks, covered it with vegetable film, then with 
forests, and accumulated cubic acres of sphagnum whose 
decays make the peat of his meadow. The rocks crack 
like glass by inequality of contraction in heat and cold, 
and flakes fall constantly into the soil. The tree can 
draw on the whole air, the whole earth, on all the rolling 
main. The plant, the tree, is all suction-pipe, imbibing 
from the ground by its roots, from the air by its twigs 
with all its might. Take up a spadeful or a buck-load 
of loam ; who can guess what it holds ? But a gardener 
knows that it is full of peaches, full of oranges, and he 
drops in a few seeds by way of keys to unlock and com- 
bine its virtues ; — lets it lie in sun and rain, and by-and-by 
it has lifted into the air its full weight in golden fruit. 

What agencies of electricity, gravity, light, affinity 
combine to make every plant what it is, and in a 
n^anner so quiet that the presence of these tremendous 
powers is not ordinarily suspected. Faraday said : " A 
grain of water is known to have electric relations 
equivalent to a very powerful flash of lightning." 
The ripe fruit is dropped at last without violence, 
but the lightning fell and the storm raged and strata 
were deposited and uptorn and bent back, and Chaos 
moved from beneath, to create and flavour the fruit on 
your table to-day. 

Go out of doors and get the air. Ah, if you knew 
what was in the air. See what your robust neighbour, 
who never feared to live in it, has got from it ; strength, 
cheerfulness, power to convince, heartiness and equality 
to each event. As the sea is the receptacle of all rivers, 
so the air is the receptacle from which all things spring, 
and into which they all return ; an immense distillery, a 
sharp solvent, drinking the oxygen from plants, carbon 
from animals, the essence and spirit of every solid on 

VOL. iv. 2 A 
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the globe ; a menstruum which melts the mountains into 
it. All the earths are burnt metals. One half the avoir- 
dupois of the rocks which compose the solid crust of 
the globe consists of oxygen. The adamant is always 
passing into smoke ; Nature turns her capital day by 
day. All things are flowing, even those that seem 
immovable. The earth burns, the mountains burn, 
slowly but as incessantly as wood in the fire. The 
marble column, the brazen statue burn under the day- 
light, and would soon decompose if their molecular 
structure, disturbed by the raging sunlight, were not 
restored by the darkness of the night. Plants and 
animals burn or perpetually exhale their own bodies into 
the air and earth again. 

Whilst all thus burns, the universe in a blaze, kindled 
from the torch of the sun, it needs a perpetual tempering, 
a phlegm, a sleep, atmospheres of azote, deluges of 
water, to check the fury of the conflagration ; a hoarding 
to check the spending, a centripetence to the centrifu- 
gence. And this is uniformly supplied. Nature is as 
subtle as she is strong, and like a cautious testator ties 
up her estate so as not to bestow it all on one generation, 
but has a fore-looking tenderness and equal regard to 
the next and the next, and the fourth and the fiftietl}. 
The winds and the rains come back a thousand and a 
thousand times. The coal on your grate gives out in 
decomposing to-day exactly the same amount of light 
and heat which was taken from the sunshine in its forma- 
tion in the leaves and boughs of the antediluvian tree. 

The earliest hymns of the world were hymns to these 
natural forces. The Vedas of India, which have a date 
older than Homer, are hymns to the winds, to the 
clouds, and to fire. 

They all have certain properties which adhere to 
them, such as conservation, persisting to be themselves, 
impossibility of being warped. The sun has lost no 
beams, the earth no elements ; gravity is as adhesive, 
heat as expansive, light as joyful, air as virtuous, water 
as medicinal as on the first day. There is no loss, only 
transference. When the heat is less here it is not lost, 
but more heat is there. When the rain exceeds on the 
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coast, there is drought on the prairie. When the con- 
tinent sinks, the opposite continent, that is to say, the 
opposite shore of the ocean, rises. When life is less 
here, it spawns there. 

These forces are in an ascending series, but seem to 
leave no room for the individual ; man or atom, he 
only shares them ; he sails the way these irresistible 
winds blow. But behind all these are finer elements, 
the sources of them, and much more rapid and strong ; 
a new style and series, the spiritual. Intellect and 
morals appear only the material forces on a higher plane. 
The laws of material nature run up into the invisible 
world of the mind, and hereby we acquire a key to 
those sublimities which skulk and hide in the caverns 
of human consciousness. And in the impenetrable 
mystery which hides — and hides through absolute trans- 
parency — the mental nature, I await the insight which 
our advancing knowledge of material laws shall furnish. 

But the laws of force apply to every form of it. The 
husbandry learned in the economy of heat or light 
or steam or muscular fibre applies precisely to the use 
of wit. What I have said of the inexorable persistence 
of every elemental force to remain itself, the impossi- 
bility of tampering with it or warping it,— the same 
rule applies again strictly to this force of intellect; 
that it is perception, a seeing, not making, thoughts. 
The man must bend to the law, never the law to him. 

The brain of man has methods and arrangements 
corresponding to these material powers, by which he 
can use them. See how trivial is the use of the world 
by alny other of its creatures. Whilst these forces 
act on us from the outside and we are not in their 
counsel, we call them Fate. The animal instincts guide 
the animal as gravity governs the stone, and in man 
that bias or direction of his constitution is often as 
tyrannical as gravity. We call it temperament, and 
it seems to be the remains of wolf, ape, and rattlesnake 
in him. While the reason is yet dormant, this rules ; 
as the reflective faculties open, this subsides. We come 
to reason and knowledge ; we see the causes of evils 
and learn to parry them and use them as instruments, 
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by knowledge, being inside of them and dealing with 
them as the Creator does. It is curious to see how a 
creature so feeble and vulnerable as a man, who, unarmed, 
is no match for the wild beasts, tiger, or crocodile, 
none for the frost, none for the sea, none for a fog, 
or a damp air, or the feeble fork of a poor worm, — each 
of a thousand petty accidents puts him to death every 
day, — is yet able to subdue to his will* these terrific 
forces, and more than these. His whole frame is 
responsive to the world, part for part, every sense, 
every pore to a new element, so that he seems to have 
as many talents as there are qualities in nature. 

No force but is his force. He does not possess them, he 
is a pipe through which their currents flow. If a straw 
be held still in the direction of the ocean-current, the 
sea will pour through it as through Gibraltar. If he 
should measure strength with them, if he should fight 
the sea and the whirlwind with his ship, he would snap 
his spars, tear his sails, and swamp his bark ; but by 
cunningly dividing the force, tapping the tempest for 
a little side-wind, he uses the monsters, and they carry 
him where he would go. Look at him ; you can give 
no guess at what power is in him. It never appears 
directly, but follow him and see his effects, see his 
productions. He is a planter, a miner, a shipbuilder, 
a machinist, a musician, a steam-engine, a geometer, 
an astronomer, a persuader of men, a lawgiver, a builder 
of towns ; — and each of these by dint of a wonderful 
method or series that resides in him and enables him 
to work on the material elements. 

We are surrounded by human thought and labour. 
Where are the farmer's days gone ? See, they are hid 
in that stone-wall, in that excavated trench, in the 
harvest grown on what was shingle and pine-barren. 
He put his days into carting from the distant swamp 
the mountain of muck which has been trundled about 
until it now makes the cover of fruitful soil. Labour 
hides itself in every mode and form. It is massed 
and blocked away in that stone house, for five hundred 
years. It is twisted and screwed into fragrant hay 
which fills the barn. It surprises in the perfect fona 
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and condition of trees clean of caterpillars and borers, 
rightly pruned, and loaded with grafted fruit. It is 
under the house in the well ; it is over the house in 
slates and copper and water-spout; it grows in the 
corn ; it delights us in the flower-bed ; it keeps the cow 
out of the garden, the rain out of the library, the miasma 
out of the town. It is in dress, in pictures, in ships, 
in cannon ; in every spectacle, in odours, in flavours, 
in sweet sounds, in works of safety, of delight, of wrath, 
of science. 

These thoughts no man ever saw, but disorder becomes 
order where he goes ; weakness becomes power ; sur- 
prising and admirable effects follow him like a creator. 
All forces are his ; as the wise merchant by truth in 
his dealings finds his credit unlimited, — he can use in 
turn, as he wants it, all the property in the world, and 
first or last vast amounts pass through his hands, — so 
a man draws on all the air for his occasions, as if there 
were no other breather, on all the water as if there 
were no other sailor ; he is warmed by the sun, and so 
of every element ; he walks and works by the aid of 
gravitation ; he draws on all knowledge as his province, 
on all beauty for his innocent delight, and first or last 
he exhausts by his use all the harvests, all the powers 
of the world. For man, the receiver of all, and deposi- 
tary of these volumes of power, I am to say that his 
ability and performance are according to his reception 
of these various streams of force. We define Genius 
to be a sensibility to all the impressions of the outer 
world, a sensibility so equal that it receives accurately 
all impressions, and can truly report them without ex- 
cess or loss as it received. It must not only receive 
all, but it must render all. And the health of man 
is an equality of inlet and outlet, gathering and giving. 
Any hoarding is tumour and disease. 

If we were truly to take account of stock before the 
last Court of Appeals, — that were an inventory ! What 
are my resources ? " Our stock in life, our real estate, 
is that amount of thought which we have had," and 
which we have applied, and so domesticated. The 
ground we have thus created is forever a fund for ne v 
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thoughts. A few moral maxims confirmed by much 
experience would stand high on the list, constituting 
a supreme prudence. Then the knowledge unutterable 
of our private strength, of where it lies, of its accesses 
and facilitations, and of its obstructions. My con- 
viction of principles, that is great part of my possessions. 
Certain thoughts, certain observations, long familiar 
to me in night-watches and daylights, would be my 
capital if I removed to Spain or China, or, by stranger 
translation, to the planet Jupiter or Mars, or to new 
spiritual societies. 

Every valuable person who joins in any enterprise, — 
is it a piece of industry, or the founding of a colony or 
a college, the reform of some public abuse, or some effort 
of patriotism, — what he chiefly brings, all he brings, 
is not his land or his money or body's strength, but 
his thoughts, his way of classifying and seeing things, his 
method. And thus with every one a new power. In 
proportion to the depth of the insight is the power and 
reach of the kingdom he controls. 

It would be easy to awake wonder by sketching the 
performance of each of these mental forces, as of the 
diving-bell of the Memory, which descends into the 
deeps of our past and oldest experience and brings up 
every lost jewel ; or of the Fancy, which sends up its gay 
balloon aloft into the sky to catch every tint and gleam 
of romance ; of the Imagination, which turns every 
dull fact into pictures and poetry, by making it an 
emblem of thought. What a power, when, combined 
with the analyzing understanding, it makes Eloquence ; 
the art of compelling belief, the art of making peoples' 
hearts dance to his pipe ! And not less, method, 
patience, self-trust, perseverance, love, desire of know- 
ledge, the passion for truth. These are the angels that 
take us by the hand, these our immortal, invulnerable 
guardians. By their strength we are strong, and on the 
signal occasions in our career their inspirations flow to 
us, and make the simple wise, the weak able, and the 
timid brave, make the selfish and protected and tenderly- 
bred person strong for his duty, wise in counsel, skilful 
in action, competent to rule, willing to obey. 
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I delight in tracing these wonderful powers, the 
electricity and gravity of the human world. The 
power of persistence, of enduring defeat and of gaining 
victory by defeats, is one of these forces which never loses 
its charm. The power of a man increases steadily by 
continuance in one direction. He becomes acquainted 
with the resistances, and with his own tools ; increslses 
his skill and strength and learns the favourable moitie'fltfe 
and favourable accidents. He is his own apprehtee& 
and more time gives a great addition of power jf>just^ as 
a falling body acquires momentum with every foot of 
the fall. How we prize a good continuer! I knew 
a manufacturer who found his property invested in 
chemical works which were depreciating in value. He 
undertook the charge of them himself, began at the 
beginning, learned chemistry, and acquainted himself 
with all the conditions of the manufacture. His friends 
dissuaded him, advised him to give up the work, which 
was not suited to the country. Why throw good 
money after bad ? But he persisted, and after many 
years succeeded in his production of the right article 
for commerce, brought up the stock of his mills to par, 
and then sold out his interest, having accomplished 
the reform that was required. 

In each the talent is the perception of an order and 
series in the department he deals with,— of an order 
and series which pre-existed in nature, and which this 
mind sees and conforms to. The geometer shows us the 
true order in figures ; the painter in laws of colour ; 
the dancer in grace. Bonaparte, with his celerity of 
combination, mute, unfathomable, reads the geography 
of Europe as if his eyes were telescopes ; his will is an 
immense battery discharging irresistible volleys of power 
always at the right point in the right time. 

There was a story in the journals, of a poor prisoner 
in a Western police-court, who was told he might be 
released if he would pay his fine. He had no money, 
he had no friends, but he took his flute out of his pocket 
and began to play, to the surprise, and, as it proved, 
to the delight of all the company ; the jurors waked up, 
the sheriff forgot his duty, the judge himself beat time. 
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and the prisoner was by general consent of court and 
officers allowed to go his way without any money. 
And I suppose, if he could have played loud enough, 
we here should have beat time, and the whole population 
of the globe would beat time, and consent that he should 
go without his fine. 

I knew a stupid young farmer, churlish, living only 
for his gains, and with whom the only intercourse you 
could have was to buy what he had to selL One day 
I found his little boy of four years dragging about after 
him the prettiest little wooden cart, so neatly built, 
and with decorations too, and learned that Papa had 
made it ; that hidden deep in that thick skull was this 
gentle art and taste which the little ringers and caresses 
of his son had the power to draw out into day ; he 
was no peasant after all. So near to us is the flowering 
of Fine Art in the rudest population. See in a circle 
of school-girls one with no beauty, no special vivacity, — 
but she can so recite her adventures that she is never 
alone, but at night or at morning wherever she sits the 
inevitable circle gathers around her, willing prisoners 
of that wonderful memory and fancy and spirit of life. 
Would you know where to find her? Listen for the 
laughter, follow the cheerful hum, see where is the 
rapt attention, and a pretty crowd all bright with one 
electricity; there in the centre of fellowship and joy 
is Scheherazade again. 

See how rich life is ; rich in private talents, each of 
which charms us in turn and seems the best. If we 
hear music we give up all to that ; if we fall in with 
a cricket-club and see the game masterly played, the 
best player is the first of men ; if we go to the regatta, 
we forget the bowler for the stroke oar ; and when 
the soldier comes home from the fight, he fills all eyes. 
But the soldier has the same admiration of the great 
parliamentary debater. And poetry and literature are 
disdainful of all these claims beside their own. It seems 
as if the story were gospel truth of the boy who thought 
in turn each one of the four seasons the best, and each 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days in the year the 
crowner. 
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The sensibility is all. Every one knows what are 
the effects of music to put people in gay or mournful or 
martial moo A But these are the effects on dull subjects, 
and only the hint of its power on a keener sense. It 
is a stroke on a loose or tense cord. The story of 
Orpheus, of Arion, of the Arabian minstrel, are not 
fables, but experiments on the same iron at white heat. 

By this wondrous susceptibility to all the impressions 
of Nature the man finds himself the receptacle of 
celestial thoughts, of happy relations to all men. The 
imagination enriches him, as if there were no other ; 
the memory opens all her cabinets and archives ; Science 
her length and breadth, Poetry her splendour and joy, 
and the august circles of eternal Law. These are means 
and stairs for new ascensions of the mind. But they 
are nowise impoverished for any other mind, not tar- 
nished, not breathed upon; for the mighty Intellect 
did not stoop to him and become property, but he rose 
to it and followed its circuits. "It is ours while we 
use it, it is not ours when we do not use it." 

And so, one step higher, when he comes into the 
realm of sentiment and will. He sees the grandeur of 
justice, the victory of love, the eternity that belongs 
to all moral nature. He does not then invent his 
sentiment or his act, but obeys a pre-existing right 
which he sees. We arrive at virtue by taking its 
direction instead of imposing ours. 

The last revelation of intellect and of sentiment is 
that in a manner it severs the man from all other men ; 
makes known to him that the spiritual powers are 
sufficient to him, if no other being existed ; that he is to 
deal absolutely in the world, as if he alone were a system 
and a state, and though all should perish, could make 
all anew. 

The forces are infinite. Every one has the might of 
all, for the secret of the world is that its energies are 
solidaires ; that they work together on a system of 
mutual aid, all for each and each for all ; that the strain 
made on one point bears on every arch and foundation 
of the structure. But if you wish to avail yourself of 
their might, and in like manner if you wish the force o' 
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the intellect and the force of the will, you mu£t tike their 
divine direction, not they yours. Obedience alone gives 
the right to command. It is like the village operator 
who taps the telegraph-wire and surprises the secrets 
of empires as they pass to the capital. So this child of 
the dust throws himself by obedience into the circuit 
of the heavenly wisdom, and shares the secret of God. 

Thus is the world delivered into your hand, but on 
two conditions, — not for property, but for use; use 
according to the noble nature of the gifts, and not for 
toys, not for self-indulgence. Things work to their ends, 
not to yours, and will certainly defeat any adventurer 
who fights against this ordination. 

The effort of men is to use them purely for private 
ends. They wish to pocket land and water and fire and 
air and all fruits of these, for property, and would like 
to have Aladdin's lamp to compel darkness, and iron* 
bound doors, and hostile armies, and lions and serpents 
to serve them like footmen. And they wish the same 
service from the spiritual faculties. A man has a rare 
mathematical talent, inviting him to the beautiful 
secrets of geometry, and wishes to clap a patent on it ; 
or has the fancy and invention of a poet, and says, " I 
will write a play that shall be repeated in London a 
hundred nights ;" or a military genius, and instead 
of using that to defend his country, he says, " I will 
fight the battle so as to give me place and political 
consideration ; " or Canning or Thurlow has a genius 
of debate, and says, " I will know how with this weapon 
to defend the cause that will pay best and make me 
Chancellor or Foreign Secretary." But this perversion 
is punished with instant loss of true wisdom and real 
power. 

I find the survey of these cosmical powers a doctrine 
of consolation in the dark hours of private or public 
fortune. It shows us the world alive, guided, incor- 
ruptible ; that its cannon cannot be stolen nor its 
virtues misapplied. It shows us the long Providence, 
the safeguards of rectitude. It animates exertion ; 
it warns us out of that despair into which Saxon men 
are prone to fall, — out of an idolatry of forms, instead 
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of working to simple ends, in the belief that Heaven 
always succours us in working for these. This world 
belongs to the energetical. It is a fagot of laws ; and 
a true analysis of these laws, showing how immortal 
and how self-protecting they are, would be a wholesome 
lesson for every time and for this time. That band 
which ties them together is unity, is universal good, 
saturating all with one being and aim, so that each 
translates the other, is only the same spirit applied 
to new departments. Things are saturated with the 
moral law. There is no escape from it. Violets and 
grass preach it ; rain and snow, wind and tides, every 
change, every cause in Nature is nothing but a disguised 
missionary. 

All our political disasters grow as logically out of 
our attempts in the past to do without justice, as the 
sinking of some part of your house comes of defect in 
the foundation. One thing is plain ; a certain personal 
virtue is essential to freedom ; and it begins to be 
doubtful whether our corruption in this country has 
not gone a little over the mark of safety, so that 
when canvassed we shall be found to be made up of a 
majority of reckless self-seekers. The divine knowledge 
has ebbed out of us and we do not know enough to be 
free. * 

I hope better of the state. Half a man's wisdom 
goes with his courage. A boy who knows that a bully 
lives round the corner which he must pass on his daily 
way to school, is apt to take sinister views of streets and 
of school-education. And a sensitive politician suffers 
his ideas of the part New York or Pennsylvania or 
Ohio are to play in the future pf the Union, to be 
fashioned by the election of rogues in some counties. 
But we must not gratify the rogues so deeply. There 
is a speedy limit to profligate politics. 

' Fear disenchants life and the world. If I have 
not my own respect I am an impostor, not entitled 
to other men's, and had better creep into my grave. 
I admire the sentiment of Thoreau, who said, " Nothing 
is so much to be feared as fear ; God himself likes atheism 
better." For the world is a battle-ground ; every prin- 
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ciple is a war-note, and the most quiet and protected 
life is at any moment exposed to incidents which test 
your firmness. The illusion that strikes me as the 
masterpiece in that ring of illusions which our life is, 
is the timidity with which we assert our moral sentiment. 
We are made of it, the world is built by it, things endure 
as they share it ; all beauty, all health, all intelligence 
exist by it ; yet we shrink to speak of it or to range 
ourselves by its side. Nay, we presume strength of 
him or them who deny it. Cities go against it ; the 
college goes against it, the courts snatch at any precedent, 
at any vicious form of law to rule it out ; legislatures 
listen with appetite to declamations against it, and 
vote it down. Every new asserter of the right sur- 
prises us, like a man joining the church, and we hardly 
dare believe he is in earnest. 

But what we do and suffer is in moments ; the cause 
of right for which we labour never dies, works in long 
periods, can afford many checks, gains by our defeats, 
and will know how to compensate our extremest sacri- 
fice. Wrath and petulance may have their short 
success, but they quickly reach their brief date and 
decompose, whilst the massive might of ideas is irre- 
sistible at last. Whence does this knowledge come? 
Where is the source of power ? The soul of God is 
poured into the world through the thoughts of men. 
The world stands on ideas, and not on iron or cotton ; 
and the iron of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source 
of all the elements is moral force. 

As cloud on cloud, as snow on snow, as the bird on 
the air, and the planet rest on space in its flight, so do 
nations of men and their institutions rest on thoughts. 
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THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ETHICS. 1 

OINCE the discovery of Oersted that galvanism 
^5 an d electricity and magnetism are only forms 
of one and the same force, and convertible each into 
the other, we have continually suggested to us a larger 
generalization : that each of the great departments of 
Nature — chemistry, vegetation, the animal life — ex- 
hibits the same laws on a different plane ; that the 
intellectual and moral worlds are analogous to the 
material. There is a kind of latent omniscience not 
only in every man but in every particle. That con- 
vertibility we so admire in plants and animal structures, 
whereby the repairs and the ulterior uses are subserved, 
when one part is wounded or deficient, by another ; 
this self-help and self-creation proceed from the same 
original power which works remotely in grandest and 
meanest structures by the same design, — works in a 
lobster or a mite-worm as a wise man would if imprisoned 
in that poor form. 'Tis the effort of God, of the Supreme 
Intellect, in the extremest frontier of his universe. 

As this unity exists in the organization of insect, 
beast, and bird, still ascending to man, and from lower 
type of man to the highest yet attained, so it does not 
less declare itself in the spirit or intelligence of the 
brute. In ignorant ages it was common to vaunt the 
human superiority by underrating the instinct of other 
animals ; but a better discernment finds that the 
difference is only of less and more. Experiment shows 
that the bird and the dog reason as the hunter does, 
that all the animals show the same good sense in their 
humble walk that the man who is their enemy or friend 
does ; and if it be in smaller measure, yet it is not 
diminished, as his often is, by freak and iolly. Saint- 
Pierre says of the animals that a moral sentiment 
seems to have determined their physical organization. 

I see the unity of thought and of morals running 

1 From the North American Review^ May -June 1878. 
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through all animated Nature ; there is no difference of 
quality, but only of more and less. The animal who 
is wholly kept down in Nature has no anxieties. By 
yielding, as he must do, to it, he is enlarged and reaches 
its highest point. The poor grub in the hole of a tree, 
by yielding itself to Nature, goes blameless through its 
low part, and is rewarded at last, casts its filthy hull, 
expands into a beautiful form with rainbow wings, and 
makes a part of the summer day. The Greeks called 
it Psyche, a manifest emblem of the souL The man 
down in Nature occupies himself in guarding, in feeding, 
in warming, and multiplying, his body, and, as long 
as he knows no more, we justify him ; but presently 
a mystic change is wrought, a new perception opens, 
and he is made a citizen of the world of souls : he feels 
what is called duty ; he is aware that he owes a higher 
allegiance to do and live as a good member of this 
universe. In the measure in which he has this sense 
he is a man, rises to the universal life. The high intel- 
lect is absolutely at one with moral nature. A thought 
is embosomed in a sentiment, and the attempt to detach 
and blazon the thought is like a show of cut-flowers. 
The moral is the measure of health, and in the voice of 
Genius I hear invariably the moral tone, even when it 
is disowned in words — health, melody, and a wider 
horizon, belong to moral sensibility. The finer the 
sense of justice, the better poet. The believer says to 
the sceptic : 

" One avenue was shaded from thine eyes 
Through which I wandered to eternal truth. " 

Humility is the avenue. To be sure, we exaggerate 
when we represent th^se two elements as disunited ; 
every man shares them both ; but it is true that men 
generally are marked by a decided predominance of 
one or of the other element. 

In youth and in age we are moralists, and in mature 
life the moral element steadily rises in the regard of all 
reasonable men. 

Tis a sort of proverbial dying speech of scholars, at 
least it is attributed to many, that which Anthony 
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Wood reports of Nathaniel Carpenter, an Oxford Fellow. 
" It did repent him," he said, " that he had formerly 
so much courted the maid instead of the mistress" 
(meaning philosophy and mathematics) " to the neglect 
of divinity." This, in the language of our time, would 
be ethics. 

And when I say that the world is made up of moral 
forces, these are not separate. All forces are found 
in Nature united with that which they move : heat is 
not separate, light is not massed aloof, nor electricity, 
nor gravity, but they are always in combination. And 
so moral powers : they are thirsts for action, and, the 
more you accumulate, the more they mould and form. 

'Tis in the stomach of plants that development begins, 
and ends in the circles of the universe. Tis a long 
scale from the gorilla to the gentleman — from the 
gorilla to Plato, Newton, Shakespeare — to the sanctities 
of religion, the refinements of legislation, the summits 
of science, art, and poetry. The beginnings are slow 
and infirm, but 'tis an always-accelerated march. The 
geologic world is chronicled by the growing ripeness of 
the strata from lower to higher, as it becomes the abode 
of more highly organized plants and animals. The 
civil history of men might be traced by the successive 
meliorations as marked in higher moral generalizations 
— virtue meaning physical courage, then chastity and 
temperance, then justice and love, — bargains of kings 
with peoples of certain rights to certain classes — then 
of rights to masses — then at last came the day when, 
as the historians rightly tell, the nerves of the world 
were electrified by the proclamation that all men are 
born free and equal. 

Every truth leads in another. The bud extrudes the 
old leaf, and every truth brings that which will supplant 
it. In the court of law the judge sits over the culprit, 
but in the court of life in the same hour the judge also 
stands as culprit before a true tribunal. Every judge 
is a culprit, every law an abuse. Montaigne kills off 
bigots, as cowhage kills worms ; but there is a higher 
muse there sitting where he durst not soar, of eye so 
keen that it can report of a realm in which all the wit 
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and learning of the Frenchman is no more than the 
cunning of a fox. 

It is the same fact existing as sentiment and as will 
in the mind, which works in Nature as irresistible law, 
exerting influence over nations, intelligent beings, or 
down in the kingdoms of brute or of chemical atoms. 
Nature is a tropical swamp in sunshine, on whose 
purlieus we hear the song of summer birds, and see 
prismatic dew-drops — but her interiors are terrific, full 
of hydras and crocodiles. In the pre-adamite she bred 
valour only ; by-and-by she gets on to man, and adds 
tenderness, and thus raises virtue piecemeal. 

When we trace from the beginning, that ferocity has 
uses ; only so are the conditions of the then world met, 
and these monsters are the scavengers, executioners, 
diggers, pioneers, and fertilizers, destroying what is 
more destructive than they, and making better life 
possible. We see the steady aim of Benefit in view 
from the first. Melioration is the law. The cruellest 
foe is a masked benefactor. The wars, which make 
history so dreary, have served the cause of truth and 
virtue. There is always an instinctive sense of right, 
an obscure idea, which animates either party, and 
which in long periods vindicates itself at last. Thus 
a sublime confidence is fed at the bottom of the heart 
that, in spite of appearances, in spite of malignity and 
blind self-interest, living for the moment, an eternal, 
beneficent necessity is always bringing things right; 
and, though we should fold our arms — which we cannot 
do, for our duty requires us to be the very hands of this 
guiding sentiment, and work in the present moment — 
the evils we suffer will at last end themselves through 
the incessant opposition of Nature to everything hurtful. 

The excellence of men consists in the completeness 
with which the lower system is taken up into the higher 
— a process of much time and delicacy, but in which 
no point of the lower should be left untranslated ; so 
that the warfare of beasts should be renewed in a finer 
field, for more excellent victories. Savage war gives 
place to that of Turenne and Wellington, which has 
imitations and a code. This war again gives place to 
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the finer quarrel of property, where the victory is wealth 
and the defeat poverty. 

The inevitabilities are always sapping every seeming 
prosperity built on a wrong. No matter how you seem 
to fatten on a crime, that can never be good for the 
bee which is bad for the swarm. See how these things 
look in the page of history. Nations come and go, 
cities rise and fall, all the instincts of man, good and 
bad, work, and every wish, appetite, and passion, 
rushes into act and embodies itself in usages, protects 
itself with laws. Some of them are useful and univer- 
sally acceptable, hinder none, help all, and these are 
honoured and perpetuated. Others are noxious. Com- 
munity of property is tried, as when a Tartar horde or 
an Indian tribe roam over a vast track for pasturage or 
hunting ; but it is found at last that some establishment 
of property, allowing each, on some distinct terms, to 
fence and cultivate a piece of land, is best for all. 

Nature is not so helpless but it can rid itself at last of 
every crime. An Eastern poet, in describing the golden 
age, said that God had made justice so dear to the heart 
of Nature that, if any injustice lurked anywhere under 
the sky, the blue vault would shrivel to a snake-skin, 
and cast it out by spasms. But the spasms of Nature 
are years and centuries, and it will tax the faith of man 
to wait so long. 

" For my part," said Napoleon, " it is not the mystery 
of the incarnation which I discover in religion, but the 
mystery of social order, which associates with heaven 
that idea of equality which prevents the rich from 
destroying the poor." 

Shall I say, then, it were truer to see Necessity calm, 
beautiful, passionless, without a smile, covered with 
ensigns of woe, stretching her dark warp across the 
universe ? These threads are Nature's pernicious ele- 
ments, her deluges, miasma, disease, poison ; her curd- 
ling cold, her hideous reptiles, and worse men, cannibals, 
and the depravities of civilization, the secrets of the 
prisons of tyranny, the slave and his master, the proud 
man's scorn, the orphan's tears, the vices of men, lust, 
cruelty, and pitiless avarice. These make the gloomy 

VOL. iv. 2 B 
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warp of ages. Humanity sits at the dread loom and 
throws the shuttle and fills it with joyful rainbows, 
until the sable ground is flowered all over with a woof 
of human industry and wisdom, virtuous examples, 
symbols of useful and generous arts, with beauty and 
pure love, courage, and the victories of the just and 
wise over malice and wrong. 

Man is always throwing his praise or blame on events, 
and does not see that he only is real, and the world 
his mirror and echo. He imputes the stroke to fortune, 
which in reality himself strikes. The student discovers 
one day that he lives in enchantment : the house, the 
works, the persons, the days, the weathers — all that he 
calls Nature, all that he calls institutions, when once 
his mind is active, are visions merely — wonderful alle- 
gories, significant pictures of the laws of the mind, and 
through this enchanted gallery he is led by unseen guides 
to read and learn the laws of Heaven. This discovery 
may come early — sometimes in the nursery, to a rare 
child ; later in the school, but oftener when the mind 
is more mature ; and to multitudes of men wanting in 
mental activity it never comes — any more than poetry 
or art. But it ought to come ; it belongs to the human 
intellect, and is an insight which we cannot spare. 

The idea of right exists in the human mind, and lays 
itself out in the equilibrium of Nature, in the equalities 
and periods of our system, in the level of seas, in the 
action and reaction of forces. Nothing is allowed to 
exceed or absorb the rest ; if it do, it is disease, and is 
quickly destroyed. It was an early discovery of the 
mind — this beneficent rule. Strength enters just as 
much as the moral element prevails. The strength of 
the animal to eat and to be luxurious and to usurp is 
rudeness and imbecility. The law is : To each shall 
be rendered his own. As thou sowest, thou shalt reap. 
Smite, and thou shalt smart. Serve, and thou shalt 
be served. If you love and serve men, you cannot, by 
any hiding or stratagem, escape the remuneration. 
Secret retributions are always restoring the level, when 
disturbed, of the Divine justice. It is impossible to 
*Ut the beam. All the tyrants, and proprietors and 
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monopolists of the world, in vain set their shoulders 
to heave the bar. Settles for evermore the ponderous 
equator to its line, and man and mote and star and sun 
must range with it, or be pulverized by the recoil. 

It is a doctrine of unspeakable comfort. He that 
plants his foot here, passes at once out of the kingdom 
of illusions. Others may well suffer in the hideous 
picture of crime with which earth is filled and the life 
of society threatened, but the habit of respecting that 
great order which certainly contains and will dispose 
of our little system, will take all fear from the heart. 
It did itself create and distribute all that is created and 
distributed, and, trusting to its power, we cease to care 
for what it will certainly order well. To good men, 
as we call good men, this doctrine of Trust is an un- 
sounded secret. They use the word, they have accepted 
the notion of a mechanical supervision of human life, 
by which that certain wonderful being whom they call 
God does take up their affairs where their intelligence 
leaves them, and somehow knits and co-ordinates the 
issues of them in all that is beyond the reach of private 
faculty. They do not see that He, that //, is there, 
next and within ; the thought of the thought ; the 
affair of affairs ; that he is existence, and take him 
from them and they would not be. They do not see 
that particulars are sacred to him, as well as the scope 
and outline ; that these passages of daily lif e are his 
work, that in the moment when they desist from inter- 
ference, these particulars take sweetness and grandeur, 
and become the language of mighty principles. 

A man should be a guest in his own house, and a 
guest in his own thought. He is there to speak for 
truth ; but who is he ? Some clod the truth has snatched 
from the ground, and with fire has fashioned to a mo- 
mentary man. Without the truth, he is a clod again. 
Let him find his superiority in not wishing superiority ; 
find the riches of love which possesses that which it 
adores ; the riches of poverty ; the height of lowliness, 
the immensity of to-day; and, in the passing hour, 
the age of ages. Wondrous state of man! never so 
happy as when he has lost all private interests anr* 
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regards, and exists only in obedience and love of the 
Author. 

The fiery soul said : " Let me be a blot on this fair 
world, the obscurest, the loneliest sufferer, with one 
proviso — that I know it is His agency. I will love 
him, though he shed frost and darkness on every 
way of mine." The emphasis of that blessed doctrine 
lay in lowliness. The new saint gloried in infirmities. 
Who or what was he ? His rise and his recovery 
were vicarious. He has fallen in another ; he rises in 
another. 

We perish, and perish gladly, if the law remains. I 
hope it is conceivable that a man may go to ruin gladly, 
if he see that thereby no shade falls on that he loves 
and adores. We need not always be stipulating for our 
clean shirt and roast joint per diem. We do not believe 
the less in astronomy and vegetation, because we are 
writhing and roaring in our beds with rheumatism. 
Cripples and invalids, we doubt not there are bounding 
fawns in the forest, and lilies with graceful, springing 
stem ; so neither do we doubt or fail to love the eternal 
law, of which we are such shabby practisers. Truth 
gathers itself spotless and unhurt after all our surrenders, 
and concealments, and partisanship — never hurt by the 
treachery or ruin of its best defenders, whether Luther, 
or William Penn, or St. Paul. We answer, when they 
tell us of the bad behaviour of Luther or Paul : " WeD, 
what if he did ? Who was more pained than Luther 
or Paul ? " We attach ourselves violently to our 
teachers and historical personalities, and think the 
foundation shaken if any fault is shown in their record. 
But how is the truth hurt by their falling from it ? 
The law of gravity is not hurt by every accident, though 
our leg be broken. No more is the law of justice by our 
departure from it. 

We are to know that we are never without a pilot. 
When we know not how to steer, and dare not hoist a 
sail, we can drift. The current knows the way, though 
we do not. When the stars and sun appear ; when we 
have conversed with navigators who know the coast, we 
may begin to put out an oar and trim a sail The ship 
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of heaven guides itself, and will not accept a wooden 
rudder. 

Have you said to yourself ever : " I abdicate all 
choice, I see it is not for me to interfere. I see that I 
have been one of the crowd ; that I have been a pitiful 
person, because I have wished to be my own master, 
and to dress and order my whole way and system of 
living. I thought I managed it very well, I see that 
my neighbours think so. I have heard prayers. I 
have prayed even, but I have never until now dreamed 
that this undertaking the entire management of my own 
affairs was not commendable. I have never seen, until 
now, that it dwarfed me. I have not discovered, until 
this blessed ray flashed just now through my soul, that 
there dwelt any power in Nature that woul4 relieve me 
of my load. But now I see." 

What is this intoxicating sentiment that allies this 
scrap of dust to the whole of Nature and the whole of 
Fate — that makes this doll a dweller in ages, mocker 
at time, able to spurn all outward advantages, peer and 
master of the elements ? I am taught by it that what 
touches any thread in the vast web of being touches 
me. I am representative of the whole, and the good 
of the whole, or what I call the right, makes me 
invulnerable. 

How came this creation so magically woven that 
nothing can do me mischief but myself — that an in- 
visible fence surrounds my being which screens me from 
all harm that I will to resist ? If I will stand upright, 
the creation cannot bend me. But if I violate myself, 
if I commit a crime, the lightning loiters by the speed 
of retribution, and every act is not hereafter but in- 
stantaneously rewarded according to its quality. Virtue 
is the adopting of this dictate of the universal mind 
by the individual will. Character is the habit of this 
obedience, and religion is the accompanying emotion, 
the emotion of reverence which the presence of the 
universal mind ever excites in the individual. 

We go to famous books for our examples of character, 
just as we send to England for shrubs, which grow as 
well in our own door-yards and cow-pastures. life i r 
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always rich, and spontaneous graces and forces elevate 
it in every domestic circle, which are overlooked while 
we are reading something less excellent in old authors. 
From the obscurity and casualty of those which I know, 
I infer the obscurity and casualty of the like balm and 
consolation and immortality in a thousand homes which 
I do not know, all round the world. And I see not 
why to these simple instincts — simple yet grand — all 
the heights and transcendencies of virtue and of en- 
thusiasm are not open. There is power enough in them 
to move the world ; and it is not any sterility or defect 
in ethics, but our negligence of these fine monitors, of 
these world-embracing sentiments, that makes religion 
cold and lif e low. 

While the immense energy of the sentiment of duty 
and the awe of the supernatural exert incomparable 
influence on the mind, — yet it is often perverted, and 
the tradition received with awe, but without corre- 
spondent action of the receiver. Then you find so many 
men infatuated on that topic ! Wise on all other, they 
lose their head the moment they talk of religion. It is 
the sturdiest prejudice in the public mind that religion 
is something by itself ; a department distinct from all 
other experiences, and to which the tests and judgments 
men are ready enough to show on other things, do not 
apply. You may sometimes talk with the gravest and 
best citizen, and, the moment the topic of religion is 
broached, he runs into a childish superstition. His face 
looks infatuated, and his conversation is. When I 
talked with an ardent missionary, and pointed out to 
him that his creed found no support in my experience, 
he replied, "It is not so in your experience, but is so 
in the other world." I answer : Other world ! there 
is no other world. God is one and omnipresent ; here 
or nowhere is the whole fact. The one miracle which 
God works evermore is in Nature, and imparting himself 
to the mind. When we ask simply, " What is true in 
thought ? what is just in action ? " it is the yielding 
of the private heart to the Divine mind, and all personal 
preferences, and all requiring of wonders, are profane. 

The word miracle, as it is used, only indicates the 
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ignorance of the devotee, staring with wonder to see 
water turned into wine, and heedless of the stupendous 
fact of his own personality. Here he stands, a lonely 
thought harmoniously organized into correspondence 
with the universe of mind and matter. What narrative 
of wonders coming down from a thousand years ought 
to charm his attention like this ? Certainly it is human 
to value a general consent, a fraternity of believers, 
a crowded church ; but as the sentiment purifies and 
rises, it leaves crowds. It makes churches of two, 
churches of one. A fatal disservice does this Sweden- 
borg or other who offers to do my thinking for me. It 
seems as if, when the Spirit of God speaks so plainly to 
each soul, it were an impiety to be listening to one or 
another saint. Jesus was better than others, because 
he refused to listen to others and listened at home. 

You are really interested in your thought. You have 
meditated in silent wonder on your existence in this 
world. You have perceived in the first fact of your 
conscious life here a miracle so astounding — a miracle 
comprehending all the universe of miracles to which 
your intelligent life gives you access — as to exhaust 
wonder, and leave you no need of hunting here or there 
for any particular exhibitions of power. Then up comes 
a man with a text of 1 John v. 7, or a knotty sentence 
from St. Paul, which he considers as the axe at the root 
of your tree. You cannot bring yourself to care for it. 
You say : " Cut away ; my tree is Ygdraiil — the tree 
of life." He interrupts for the moment your peaceful 
trust in the Divine Providence. Let him know by 
your security that your conviction is clear and sufficient, 
and if he were Paid himself, you also are here, and with 
your Creator. We all give way to superstitions. The 
house in which we were born is not quite mere timber 
and stone ; is still haunted by parents and progenitors. 
The creeds into which we were initiated in childhood and 
youth no longer hold their old place in the minds of 
thoughtful men, but they are not nothing to us, and we 
hate to have them treated with contempt. There is 
so much that we do not know, that we give to these 
suggestions the benefit of the doubt. 
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It is a necessity of the human mind that he who looks 
at one object should look away from all other objects. 
He may throw himself upon some sharp statement of 
one fact, some verbal creed, with such concentration 
as to hide the universe from him : but the stars roll 
above ; the sun warms him. With patience and fidelity 
to truth he may work his way through, if only by 
coming against somebody who believes more fables 
than he does ; and, in trying to dispel the illusions of 
his neighbour, he opens his own eyes. 

In the Christianity of this country there is wide 
difference of opinion in regard to inspiration, prophecy, 
miracles, the future state of the soul ; every variety 
of opinion, and rapid revolution in opinions, in the 
last half-century. It is simply impossible to read 
the old history of the first century as it was read in 
the ninth ; to do so, you must abolish in your mind 
the lessons of all the centuries from the ninth to the 
nineteenth. 

Shall I make the mistake of baptizing the daylight, 
and time, and space, by the name of John or Joshua, 
in whose tent I chance to behold daylight, and space 
and time ? What anthropomorphists we are in this, 
that we cannot let moral distinctions be, but must 
mould them into human shape ! " Mere morality ! " 
means — not put into a personal master of morals. Our 
religion is geographical, belongs to our time and place ; 
respects and mythologizes some one time, and place, 
and person, and people. So it is occasional. It visits 
us only on some exceptional and ceremonial occasion, 
on a wedding, or a baptism, on a sick-bed, or at a funeral, 
or perhaps on a sublime national victory or a peace. 
But that be sure is not the religion of the universal 
unsleeping providence which lurks in trifles, in still, 
small voices, in the secrets of the heart, and our closest 
thoughts, as efficiently as in our proclamations and 
successes. 

Far be it from me to underrate the men or the churches 
that have fixed the hearts of men and organized their 
devout impulses or oracles into good institutions. The 
Church of Rome had its saints, and inspired the 
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conscience of Europe — St. Augustine, and Thomas 
a\ Kempis, and F6nelon ; the piety of the English Church 
m Cranmer, and Herbert, and Taylor ; the Reformed 
Church, Scougal ; the mystics, Behmen and Swedenborg ; 
the Quakers, Fox and James Naylor. I confess our later 
generation appears ungirt, frivolous, compared with 
the religions of the last or Calvinistic age. There was 
in the last century a serious habitual reference to the 
spiritual world, running through diaries, letters, and 
conversation — yes, and into wills and legal instruments 
also, compared with which our liberation looks a little 
foppish and dapper. 

The religion of seventy years ago was an iron belt 
lo the mind, giving it concentration and force. A rude 
people were kept respectable by the determination of 
thought on the eternal world. Now men fall abroad — 
want polarity — suffer in character and intellect. A 
sleep creeps over the great functions of man. Enthu- 
siasm goes out. In its stead a low prudence seeks to 
hold society staunch ; but its arms are too short ; cord- 
age and machinery never supply the place of life. 

Luther would cut his hand off sooner than write 
theses against the pope if he suspected that he was 
bringing on with all his might the pale negations of 
Boston Unitarianism. I will not now go into the meta- 
physics of that reaction by which in history a period 
of belief is followed by an age of criticism, in which 
wit takes the place of faith in the leading spirits, and 
an excessive respect for forms out of which the heart 
has departed becomes most obvious in the least religious 
minds. I will not now explore the causes of the result, 
but the fact must be conceded as of frequent recurrence, 
and never more evident than in our American Church. 
To a self-denying, ardent church, delighting in rites 
and ordinances, has succeeded a cold, intellectual race, 
who analyze the prayer and psalm of their forefathers, 
and the more intellectual reject every yoke of authority 
and custom with a petulance unprecedented. It is a 
sort of mark 01 probity and sincerity to declare how 
little you believe, while the mass of the community 
indolently follow the old forms with childish scrupulosity 
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and we have punctuality for faith, and good taste for 
character. 

But I hope the defect of faith with us is only apparent. 
We shall find that freedom has its own guards, and, as 
soon as in the vulgar it runs to license, sets all reason- 
able men on exploring those guards. I do not think 
the summit of this age truly reached or expressed unless 
it attain the height which religion and philosophy 
reached in any former age. If I miss the inspiration 
of the saints of Calvinism, or of Platonism, or Buddhism, 
our times are not up to theirs, or, more truly, have not 
yet their own legitimate force. 

Worship is the regard for what is above us. Men 
are respectable only as they respect. We delight in 
children because of that religious eye which belongs 
to them ; because of their reverence for their seniors, 
and for their objects of belief. The poor Irish labourer 
one sees with respect, because he believes in something, 
in his church, and in his employers. Superstitious 
persons we see with respect, because their whole ex- 
istence is not bounded by their hats and their shoes; 
but they walk attended by pictures of the imagination, 
to which they pay homage. You cannot impoverish 
man by taking away these objects above him without 
ruin. It is very sad to see men who think their good- 
ness made of themselves ; it is very grateful to see 
those who hold an opinion the reverse of this. The old 
poet Daniel said : 

" Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !" 

All ages of belief have been great : all of unbelief 
have been mean. The Orientals believe in Fate. 
That which shall befall them is written on the iron 
leaf ; they will not turn on their heel to avoid famine, 
plague, or the sword of the enemy. That is great, and 
gives a great air to the people. We in America are 
charged with a great deficiency in worship ; that 
reverence does not belong to our character ; that our 
institutions, our politics, and our trade, have fostered 
a self-reliance which is small, liliputian, full of fuss 
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and bustle ; we look at and will bear nothing above 
us in the state, and do exceedingly applaud and admire 
ourselves, and believe in our senses and understandings, 
while our imagination and our moral sentiment are 
desolated. In religion, too, we want objects above ; 
we are fast losing, or have already lost, our old rever- 
ence ; new views of inspiration, of miracles, of the 
saints, have supplanted the old opinions, and it is vain 
to bring them again. Revolutions never go backward, 
and in all churches a certain decay of ancient piety is 
lamented, and all threatens to lapse into apathy and 
indifferentism. It becomes us to consider whether we 
cannot have a real faith and real objects in lieu of these 
false ones. The human mind, when it is trusted, is 
never false to itself. If there be sincerity and good 
meaning — if there be really in us the wish to seek for 
our superiors, for that which is lawfully above us, we 
shall not long look in vain. 

Meantime there is great centrality, a centripetence 
equal to the centrifugence. The mystic or theist is 
never scared by any startling materialism. He knows 
the laws of gravitation and of repulsion are deaf to 
French talkers, be they never so witty. If theology 
shows that opinions are fast changing, it is not so with 
the convictions of men with regard to conduct. These 
remain. The most daring heroism, the most accom- 
plished culture, or rapt holiness, never exhausted the 
claim of these lowly duties— never penetrated to their 
origin, or was able to look behind their source. We 
cannot disenchant, we cannot impoverish ourselves, 
by obedience ; but by humility we rise, by obedience 
we command, by poverty we are rich, by dying we 
live. 

We are thrown back on rectitude for ever and ever, 
only rectitude — to mend one ; that is all we can do. 
But that the zealot stigmatizes as a sterile chimney- 
corner philosophy. Now, the first position I make is 
that natural religion supplies still all the facts which 
are disguised under the dogma of popular creeds. The 
progress of religion is steadily to its identity with 
morals. 
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How is the new generation to be edified ? How 
should it not ? The life of those once omnipotent 
traditions was really not in the legend, but in the moral 
sentiment and in the metaphysical fact which the 
legends enclosed— -and these survive. A new Socrates, 
or Zeno, or Swedenborg, or Pascal, or a new crop of 
geniuses like those of the Elizabethan age, may be 
born in this age, and, with happy heart and a bias for 
theism, bring asceticism, duty, and magnanimity, into 
vogue again. 

It is true that Stoicism, always attractive to the intel- 
lectual and cultivated, has now no temples, no academy, 
no commanding Zeno or Antoninus. It accuses us that 
it has none : that pure ethics is not now formulated 
and concreted into a cuUus, a fraternity with assem- 
blings and holy-days, with song and book, with brick 
and stone. Why have not those who believe in it and 
love it left all for this, and dedicated themselves to 
write out its scientific scriptures to become its Vulgate 
for millions ? I answer for one that the inspirations 
we catch of this law are not continuous and technical, 
but joyful sparkles, and are recorded for their beauty, 
for the delight they give, not for their obligation ; and 
that is their priceless good to men, that they charm 
and uplift, not that they are imposed. 

It has not yet its first hymn. But, that every line 
and word may be coals pf true fire, ages must roll, ere 
these casual wide-falling cinders can be gathered into 
broad and steady altar-flame. 

It does not yet appear what forms the religious feel- 
ing will take. It prepares to rise out of all forms to 
an absolute justice and healthy perception. Here is 
now a new feeling of humanity infused into public 
action. Here is contribution of money on a more 
extended and systematic scale than ever before to 
repair public disasters at a distance, and of political 
support to oppressed parties. Then there are the 
new conventions of social science, before which come 
the questions of the rights of women, the laws of trade, 
the treatment of crime, regulation of labour. If these 
re tokens of the steady currents of thought and will 
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in these directions, one might well anticipate a new 
nation. 

I know how delicate this principle is — how difficult 
of adaptation to practical and social arrangements. It 
cannot be profaned ; it cannot be forced ; to draw it 
out of its natural current is to lose at once all its power. 
Such experiments as we recall are those in which some 
sect or dogma made the tie, and that was an artificial 
element, which chilled and checked the union. But is 
it quite impossible to believe that men should be drawn 
to each other by the simple respect which each man 
feels for another in whom he discovers absolute honesty ; 
the respect he feels for one who thinks lif e is quite too 
coarse and frivolous, and that he should like to lift it 
a little, should like to be the friend of some man's 
virtue ; for another who, underneath his compliances 
with artificial society, would dearly like to serve some- 
body, — to test his own reality by making himself useful 
and indispensable ? 

Man does not live by bread alone, but by faith, by 
admiration, by sympathy. 'Tis very shallow to say 
that cotton, or iron, or silver and gold, are kings of 
the world ; there are rulers that will at any moment 
make these forgotten. Fear will. Love will. Char- 
acter will. Men live by their credence. Governments 
stand by it — by the faith that the people share — whether 
it comes from the religion in which they were bred, of 
from an original conscience in themselves, which the 
popular religion echoes. If government could only 
stand by force, if the instinct of the people was to resist 
the government, it is plain the government must be 
two to one, in order to be secure, and then it would not 
be safe from desperate individuals. But no ; the old 
commandment, " Thou shalt not kill," holds down New 
York, and London, and Paris, and not a police or horse- 
guards. 

The credence of men it is that moulds them, and creates 
at will one or another surface. The mind as it opens 
transfers very fast its choice from the circumstance to 
the cause ; from courtesy to love, from inventions to 
science, from London or Washington law, or public 
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opinion, to the self -revealing idea ; from all that talent 
executes to the sentiment that fills the heart and dictates 
the future of nations. 

The commanding fact which I never do not see, is 
the sufficiency of the moral sentiment. We buttress 
it up, in shallow hours or ages, with legends, traditions, 
and forms, each good for the one moment, in which it 
was a happy type or symbol of the Power, but the Power 
sends in the next moment a new lesson, which we lose 
while our eyes are reverted and striving to perpetuate 
the old. 

America shall introduce a pure religion. Ethics are 
thought not to satisfy affection. But all the religion 
we have is the ethics of one or another holy person ; 
as soon as character appears, be sure love will, and 
veneration, and anecdotes, and fables about him, and 
delight of good men and women in him. And what 
deeps of grandeur and beauty are known to us in ethical 
truth, what divination or insight belongs to it ! For 
innocence is a wonderful electuary for purging the eyes 
to search the nature of those souls that pass before it. 
What armour it is to protect the good from outward or 
inward harm, and with what power it converts evil 
accidents into benefits ; the power of its countenance ; 
the power of its presence ! To it alone comes true 
friendship ; to it come grandeur of situation and poetic 
perception, enriching all it deals with. 

Once men thought Spirit divine, and Matter diabolic : 
one Ormuzd, the other Ahriman. Now science and 
philosophy recognize the parallelism, the approxima- 
tion, the unity of the two ; how each reflects the other 
as face answers to face in a glass ; nay, how the laws 
of both are one, or how one is the realization. We are 
learning not to fear truth. 

The man of this age must be matriculated in the 
university of sciences and tendencies flowing from all 
past periods. He must not be one who can be surprised 
and shipwrecked by every bold or subtle word which 
malignant and acute men may utter in his hearing, 
but should be taught all scepticisms and unbeliefs, 
and made the destroyer of all card-houses and paper 
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walls, and the sifter of all opinions, by being put face 
to face from his infancy with Reality. 

A man who has accustomed himself to look at all his 
circumstances as very mutable, to carry his possessions, 
Ills relations to persons, and even his opinions, in his 
hand, and in all these to pierce to the principal and 
moral law, and everywhere to find that, — has put 
liimself out of the reach of all scepticism ; and it seems 
as if whatever is most affecting and sublime in our 
intercourse, in our happiness, and in our losses, tended 
steadily to uplift us to a life so extraordinary, and, 
one might say, superhuman. 
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FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. 1 

TT is a rule that holds in economy as well as in 
I hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than your tap. The mills, the shops, the theatre and 
the caucus, the college and the church, have all found 
out this secret. The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose two or three seconds in a year, ever since 
Newton explained to Parliament that the way to improve 
navigation was to get good watches, and to offer public 
premiums for a better time-keeper than any then in 
use. The manufacturers rely on turbines of hydraulic 
perfection ; the carpet - mill, on mordants and dyes 
which exhaust the skill of the chemist ; the calico print, 
on designers of genius who draw the wages of artists, 
not of artisans. Wedgwood, the eminent potter, 
bravely took the sculptor Flaxman to counsel, who 
said, " Send to Italy, search the museums for the forms 
of old Etruscan vases, urns, water-pots, domestic and 
sacrificial vessels of all kinds." They built great works 
and called their manufacturing village Etruria. Flax- 
man, with his Greek taste, selected and combined the 
loveliest forms, which were executed in English clay; 
sent boxes of these as gifts to every court of Europe, 
and formed the taste of the world. It was a renaissance 
of the breakfast-table and china-closet. The brave 
manufacturers made their fortune. The jewellers 
imitated the revived models in silver and gold. 

The theatre avails itself of the best talent of poet, of 
painter, and of amateur of taste, to make the ensemble 
of dramatic effect. The marine insurance office has its 
mathematical counsellor to settle averages ; the life- 
assurance its table of annuities. The wine merchant 
has his analyst and taster, the more exquisite the better. 
He has also, I fear, his debts to the chemist as well as 
to the vineyard. 

1 A lecture delivered at the Old South Church, Boston, March 30, 
1878, and published in 1879. 
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Our modern wealth stands on a few staples, and the 
interest nations took in our war was exasperated by the 
importance of the cotton trade. And what is cotton ? 
One plant out of some two hundred thousand known 
to the botanist, vastly the larger part of which are 
reckoned weeds. And what is a weed ? A plant whose 
virtues have not yet been discovered, — every one of 
the two hundred thousand probably yet to be of utility 
in the arts. As Bacchus of the vine, Ceres of the wheat, 
as Arkwright and Whitney were the demi-gods of cotton, 
so prolific Time will yet bring an inventor to every 
plant. There is not a property in nature but a mind is 
born to seek and find it. For it is not the plants or the 
animals, innumerable as they are, nor the whole maga- 
zine of material nature that can give the sum of power, 
but the infinite applicability of these things in the hands 
of thinking man, every new application being equivalent 
to a new material. 

Our sleepy civilization, ever since Roger Bacon and 
monk Schwartz invented gunpowder, has built its whole 
art of war, all fortification by land and sea, all drill and 
military education, on that one compound, — all is an 
extension of a gun-barrel, — and is very scornful about 
bows and arrows, and reckons Greeks and Romans and 
Middle Ages little better than Indians, and bow-and- 
arrow times. As if the earth, water, gases, lightning, 
and caloric had not a million energies, the discovery 
of any one of which could change the art of war again, 
and put an end to war by the exterminating forces 
man can apply. 

Now, if this is true in all the useful and in the fine 
arts, that the direction must be drawn from a superior 
source or there will be no good work, does it hold less 
in our social and civil life ? 

In our popular politics you may note that each 
aspirant who rises above the crowd, however at first 
making his obedient apprenticeship in party tactics, 
if he have sagacity, soon learns that it is by no means 
by obeying the vulgar weathercock of his party, the 
resentments, the fears, and whims of it, that real power 
is gained, but that he must often face and resist the party, 

YOL. IV. 2 C 
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and abide by his resistance, and put them in fear ; that 
the only title to their permanent respect, and to a 
larger following, is to see for himself what is the real 
public interest, and to stand for that ; — that is a prin- 
ciple, and all the cheering and hissing of the crowd must 
by-and-by accommodate itself to it. Our times easily 
afford you very good examples. 

The law of water and all fluids is true of wit. Prince 
Metternich said, " Revolutions begin in the best heads 
and run steadily down to the populace. ,, It is a very 
old observation ; not truer because Metternich said it, 
and not less true. 

There have been revolutions which were not in the 
interest of feudalism and barbarism, but in that of 
society. And these are distinguished not by the num- 
bers of the combatants nor the numbers of the slain, 
but by the motive. No interest now attaches to the wars 
of York and Lancaster, to the wars of German, French, 
and Spanish emperors, which were only dynastic wars, 
but to those in which a principle was involved. These 
are read with passionate interest and never lose their 
pathos by time. When the cannon is aimed by ideas, 
when men with religious convictions are behind it, when 
men die for what they live for, and the mainspring that 
works daily urges them to hazard all, then the cannon 
articulates its explosions with the voice of a man, then 
the rifle seconds the cannon, and the fowling-piece the 
rifle, and the women make the cartridges, and all shoot 
at one mark ; then gods join in the combat ; then 
poets are born, and the better code of laws at last 
records the victory. 

Now the culmination of these triumphs of humanity 
— and which did virtually include the extinction of 
slavery — is the planting of America. 

At every moment some one country more than any 
other represents the sentiment and the future of man- 
kind. None will doubt that America occupies this 
place in the opinion of nations, as is proved by the fact 
of the vast immigration into this country from all the 
nations of Western and Central Europe. And when the 
adventurers have planted themselves and looked about, 
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they send back all the money they can spare to bring 
their friends. 

Meantime they find this country just passing through 
a great crisis in its history, as necessary as lactation 
or dentition or puberty to the human individual. We 
are in these days settling for ourselves and our de- 
scendants questions which, as they shall be determined 
in one way or the other, will make the peace and pros- 
perity or the calamity of the next ages. The questions 
of Education, of Society, of Labour, the direction of 
talent, of character, the nature and habits of the 
American, may well occupy us, and more the question 
of Religion. 

The new conditions of mankind in America are really 
favourable to progress, the removal of absurd restric- 
tions and antique inequalities. The mind is always 
better the more it is used, and here it is kept in practice. 
The humblest is daily challenged to give his opinion 
on practical questions, and while civil and social freedom 
exists, nonsense even has a favourable effect. Cant is 
good to provoke common sense. The Catholic Church, 
the trance-mediums, the rebel paradoxes, exasperate 
the common sense. The wilder the paradox, the more 
sure is Punch to put it in the pillory. 

The lodging the power in the people, as in republican 
forms, has the effect of holding things closer to common 
sense ; for a court or an aristocracy, which must always 
be a small minority, can more easily run into follies 
than a republic, which has too many observers, — each 
with a vote in his hand, — to allow its head to be turned 
by any kind of nonsense : since hunger, thirst, cold, 
the cries of children, and debt, are always holding the 
masses hard to the essential duties. 

One hundred years ago the American people attempted 
to carry out the bill of political rights to an almost ideal 
perfection. They have made great strides in that 
direction since. They are now proceeding, instructed 
by their success, and by their many failures, to 
carry out not the bill of rights, but the bill of human 
duties. 
. And look what revolution that attempt involves 
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Hitherto government has been that of the single person 
or of the aristocracy. In this country the attempt to 
resist these elements, it is asserted, must throw us into 
the government not quite of mobs, but in practice of an 
inferior class of professional politicians, who by means 
of newspapers and caucuses really thrust their unworthy 
minority into the place of the old aristocracy on the 
one side, and of the good, industrious, well-taught but 
unambitious population on the other, win the posts 
of power, and give their direction to affairs. Hence 
liberal congresses and legislatures ordain, to the sur- 
prise of the people, equivocal, interested, and vicious 
measures. The men themselves are suspected and 
charged with lobbying and being lobbied. No measure 
is attempted for itself, but the opinion of the people 
is courted in the first place, and the measures are 
perfunctorily carried through as secondary. We do not 
choose our own candidate, no, nor any other man's 
first choice, — but only the available candidate, whom, 
perhaps, no man loves. We do not speak what we think, 
but grope after the practicable and available. Instead 
of character, there is a studious exclusion of character. 
The people are feared and flattered. They are not 
reprimanded. The country is governed in bar-rooms, 
and in the mind of bar-rooms. The low can best win 
the low, and each aspirant for power vies with his 
rival which can stoop lowest, and depart widest from 
himself. 

The partisan on moral, even on religious questions, 
will choose a proven rogue who can answer the tests, 
over an honest, affectionate, noble gentleman ; the 
partisan ceasing to be a man that he may be a sectarian. 

The spirit of our political economy is low and de- 
grading. The precious metals are not so precious as 
they are esteemed. Man exists for his own sake, and 
not to add a labourer to the state. The spirit of our 
political action, for the most part, considers nothing 
less than the sacredness of man. Party sacrifices man 
to the measure. 

We have seen the great party of property and educa- 
; on in the country drivelling and huckstering away, 
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for views of party fear or advantage, every principle 
of humanity and the dearest hopes of mankind; the 
trustees of power only energetic when mischief could 
be done, imbecile as corpses when evil was to be 
prevented. 

Our great men succumb so far to the forms of the day 
as to peril their integrity for the sake of adding to the 
weight of their personal character the authority of 
office, or making a real government titular. Our 
politics are full of adventurers, who, having by educa- 
tion and social innocence a good repute in the state, 
break away from the law of honesty and think they 
can afford to join the devil's party. Tis odious, these 
offenders in high life. You rally to the support of old 
charities and the cause of literature, and there, to be 
sure, are these brazen faces. In this innocence you are 
puzzled how to meet them ; must shake hands with 
them under protest. We feel toward them as the 
minister about the Cape Cod farm, — in the old time, 
when the minister was still invited, in the spring, to 
make a prayer for the blessing of a piece of land, — 
the good pastor, being brought to the spot, stopped 
short : " No, this land does not want a prayer, this 
land wants manure." 

" 'Tis virtue which they want, and, wanting it, 
Honour no garment to their backs can fit." 

Parties keep the old names, but exhibit a surprising 
fugacity in creeping out of one snake-skin into another 
of equal ignominy and lubricity, and the grasshopper 
on the turret of Faneuil Hall gives a proper hint of the 
men below. 

Everything yields. The very glaciers are viscous 
or relegate into conformity, and the stiffest patriots 
falter and compromise ; so that will cannot be depended 
on to save us. 

How rare are acts of will ! We are all living accord- 
ing to custom ; we do as other people do, and shrink 
from an act of our own. Every such act makes a man 
famous, and we can all count the few cases, — half a 
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dozen in our time, — when a public man ventured to act 
as he thought, without waiting for orders or for public 
opinion. J ohn Quincy Adams was a man of an audacious 
independence that always kept the public curiosity alive 
in regard to what he might do. None could predict his 
word, and a whole congress could not gainsay it when 
it was spoken. General Jackson was a man of will, 
and his phrase on one memorable occasion, " I will 
take the responsibility," is a proverb ever since. 
• The American marches with a careless swagger to 
the height of power, very heedless of his own liberty, 
or of other peoples', in his reckless confidence that he 
can have all he wants, risking all the prized charters 
of the human race, bought with battles and revolutions 
and religion, gambling them all away for a paltry selfish 
gain. 

He sits secure in the possession of his vast domain, 
rich beyond all experience in resources, sees its inevi- 
table force unlocking itself in elemental order day by 
day, year by year ; looks from his coal-fields, his wneat- 
bearing prairie, his gold-mines, to his two oceans on 
either side, and feels the security that there can be 
no famine in a country reaching through so many lati- 
tudes, no want that cannot be supplied, no danger from 
any excess of importation of art or learning into a 
country of such native strength, such immense digestive 
power. 

In proportion to the personal ability of each man, he 
feels the invitation and career which the country opens 
to him. He is easily fed with wheat and game, with 
Ohio wine, but his brain is also pampered by finer 
draughts, by political power and by the power in the 
railroad board, in the mills, or the banks. This elevates 
his spirits, and gives, of course, an easy self-reliance 
that makes him self-willed and unscrupulous. 

I think this levity is a reaction on the people from 
the extraordinary advantages and invitations of their 
condition. When we are most disturbed by their rash 
and immoral voting, it is not malignity, but recklessness. 
'Hiey are careless of politics, because they do not enter- 

n the possibility of being seriously caught in the 
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jrieshes of legislation. They feel strong and irresistible. 
They believe that what they have enacted they can re- 
peal if they do not like it. But one may run a risk once 
too often. They stay away from the polls, saying that 
one vote can do no good ! Or they take another step, 
and say one vote can do no harm ! and vote for some- 
thing which they do not approve, because their party 
or set votes for it. Of course this puts them in the 
power of any party having a steady interest to promote, 
which does not conflict manifestly with the pecuniary 
interest of the voters. But if they should come to be 
interested in themselves and in their career, they would 
no more stay away from the election than from their 
own counting-room or the house of their friend. 

The people are right-minded enough on ethical 
questions, but they must pay their debts, and must 
have the means of living wen, and not pinching. So 
it is useless to rely on them to go to a meeting, or to 
give a vote, if any check from this must-have-the- 
money side arises. If a customer looks grave at their 
newspaper, or damns their member of Congress, they 
take another newspaper, and vote for another man. 
They must have money, for a certain style of living fast 
becomes necessary ; they must take wine at the hotel, 
first, for the look of it, and second, for the purpose of 
sending the bottle to two or three gentlemen at the table ; 
and presently, because they have got the taste, and do 
not feel that they have dined without it. 

The record of the election now and then alarms people 
by the all but unanimous choice of a rogue and brawler. 
But how was it done ? What lawless mob burst into 
the polls and threw in these hundreds of ballots in 
defiance of the magistrates ? This was done by the very 
men you know, — the mildest, most sensible, best- 
natured people. The only account of this is, that they 
have been scared or warped into some association in 
their mind of the candidate with the interest of their 
trade or of their property. 

Whilst each cabal urges its candidate, and at last 
brings, with cheers and street-demonstrations, men 
whose names are a knell to all hope of progress, thf 
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good and wise are hidden in their active retirements, 
and are quite out of question. 

" These we must join to wake, for these are of the strain 
That justice dare defend, and will the age maintain." 

Yet we know, all over this country, men of integrity, 
capable of action and of affairs, with the deepest sym- 
pathy in all that concerns the public, mortified by the 
national disgrace, and quite capable of any sacrifice 
except of their honour. 

Faults in the working appear in our system, as in 
all, but they suggest their own remedies. After every 
practical mistake, out of which any disaster grows, 
the people wake and correct it with energy. And any 
disturbances in politics, in civil or foreign wars, sober 
them, and instantly show more virtue and conviction 
in the popular vote. In each new threat and faction 
the ballot has been, beyond expectation, right and 
decisive. 

Tis ever an inspiration, God only knows whence; 
a sudden, undated perception of eternal right coming 
into and correcting things that were wrong ; a per- 
ception that passes through thousands as readily as 
through one. 

The gracious lesson taught by science to this country 
is, that the history of nature from first to last is in- 
cessant advance from less to more, from rude to finer 
organization, the globe of matter thus conspiring with 
the principle of undying hope in man. Nature works 
in immense time, and spends individuals and races 
prodigally to prepare new individuals and races. The 
lower kinds are one after one extinguished ; the higher 
forms come in. The history of civilization, or the 
refining of certain races to wonderful power of per- 
formance, is analogous ; but the best civilization yet 
is only valuable as a ground of hope. 

Ours is the country of poor men. Here is practical 
democracy ; here is the human race poured out over 
the continent to do itself justice ; all mankind in its 
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shirt-sleeves ; not grimacing like poor rich men in cities, 
pretending to be rich, but unmistakably taking off its 
coat to hard work, when labour is sure to pay. This 
through all the country. For really, though you see 
wealth in the capitals, it is only a sprinkling of rich 
men in the cities and at sparse points ; the bulk of the 
population is poor. In Maine, nearly every man is a 
lumberer. In Massachusetts, every twelfth man is 
a shoemaker, and the rest, millers, farmers, sailors, 
fishermen. 

Well, the result is, instead of the doleful experience 
of the European economist, who tells us, " In almost 
all countries the condition of the great body of the 
people is poor and miserable/' here that same great 
body has arrived at a sloven plenty, — ham and corn- 
cakes, tight roof, and coals enough have been attained ; 
an unbuttoned comfort, not clean, not thoughtful, 
far from polished, without dignity in its repose; the 
man awkward and restless if he have not something 
to do, but honest and kind, for the most part, under- 
standing his own rights and stiff to maintain them, 
and disposed to give his children a better education than 
he received. \ ^vVt 

The steady improvement of the public schools in the 
cities and the country enables the farmer or labourer 
to secure a precious primary education. It is rare to 
find a born American who cannot read and write. The 
facility with which clubs are formed by young men for 
discussion of social, political, and intellectual topics 
secures the notoriety of the questions. 

Our institutions, of which the town is the unit, are 
all educational, for responsibility educates fast. The 
town meeting is, after the high school, a higher school. 
The legislature, to which every good farmer goes once 
on trial, is a superior academy. 

The result appears in the power of invention, the 
freedom of thinking, in the readiness for reforms, eager- 
ness for novelty, even for all the follies of false science ; 
in the antipathy to secret societies, in the predominance 
of the Democratic party in the politics of the Union, 
and in the voice of the public even when irregular and 
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vicious, — the voice of mobs, the voice' of lynch law, — 
because it is thought to be, on the whole, the verdict, 
though badly spoken, of the greatest number. 

All this forwardness and self-reliance cover self- 
government ; proceed on the belief that as the people 
have made a government they can make another ; that 
their union and law are not in their memory, but in 
their blood and condition. If they unmake a law, they 
can easily make a new one. In Mr. Webster's imagina- 
tion the American Union was a huge Prince Rupert's 
drop, which will snap into atoms, if so much as the 
smallest end be shivered off. Now the fact is quite 
different from this. The people are loyal, law-abiding. 
They prefer order, and have no taste for misrule and 
uproar. 

America was opened after the feudal mischief was 
spent, and so the people made a good start. We began 
well. No inquisition here, no kings, no nobles, no 
dominant church. Here heresy has lost its terrors. 
We have eight or ten religions in every large town, and 
the most that comes of it is a degree or two on the 
thermometer of fashion ; a pew in a particular church 
gives an easier entrance to the subscription ball. 

We began with freedom, and are defended from 
shocks now for a century by the facility with which 
through popular assemblies every necessary measure of 
reform can instantly be carried. A congress is a standing 
insurrection, and escapes the violence of accumulated 
grievance. As the globe keeps its identity by perpetual 
change, so our civil system, by perpetual appeal to the 
people and acceptance of its reforms. 

The government is acquainted with the opinions of 
all classes, knows the leading men in the middle class, 
knows the leaders of the humblest class. The President 
comes near enough to these ; if he does not, the caucus 
does, — the primary ward and town meeting, and what 
is important does reach him. 

The men, the women, all over this land shrill their 
exclamations of impatience and indignation at what 
is shortcoming or is unbecoming in the government, — 
at the want of humanity, of morality,— ever on broad 
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grounds of general justice, and not on the class-feeling 
which narrows the perception of English, French, 
German people at home. 

In this fact, that we are a nation of individuals, that 
have a highly intellectual organization, that we can see 
and feel moral distinctions, and that on such an organ- 
ization sooner or later the moral laws must tell, to such 
ears must speak, — in this is our hope. For if the pros- 
perity of this country has been merely the obedience of 
man to the guiding of nature, — of great rivers and 
prairies, — yet is there fate above fate, if we choose to 
speak this language ; or, if there is fate in corn and 
cotton, so is there fate in thought, — this, namely, that 
the largest thought and the widest love are born to 
victory, and must prevail. 

The revolution is the work of no man, but the eternal 
effervescence of nature. It never did not work. And 
we say that revolutions beat all the insurgents, be they 
never so determined and politic ; that the great interests 
of mankind being at every moment through ages in 
favour of justice and the largest liberty, will always, 
from time to time, gain on the adversary and at last 
win the day. Never country had such a fortune, as 
men call fortune, as this, in its geography, its history, 
and in its majestic possibilities. 

We have much to learn, much to correct, — a great 
deal of lying vanity. The spread eagle must fold his 
foolish wings and be less of a peacock ; must keep his 
wings to carry the thunderbolt when he is commanded. 
We must realize our rhetoric and our rituals. Our 
national flag is not affecting, as it should be, because 
it does not represent the population of the United States, 
but some Baltimore or Chicago or Cincinatti or Phila- 
delphia caucus ; not union or justice, but selfishness 
and cunning. If we never put on the liberty-cap until 
we were freemen by love and self-denial, the liberty- 
cap would mean something. I wish to see America not 
like the old powers of the earth, grasping, exclusive, 
and narrow, but a benefactor such as no country ever 
was, hospitable to all nations, legislating for all nation- 
alities. Nations were made to help each other as much 
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as families were ; and all advancement is by ideas, and 
not by brute force or mechanic force. 

In this country, with our practical understanding, 
there is, at present, a great sensualism, a headlong 
devotion to trade, and to the conquest of the continent, 
— to each man as large a share of the same as he can carve 
for himself, — an extravagant confidence in our talent 
and activity, which becomes, whilst successful, a scorn- 
ful materialism, — but with the fault, of course, that it 
has no depth, no reserved force whereon to fall back 
when a reverse comes. 

That repose which is the ornament and ripeness of 
man is not American. The repose which indicates a 
faith in the laws of the universe, — a faith that they will 
fulfil themselves, and are not to be impeded, trans- 
gressed, or accelerated. Our people are too slight and 
vain. They are easily elated and easily depressed. 
See how fast they extend the fleeting fabric of their 
trade, — not at all considering the remote reaction and 
bankruptcy, but with the same abandonment to the 
moment and the facts of the hour as the Esquimaux 
who sells his bed in the morning. Our people act on 
the moment, and from external impulse. They all 
lean on some other, and this superstitiously, and not 
from insight of his merit. They follow a fact ; they 
follow success, and not skill. Therefore, as soon as 
the success stops and the admirable man blunders, 
they quit him ; already they remember that they long 
ago suspected his judgment, and they transfer the 
repute of judgment to the next prosperous person who 
has not yet blundered. Of course this levity makes 
them as easily despond. It seems as if history gave no 
account of any society in which despondency came so 
readily to heart as we see it and feel it in ours. Young 
men at thirty, and even earlier lose all spring and 
vivacity, and if they fail in their first enterprise throw 
up the game. 

The source of mischief is the extreme difficulty with 
which men are roused from the torpor of every day. 
Blessed is all that agitates the mass, breaks up this 
torpor, and begins motion. Corpora non agunt nisi 
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soluta ; the chemical rule is true in mind. Contrast, 
change, interruption, are necessary to new activity and 
new combinations. 

If a temperate wise man should look over our American 
society, I think the first danger that would excite his 
alarm would be the European influences on this country. 
We buy much of Europe that does not make us better 
men ; and mainly the expensiveness which is ruining 
that country. We import trifles, dancers, singers, 
laces, books of patterns, modes, gloves, and cologne, 
manuals of Gothic architecture, steam-made ornaments. 
America is provincial. It is an immense Halifax. 
See the secondariness and aping of foreign and English 
life, that runs through this country, in building, in 
dress, in eating, in books. Every village, every city 
has its architecture, its costume, its hotel, its private 
house, its church from England. 

Our politics threaten her. Her manners threaten 
us. Life is grown and growing so costly, that it threatens 
to kill us. A man is coming here as there to value him- 
self on what he can buy. Worst of all, his expense is 
not his own, but a far off copy of Osborne House or the 
Elysee. The tendency of this is to make all men alike ; 
to extinguish individualism and choke up all the channels 
of inspiration from God in man. We lose our invention 
and descend into imitation. A man no longer conducts 
his own life. It is manufactured for him. The tailor 
makes your dress ; the baker your bread ; the up- 
holsterer — from an imported book of patterns — your 
furniture ; the Bishop of London your faith. 

In the planters of this country, in the seventeenth 
century, the conditions of the country combined with 
the impatience of arbitrary power which they brought 
from England, forced them to a wonderful personal 
independence and to a certain heroic planting and 
trading. Later this strength appeared in the solitudes 
of the West, where a man is made a hero by the varied 
emergencies of his lonely farm, and neighbourhoods 
must combine against the Indians, or the horse-thieves, 
or the river rowdies, by organizing themselves into 
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committees of vigilance. Thus the land and sea edu- 
cate the people, and bring out presence of mind, self- 
reliance, and hundred-handed activity. These are the 
people for an emergency. They are not to be surprised, 
and can find a way out of any peril. This rough and 
ready force becomes them, ana makes them fit citizens 
and civilizers. But if we found them clinging to English 
traditions, which are graceful enough at home, as the 
English Church, and entailed estates, and distrusts of 
popular election, we should feel this reactionary, and 
absurdly out of place. 

Let the passion for America cast out the passion for 
Europe. Here let there be what the earth waits for, — 
exalted manhood. What this country longs for is 
personalities, grand persons, to counteract its material- 
ities. For it is the rule of the universe that corn shall 
serve man, and not man corn. 

They who find America insipid, — they for whom 
London and Paris have spoiled their own homes, can be 
spared to return to those cities. I not only see a career 
at home for more genius than we have, but for more 
than there is in the world. 

The class of which I speak make themselves merry 
without duties. They sit in decorated club-houses 
in the cities, and burn tobacco and play whist ; in the 
country they sit idle in stores and bar-rooms, and burn 
tobacco, and gossip and sleep. They complain of the 
flatness of American life ; " America has no illusions, 
no romance." They have no perception of its destiny. 
They are not Americans. 

The felon is the logical extreme of the epicure and cox- 
comb. Selfish luxury is the end of both, though in one 
it is decorated with refinements, and in the other brutal. 
But my point now is, that this spirit is not American. 

Our young men lack idealism. A man for success 
must not be pure idealist, then he will practically fail ; 
but he must have ideas, must obey ideas, or he might 
as well be the horse he rides on. A man does not want 
to be sun-dazzled, sun-blind; but every man must 
have glimmer enough to keep him from knocking his 
head against the walls. And it is in the interest of 
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civilization and good society and friendship, that I 
dread to hear of well-born, gifted and amiable men, 
that they have this indifference, disposing them to this 
despair. 

Of no use are the men who study to do exactly as 
was done before, who can never understand that to- 
day is a new day. There never was such a combination 
as this of ours, and the rules to meet it are not set down 
in any history. We want men of original perception 
and original action who can open their eyes wider than 
to a nationality, — namely, to considerations of benefit 
to the human race, — can act in the interest of civiliza- 
tion ; men of elastic, men of moral mind, who can live 
in the moment and take a step forward. Columbus 
was no backward-creeping crab, nor was Martin Luther, 
not Jphn Adams, nor Patrick Henry, nor Thomas 
Jefferson ; and the Genius or Destiny of America is no 
log or sluggard, but a man incessantly advancing, as 
the shadow on the dial's face, or the heavenly body by 
whose light it is marked. 

The flowering of civilization is the finished man, the 
man of sense, of grace, of accomplishment, of social 
power, — the gentleman. What hinders that he be 
born here ? The new times need a new man, the com- 
plemental man, whom plainly this country must furnish. 
Freer swing his arms ; farther pierce his eyes ; more 
forward and forthright his whole build and rig than 
the Englishman's, who, we see, is much imprisoned in 
his backbone. 

'Tis certain that our civilization is yet incomplete, it 
Has n&t ended, nor given sign of ending, in a hero. Tis 
a wild democracy ; the riot of mediocrities and dis- 
honesties and fudges. Ours is the age of the omnibus, 
of the third person plural, of Tammany Hall. 

Is it that nature has only so much vital force, and 
must dilute it if it is to be multiplied into millions ? 
The beautiful is never plentiful. Then Illinois and 
Indiana, with their spawning loins, must needs be 
ordinary. 

It is not a question whether we shall be a multitude 
of people. No, that has been conspicuously decided 
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already ; but whether we shall be the new nation, the 
guide and lawgiver of all nations, as having clearly 
chosen and firmly held the simplest and best rule of 
political society. 

Now, if the spirit which years ago armed this country 
against rebellion, and put forth such gigantic energy in 
the charity of the Sanitary Commission, could be walked 
to the conserving and creating duty of making the laws 
just and humane, it were to enroll a great constituency 
of religious, self-respecting, brave, tender, faithful 
obeyers of duty, lovers of men, filled with loyalty to 
each other, and with the simple and sublime purpose 
of carrying out in private and in public action the desire 
and need of mankind. 

Here is the post where the patriot should plant him- 
self ; here the altar where virtuous young men, those 
to whom friendship is the dearest covenant, should 
bind each other to loyalty, where genius should kindle 
its fires and bring forgotten truth to the eyes of men. 

Let the good citizen perform the duties put on him 
here and now. It is not possible to extricate yourself 
from the questions in which your age is involved It is 
not by heads reverted to the dying Demosthenes, or 
to Luther, or to Wallace, or to George Fox, or to George 
Washington, that you can combat the dangers and 
dragons that beset the United States at this time. I 
believe this cannot be accomplished by dunces or idlers, 
but requires docility, sympathy, and religious receiving 
from higher principles ; for liberty, like religion, is a 
short and hasty fruit, and like all power subsists only 
by new rallyings on the source of inspiration. 

Power can be generous. The very grandeur of the 
means which offer themselves to us should suggest 
grandeur in the direction of our expenditure. If our 
mechanic arts are unsurpassed in usefulness, if we have 
taught the river to make shoes and nails and carpets, 
and the bolt of heaven to write our letters like a Gillott 
pen, let these wonders work for honest humanity, for 
the poor, for justice, genius, and the public good. Let 
us realize that this country, the last found, is the great 
charity of God to the human race. 
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America should affirm and establish that in no instance 
shall the guns go in advance of the present right. We 
shall not make coups d'6tat and afterwards explain and 
pay, but shall proceed like William Penn, or whatever 
other Christian or humane person treats with the 
Indian or the foreigner on principles of honest trade 
and mutual advantage. We can see that the Constitu- 
tion and the law in America must be written on ethical 
principles, so that the entire power of the spiritual world 
shall hold the citizen loyal, and repel the enemy as by 
force of nature. It should be mankind's bill of rights, 
or Royal Proclamation of the Intellect ascending the 
throne, announcing its good pleasure, that now, once 
for all, the world shall be governed by common sense 
and law of morals. 

The end of all political struggle is to establish morality 
as the basis of all legislation. 'Tis not free institutions, 
'tis not a democracy that is the end, — no, but only 
the means. Morality is the object of government. 
We want a state of things in which crime will not 
pay, a state of things which allows every man the 
largest liberty compatible with the liberty of every other 
man. 

Humanity asks that government shall not be ashamed 
to be tender and paternal, but that democratic institu- 
tions shall be more thoughtful for the interests of 
women, for the training of children, and for the welfare 
of sick and unable persons, and serious care of criminals, 
than was ever any the best government of the whole 
world. 

The genius of the country has marked out our true 
policy, — opportunity. Opportunity of civil rights, of 
education, of personal power, and not less of wealth ; 
doors wide open. If I could have it, — free trade with 
all the world without toll or custom-houses, invitation 
as we now make to every nation, to every race and 
skin, white men, red men, yellow men, black men ; 
hospitality of fair field and equal laws to all. Let 
them compete, and success to the strongest, the wisest, 
and the best. The land is wide enough, the soil has 
bread for all. 

VOL. IV* 2 D 
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I hope America will come to have its pride in being 
a nation of servants, and not of the served. How can 
men have any other ambition where the reason has 
not suffered a disastrous eclipse ? Whilst every man 
can say ' I serve, — to the whole extent of my being I 
apply my faculty to the service of mankind in my 
especial place,' — he therein sees and shows a reason 
for his being in the world, and is not a moth or incum- 
brance in it. 

The distinction and end of a soundly constituted man 
is his labour. Use is inscribed on all his faculties. Use 
is the end to which he exists. As the tree exists for its 
fruit, so a man for his work. A fruitless plant, an idle 
animal, does not stand in the universe. They are all 
toiling, however secretly or slowly, in the province 
assigned them, and to a use in the economy of the world ; 
the higher and more complex organizations, to higher 
and more catholic service. And man seems to play, 
by his instincts and activity, a certain part that even 
tells on the general face of the planet, drains swamps, 
leads rivers into dry countries for their irrigation, per- 
forates forests and stony mountain-chains with roads, 
hinders the inroads of the sea on the continent, as if 
dressing the globe for happier races. 

On the whole, I know that the cosmic results will be 
the same, whatever the daily events may be. Happily 
we are under better guidance than of statesmen. Penn- 
sylvania coal mines, and New York shipping, and free 
labour, though not idealists, gravitate in the ideal 
direction. Nothing less large than justice can keep 
them in good temper. Justice satisfies everybody, 
and justice alone. No monopoly must be foisted-in, 
no weak party or nationality sacrificed, no coward 
compromise conceded to a strong partner. Every 
one of these is the seed of vice, war, and national dis- 
organization. It is our part to carry out to the last the 
ends of liberty and justice. We shall stand, then, for 
vast interests ; north and south, east and west, will be 
present to our minds, and our vote will be as if they 
voted, and we shall know that our vote secures the 
foundations of the state, good-will, liberty and security 
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of traffic and of production, and mutual increase of 
good- will in the great interests. 

Our helm is given up to a better guidance than our 
own ; the course of events is quite too strong for any 
helmsman, and our little wherry is taken in tow by the 
ship of the great Admiral which knows the way, and 
has the force to draw men and states and planets to 
their good. 

Such and so potent is this high method by which the 
Divine Providence sends the chiefest benefits under the 
mask of calamities, that I do not think we shall by any 
perverse ingenuity prevent the blessing. 

In seeing this guidance of events, in seeing this felicity 
without example that has rested on the Union thus far, 
I find new confidence for the future. I could heartily 
wish that our will and endeavour were more active 
parties to the work. But I see in all directions the 
light breaking. Trade and government will not alone 
be the favoured aims of mankind, but every useful, 
every elegant art, every exercise of imagination, the 
height of reason, the noblest affection, the purest religion 
will find their home in our institutions, and write our 
laws for the benefit of men. 
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THE PREACHER. 1 

IN the history of opinion, the pinch of falsehood 
shows itself first, not in argument and formal 
protest, but in insincerity, indifference and abandon- 
ment of the Church or the scientific or political or 
economic institution for other better or worse forms. 

The venerable and beautiful traditions in which we 
were educated are losing their hold on human belief, 
day by day ; a restlessness and dissatisfaction in the 
religious world marks that we are in a moment of transi- 
tion ; as when the Roman Church broke into Protestant 
and Catholic; or, earlier, when Paganism broke into 
Christians and Pagans. The old forms rattle, and the 
new delay to appear ; material and industrial activity 
have materialized the age ; and the mind, haughty with 
its sciences, disdains the religious forms as childish. 

In consequence of this revolution in opinion, it ap- 
pears, for the time, as the misfortune of this period that 
the cultivated mind has not the happiness and dignity 
of the religious sentiment. 

We are born too late for the old and too early for the 
new faith. I see in those classes and those persons in 
whom I am accustomed to look for tendency and progress, 
for what is most positive and most rich in human nature, 
and who contain the activity of to-day and the assurance 
of to-morrow, — I see in them character, but scepticism ; 
a clear enough perception of the inadequacy of the 
popular religious statement to the wants of their heart 
and intellect, and explicit declarations of this fact. 
They have insight and truthfulness ; they will not mask 
their convictions ; they hate cant ; but more than this 
I do not readily find. The gracious motions of the 
soul — piety, adoration, — I do not find. Scorn of hypoc- 
risy, pride of personal character, elegance of taste and 
of manners and pursuit, a boundless ambition of the 

1 Enlarged from an early lecture, and read at the Divinity Chapel, 
Cambridge, May 1 879. Reprinted from the Unitarian Review, 
January 1880. 
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intellect, willingness to sacrifice personal interests for 
the integrity of the character, — all these they have ; 
but that religious submission and abandonment which 
give man a new element and being, and make him 
sublime, — it is not in churches, it is not in houses. I 
see movement, I hear aspirations, but I see not how 
the great God prepares to satisfy the heart in the new 
order of things. 

No Church, no State emerges ; and when we have 
extricated ourselves from all the embarrassments of the 
social problem, the oracle does not yet emit any light 
on the mode of individual life. A thousand negatives 
it utters, clear and strong, on all sides ; but the sacred 
affirmative it hides in the deepest abyss. 

We do not see that heroic resolutions will save men 
from those tides which a most fatal moon heaps and 
levels in the moral, emotive and intellectual nature. 
It is certain that many dark hours, many imbecilities, 
periods of inactivity, — solstices when we make no 
progress, but stand still, — will occur. In those hours, 
we can find comfort in reverence of the highest power, 
and only in that. We never do quite nothing, or never 
need. It looks as if there were much doubt, much 
waiting, to be endured by the best. Perhaps there 
must be austere elections and determinations before 
any clear vision. 

No age and no person is destitute of the sentiment, 
but in actual history its illustrious exhibitions are 
interrupted and periodical, — the ages of belief, of heroic 
action, of intellectual activity, of men cast in a higher 
mould. 

But the sentiment that pervades a nation, the nation 
must react upon. It is resisted and corrupted by that 
obstinate tendency to personify and bring under the 
eyesight what should be the contemplation of Reason 
alone. The Understanding will write out the vision 
in a Confession of Faith. Art will embody this vanish- 
ing Spirit in temples, pictures, sculptures, and hymns. 
The senses instantly transfer the reverence from the 
vanishing Spirit to this steadfast form. Ignorance 
and passion alloy and degrade. In proportion to a 
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man's want of goodness, it seems to him another and 
not himself ; that is to say, the Deity becomes more 
objective, until finally flat idolatry prevails. 

Of course the virtuous sentiment appears arrayed 
against the nominal religion, and the true men are 
hunted as unbelievers, and burned. Then the good 
sense of the people wakes up so far as to take tacit part 
with them, to cast off reverence for the Church ; and 
there follows an age of unbelief. 

This analysis was inevitable and useful. But the 
sober eye finds something ghastly in this empiricism. 
At first, delighted with the triumph of the intellect, the 
surprise of the results and the sense of power, we are like 
hunters on the scent and soldiers who rush to battle : 
but when the game is run down, when the enemy lies 
cold in his blood at our feet, we are alarmed at our soli- 
tude ; we would gladly recall the life that so offended 
us ; the face seems no longer that of an enemy. 

I say the effect is withering ; for, this examination 
resulting in the constant detection of errors, the flattered 
understanding assumes to judge all things, and to 
anticipate the same victories. In the activity of the 
understanding, the sentiments sleep. The understand- 
ing presumes in things above its sphere, and, because 
it has exposed errors in a church, concludes that a 
church is an error ; because it has found absurdities 
to which the sentiment of veneration is attached, sneers 
at veneration ; so that analysis has run to seed in un- 
belief. There is no faith left. We laugh and hiss, 
pleased with our power in making heaven and earth 
a howling wilderness. 

Unlovely, nay, frightful, is the solitude of the soul 
which is without God in the world. To wander all day 
in the sunlight among the tribes of animals, unrelated 
to anything better ; to behold the horse, cow and 
bird, and to foresee an equal and speedy end to him 
and them ; — no, the bird, as it hurried by with its bold 
and perfect flight, would disclaim his sympathy and 
declare him an outcast. To see men pursuing in faith 
their varied action, warm-hearted, providing for their 
children, loving their friends, performing their promises, 
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— what are they to this chill, houseless, fatherless, 
aimless Cain, the man who hears only the sound of his 
.own footsteps in God's resplendent creation ? To him, 
it is no creation ; to him, these fair creatures are hapless 
spectres : he knows not what to make of it. To him, 
heaven and earth have lost their beauty. How gloomy 
is the day, and upon yonder shining pond what melan- 
choly light ! I cannot keep the sun in heaven, if you 
take away the purpose that animates him. The ball, 
indeed, is there, but his power to cheer, to illuminate 
the heart as well as the atmosphere, is gone forever. It 
is a lamp-wick for meanest uses. The words, great, 
venerable, have lost their meaning ; every thought loses 
all its depth and has become mere surface. 

But religion has an object. It does not grow thin or 
robust with the health of the votary. The object of 
adoration remains forever unhurt and identical. We 
are in transition, from the worship of the fathers which 
enshrined the law in a private and personal history, to a 
worship which recognizes the true eternity of the law, 
its presence to you and me, its equal energy in what is 
called brute nature as in what is called sacred history. 
The next age will behold God in the ethical laws — as 
mankind begins to see them in this age, self-equal, 
self-executing, instantaneous and self-affirmed ; needing 
no voucher, no prophet and no miracle besides their 
own irresistibility, — and will regard natural history, 
private fortunes and politics, not for themselves, as 
we have done, but as illustrations of those laws, of that 
beatitude and love. Nature is too thin a screen ; the 
glory of the One breaks in everywhere. 

Every movement of religious opinion is of profound 
importance to politics and social life ; and this of to- 
day has the best omens as being of the most expansive 
humanity, since it seeks to find in every nation and creed 
the imperishable doctrines. I find myself always struck 
and stimulated by a good anecdote, any trait of heroism, 
of faithful service. I do not find that the age or country 
makes the least difference ; no, nor the language the 
actors spoke, nor the religion which they professed, 
whether Arab in the desert, or Frenchman in th 
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Academy. I see that sensible men and conscientious 
men all over the world were of one religion, — the religion 
of well-doing and daring, men of sturdy truth, men. of 
integrity and feeling for others. My inference is, that 
there is a statement of religion possible which makes 
all scepticism absurd. 

The health and welfare of man consist in ascent from 
surfaces to solids ; from occupation with details to 
knowledge of the design ; from self-activity of talents, 
which lose their way by the lust of display, to the 
controlling and reinforcing of talents by the emanation 
of character. 

All that we call religion, all that saints and churches 
and Bibles from the beginning of the world have 
aimed at, is to suppress this impertinent surface- 
action, and animate man to central and entire action. 
The human race are afflicted with a St. Vitus' dance ; 
their fingers and toes, their members, their senses, their 
talents, are superfluously active, while the torpid heart 
gives no oracle. When that wakes, it will revolutionize 
the world. Let that speak, and all these rebels will 
fly to their loyalty. Now every man defeats his own 
action, — professes this but practises the reverse ; with 
one hand rows, and with the other backs water. A 
man acts not from one motive, but from many shifting 
fears and short motives ; it is as if he were ten or 
twenty less men than himself, acting at discord with 
one another, so that the result of most lives is zero. But 
when he shall act from one motive, and all his faculties 
play true, it is clear mathematically, is it not, that this 
will tell in the result as if twenty men had co-operated, 
— will give new senses, new wisdom of its own kind ; 
that is, not more facts, nor new combinations, but 
divination, or direct intuition of the state of men and 
things ? 

The lessons of the moral sentiment are, once for all, 
an emancipation from that anxiety which takes the 
joy out of all life. It teaches a great peace. It comes 
itself from the highest place. It is that, which being 
in all sound natures, and strongest in the best and 
most gifted men, we know to be implanted by the 
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Creator of men. It is a commandment at every moment 
and in every condition of life to do the duty of that 
moment and to abstain from doing the wrong. And 
it is so near and inward and constitutional to each, that 
no commandment can compare with it in authority. All 
wise men regard it as the voice of the Creator Himself. 

I know there are those to whom the question of 
what shall be believed is the more interesting because 
they are to proclaim and teach what they believe. 

All positive rules, ceremonial, ecclesiastical, dis- 
tinctions of race or of person, are perishable ; only 
those distinctions hold which are in the nature of things, 
not matters of positive ordinance. As the earth we 
stand upon is not imperishable, but is chemically re- 
solvable into gases and nebulae, so is the universe an 
infinite series of planes, each of which is a false bottom ; 
and, when we think our feet are planted now at last on 
adamant, the slide is drawn out from under us. 

We must reconcile ourselves to the new order of 
things. But is it a calamity ? The poet Wordsworth 
greeted even the steam - engine and railroads ; and 
when they came into his poetic Westmoreland, bisecting 
every delightful valley, deforming every consecrated 
grove, yet manned himself to say : — 

" In spite of all that Beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in man's art, and Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 
Accepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime." 

And we can keep our religion, despite of the violent 
railroads of generalization, whether French or German, 
that block and intersect our old parish highways. 

In matters of religion, men eagerly fasten their eyes 
on the differences between their creed and yours, whilst 
the charm of the study is in finding the agreements 
and identities in all the religions of men. What is 
essential to the theologian is, that whilst he is select 
in his opinions, severe in his search for truth, he shall 
be broad in his sympathies, — not to allow himself to be 
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excluded from any church. He is to claim for his own 
whatever eloquence of St. Chrysostom or St. Jerome 
or St. Bernard he has felt. So not less of Bishop Taylor 
or George Herbert or Henry Scougal. He sees that 
what is most effective in the writer is what is dear to 
his, the reader's, mind. 

Be not betrayed into undervaluing the churches 
which annoy you by their bigoted claims. They too 
were real churches. They answered to their times the 
same need as your rejection of them does to ours. The 
Catholic Church has been immensely rich in men and 
influences. Augustine, k Kempis, F^nelon, breathe the 
very spirit which now fires you. So with Cudworth, 
More, Bunyan. I agree with them more than I disagree. 
I agree with their heart and motive ; my discontent is 
with their limitations and surface and language. Their 
statement is grown as fabulous as Dante's Inferno. 
Their purpose is as real as Dante's sentiment and hatred 
of vice. Always put the best interpretation on a tenet. 
Why not on Christianity, wholesome, sweet and poetic ? 
It is the record of a pure and holy soul, humble, abso- 
lutely disinterested, a truth-speaker and bent on serving, 
teaching and uplifting men. Christianity taught the 
capacity, the element, to love the All-perfect without 
a stingy bargain for personal happiness. It taught that 
to love him was happiness, — to love him in other's 
virtues. 

An era in human history is the life of Jesus ; and 
the immense influence for good leaves all the perversion 
and superstition almost harmless. Mankind have been 
subdued to the acceptance of his doctrine, and cannot 
spare the benefit of so pure a servant of truth and love. 
Of course a hero so attractive to the hearts of millions 
drew the hypocrite and the ambitious into his train, 
and they used his name to falsify his history and undo 
his work. 

I fear that what is called religion, but is perhaps 
pew-holding, not obeys, but conceals the moral senti- 
ment. I put it to this simple test : Is a rich rogue 
made to feel his roguery among divines or literary men ? 
No ? Then 'tis rogue again under the cassock. What 
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sort of respect can these preachers or newspapers inspire 
by their weekly praises of texts and saints, when we 
know that they would say just the same things if 
Beelzebub had written the chapter, provided it stood 
where it does in the public opinion ? 

Anything but unbelief, anything but losing hold 
of the moral intuitions, as betrayed in the clinging to 
a form of devotion or a theological dogma ; as if it was 
the liturgy, or the chapel, that was sacred, and not 
justice and humility and the loving heart and serving 
hand. 

But besides the passion and interest which pervert, 
is the shallowness which impoverishes. The opinions 
of men lose all worth to him who perceives that they 
are accurately predictable from the ground of their 
sect. Nothing is more rare, in any man, than an act 
of his own. The clergy are as like as peas.- I cannot 
tell them apart. It was said : They have bronchitis 
because they read from their papers sermons with a 
near voice, and then, looking at the congregation, they 
try to speak with their far voice, and the shock is noxious. 
I think they do this, or the converse of this, with their 
thought. They look into Plato, or into the mind, and 
then try to make parish mince-meat of the amplitudes 
and eternities, and the shock is noxious. It is the old 
story again : once we had wooden chalices and golden 
priests, now we have golden chalices and wooden 
priests. 

The clergy are always in danger of becoming wards 
and pensioners of the so-called producing classes. Their 
first duty is self-possession founded on knowledge. 

The man of practice or worldly force requires of the 
preacher a talent, a force, like his own ; the same as his 
own, but wholly applied to the priest's things. He does 
not forgive an application in the preacher to the 
merchant's things. He wishes him to be such a one as 
he himself should have been, had he been priest. He is 
sincere and ardent in his vocation, and plunged in it. 
Let priest or poet be as good in theirs. Nobody forgives 
any over-estimate in you of them, — any over-estimate 
of what they do or have. 
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The simple fact that the pulpit exists, that all over 
this country the people are waiting to hear a sermon 
on Sunday, assures that opportunity which is inestimable 
to young men, students of theology, for those large 
liberties. The existence of the Sunday, and the pulpit 
waiting for a weekly sermon, give him the very con- 
ditions, the irov (TTu> he wants. That must be filled, 
and he is armed to fill it. Let him value his talent 
as a door into Nature. Let him see his performances 
only as limitations. Then, over all, let him value the 
sensibility that receives, that loves, that dares, that 
affirms. 

There are always plenty of young, ignorant people, — 
though some of them are seven, and some of them seventy 
years old, — wanting peremptorily instruction ; but, in 
the usual averages of parishes, only one person that is 
qualified to give it. It is only that person who concerns 
me, — him only that I see. The others are very amiable 
and promising, but they are only neuters in the hive, — 
every one a possible royal bee, but not now significant. 
It does not signify what they say or think to-day; 
'tis the cry and the babble of the nursery, and their 
only virtue, docility. Buckminster, Channing, Dr. 
Lowell, Edward Taylor, Parker, Bushnell, Chapin, — 
it is they who have been necessary, and the opinions 
of the floating crowd of no importance whatever. 

I do not love sensation preaching, — the personalities 
for spite, the hurrah for our side, the review of our 
appearances, and what others say of us ! That you 
may read in the gazette. We come to church properly 
for self-examination, for approach to principles to see 
how it stands with us, with the deep and dear facts of 
right and love. At the same time it is impossible to 
pay no regard to the day's events, to the public opinion 
of the times, to the stirring shouts of parties, to the 
calamities and prosperities of our town and country ; 
to war and peace, new events, great personages, to 
good harvests, new resources, to bankruptcies, famines 
and desolations. We are not stocks or stones, we are 
not thinking machines, but allied to men around us, 
as really though not quite so visibly as the Siamese 
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brothers. And it were inhuman to affect ignorance or 
indifference on Sundays to what makes our blood beat 
and our countenance dejected Saturday or Monday. 

No, these are fair tests to try our doctrines by, and 
see if they are worth anything in life. The value of a 
principle is the number of things it will explain ; and 
there is no good theory of disease which does not at 
once suggest a cure. 

Man proposes, but God disposes. We shall not very 
long have any part or lot in this earth, in whose affairs 
we so hotly mix, and where we feel and speak so ener- 
getically of our country and our cause. It is a comfort 
to reflect that the gigantic evils which seem to us so 
mischievous and so incurable will at last end themselves 
and rid the world of their presence, as all crime sooner 
or later must. 

But be that event for us soon or late, we are not 
excused from playing our short part in the best manner 
we can, no matter how insignificant our aid may be. 
Our children will be here, if we are not ; and their 
children's history will be coloured by our action. But 
if we have no children, or if the events in which we 
have taken our part shall not see their solution until 
a distant future, there is yet a deeper fact ; that as 
much justice as we can see and practise is useful to 
men, and imperative, whether we can see it to be useful 
or not. 

The essential ground of a new book or a new sermon 
is a new spirit. The author has a new thought, sees 
the sweep of a more comprehensive tendency than 
others are aware of ; falters never, but takes the vic- 
torious tone. For power is not so much shown in talent 
as in tone. And if I had to counsel a young preacher, 
I should say : When there is any difference felt between 
the footboard of the pulpit and the floor of the parlour, 
you have not yet said that which you should say. 

Inspiration will have advance, affirmation, the 
forward foot, the ascending state ; it will be an opener 
of doors ; it will invent its own methods : the new 
wine will make the bottles new. Spirit is motive and 
ascending. Only let there be a deep observer, and he 
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will make light of new shop and new circumstance that 
afflict you ; new shop, or old cathedral, it is all one to 
him. He will find the circumstance not altered, as 
deep a cloud of mystery on the cause, as dazzling a glory 
on the invincible law. Given the insight, and he will 
find as many beauties and heroes and strokes of genius 
close by him as Dante or Shakespeare beheld. A vivid 
thought brings the power to paint it ; and in proportion 
to the depth of its source is the force of its projection. 
We are happy and enriched ; we go away invigorated, 
assisted each in our own work, however different, and 
shall not forget to come again for new impulses. 

The supposed embarrassments to young clergymen 
exist only to feeble wills. They need not consider them. 
The differences of opinion, the strength of old sects or 
timorous literalists, since it is not armed with prisons 
or fagots as in ruder times or countries, is not worth 
considering except as furnishing a needed stimulus. 
That grey deacon or respectable matron with Calvin- 
istic antecedents, you can readily see, could not have 
presented any obstacle to the march of St. Bernard or 
•of George Fox, of Luther or of Theodore Parker. 

And though I observe the deafness to counsel among 
men, yet the power of sympathy is always great ; and 
affirmative discourse, presuming assent, will often obtain 
it when argument would fail. Such, too, is the active 
power of good temperament. Great sweetness of 
temper neutralizes such vast amounts of acid ! As for 
position, the position is always the same, — insulting the 
timid, and not taken by storm, but flanked, I may say, 
by the resolute, simply by minding their own affair. 
Speak the affirmative ; emphasize your choice by utter 
ignoring of all that you reject ; seeing that opinions 
are temporary, but convictions uniform and eternal, — 
seeing that a sentiment never loses its pathos or 
its persuasion, but is youthful after a thousand 
years. 

The inevitable course of remark for us, when we meet 
each other for meditation on life and duty, is not so 
much the enjoining of this or that cure or burning out 
of our errors of practice, as simply the celebration of 
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the power and beneficence amidst which and by which 
we live, not critical, but affirmative. 

All civil mankind have agreed in leaving one day for 
contemplation against six for practice. I hope that day 
will keep its honour and its use. A wise man advises 
that we should see to it that we read and speak two or 
three reasonable words, every day, amid the crowd of 
affairs and the noise of trifles. I should say boldly that 
we should astonish every day by a beam out of eternity ; 
retire a moment to the grand secret we carry in our 
bosom, of inspiration from heaven. But certainly on 
this seventh let us be the children of liberty, of reason, 
of hope ; refresh the sentiments ; think as spirits think, 
who belong to the universe, whilst our feet walk in the 
streets of a little town and our hands work in a small 
knot of affairs. We shall find one result, I am sure, — 
a certain originality and a certain haughty liberty 
proceeding out of our retirement and self-communion, 
which streets can never give, infinitely removed from 
all vapouring and bravado, and which yet is more than 
a match for any physical resistance. 

It is true that which they say of our New England 
oestrum, which will never let us stand or sit, but drives 
us like mad through the world. The calmest and most 
protected life cannot save us. We want some inter- 
calated days, to bethink us and to derive order to our 
life from the heart. That should be the use of the 
Sabbath, — to check this headlong racing and put us in 
possession of ourselves once more, for love or for shame. 

The Sabbath changes its forms from age to age, but 
the substantial benefit endures. We no longer recite 
the old creeds of Athanasius or Arius, of Calvin or, 
Hopkins. The forms are flexible, but the uses are not 
less real. The old heart remains as ever with its old 
human duties. The old intellect still lives, to pierce the 
shows to the core. Truth is simple, and will not be 
antique ; is ever present, and insists on being of this 
age and of this moment. Here is thought and love and 
truth and duty, new as on the first day of Adam and of 
angels. 

" There are two pairs of eyes in man ; and it is 
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requisite that the^ pair which are beneath should be 
closed when the pair that are above them perceive } 
and that when the pair above are closed, those which 
are beneath are opened." The lower eyes see only 
surfaces and effects, the upper eyes behold causes and 
the connection of things. And when we go alone, 
or come into the house of thought and worship, we 
come with purpose to be disabused of appearances, to 
see realities, the great lines of our destiny, to see that 
life has no caprice or fortune, is no hopping squib, but 
a growth after immutable laws under beneficent in- 
fluences the most immense. The Church is open to 
great and small in all nations ; and how rare and lofty, 
how unattainable, are the aims it labours to set before 
men ! We come to educate, come to isolate, to be 
abstractionists ; in fine, to open the upper eyes to the 
deep mystery of cause and effect, to know that though 
ministers of justice and power fail, Justice and Power 
fail never. The open secret of the world is the art of 
subliming a private soul with inspirations from the great 
and public and divine Soul from which we live. 
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THE SUPERLATIVE. 1 

I HE doctrine of temperance is one of many degrees. 
It is usually taught on a low platform, but one 
v :eat necessity, — that of meats and drinks, and its 
importance cannot be denied and hardly exaggerated. 
But it is a long way from the Maine Law to the heights 
of absolute self-command which respect the conservatism 
of the entire energies of the body, the mind, and the 
soul. I wish to point at some of its higher functions 
as it enters into mind and character. 

There is a superlative temperament which has no 
medium range, but swiftly oscillates from the freezing 
to the boiling point, and which affects the manners of 
those who share it with a certain desperation. Their 
aspect is grimace. They go tearing, convulsed through 
life, — wailing, praying, exclaiming, swearing. We talk, 
sometimes, with people whose conversation would lead 
you to suppose that they had lived in a museum, where 
all the objects were monsters and extremes. Their 
good people are phoenixes ; their naughty are like the 
prophet's figs. They use the superlative of grammar : 

most perfect," "most exquisite," "most horrible." 
Like the French, they are enchanted, they are desolate, 
because you have got or have not got a shoe-string 
or a wafer you happen to want, — not perceiving that 
superlatives are diminutives, and weaken ; that the 
positive is the sinew of speech, the superlative the fat* 
If the talker lose a tooth, he thinks the universal 
thaw and dissolution of things has come. Controvert 
his opinion and he cries " Persecution ! " and reckons 
himself with Saint Barnabas, who was sawn in two. 

Especially we note this tendency to extremes in the 
pleasant excitement of horror-mongers. Is there some- 
thing so delicious in disasters and pain ? Bad news 
is always exaggerated, and we may challenge Providence 

1 From the Century of February i88j. 
VOL. IV. 2E 
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to send a fact so tragical that we cannot contrive to 
make it a little worse in our gossip. 

All this comes of poverty. We are unskilful definers. 
From want of skill to convey quality, we hope to move 
admiration by quantity. Language should aim to 
describe the fact. It is not enough to suggest it and 
magnify it. Sharper sight would indicate the true line. 
'Tis very wearisome, this straining talk, these experiences 
all exquisite, intense, and 'tremendous, — "The best I 
ever saw ; " "I never in my life ! " One wishes these 
terms gazetted and forbidden. Every favourite is 
not a cherub, nor every cat a griffin, nor each unpleas- 
ing person a dark, diabolical intriguer ; nor* agonies, 
excruciations, nor ecstasies our daily bread. 

Horace Walpole relates that in the expectation, cur- 
rent in London a century ago, of a great earthquake, 
some people provided themselves with dresses for the 
occasion. But one would not wear earthquake dresses 
or resurrection robes for a working jacket, nor make a 
codicil to his will whenever he goes out to ride ; and 
the secrets of death, judgment and eternity are tedious 
when recurring as minute-guns. Thousands of people 
live and die who were never, on a single occasion, hungry 
or thirsty, or furious or terrified. The books say, " ft 
made my hair stand on end ! " Who, in our municipal 
life, ever had such an experience ? Indeed, I believe 
that much of the rhetoric of terror, — " It froze my 
blood," "It made my knees knock," etc. — most men 
have realized only in dreams and nightmares. 

Then there is an inverted superlative, or superlative 
contrary, which shivers, like Demophoon, in the sun : 
wants fan and parasol on the cold Friday ; is tired by 
sleep ; feeds on drugs and poisons ; finds the rainbow 
a discoloration ; hates birds and flowers. 

The exaggeration of which I complain makes plain 
fact the more welcome and refreshing. It is curious 
that a face magnified in a concave mirror loses its ex- 
pression. All this overstatement is needless. A little 
fact is worth a whole limbo of dreams, and I can well 
spare the exaggerations which appear to me screens to 
conceal ignorance. Among these glorifiers, the coldest 
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stickler for names and dates and measured cannot 
lament his criticism and coldness of fancy. Think how 
much pains astronomers and opticians have taken to 
procure an achromatic lens. Discovery in the heavens 
has waited for it ; discovery on the face of the earth 
not less. I hear without sympathy the complaint of 
young and ardent persons that they find life no region 
of romance, with no enchanter, no giant, no fairies, not 
even muses. I am very much indebted to my eyes, 
and am content that they should see the real world, 
always geometrically finished without blur or halo. The 
more I am engaged with it the more it suffices. 

How impatient we are, in these northern latitudes, 
of looseness and intemperance in speech ! Our measure 
of success is the moderation and low level of an in- 
dividual's judgment. Doctor Channing'.s piety and 
wisdom had such weight that, in Boston, the popular 
idea of religion was whatever this eminent divine held. 
But I remember that his best friend, a man of guarded 
lips, speaking of him in a circle of his admirers, said : 
" I have known him long, I have studied his character, 
and I believe him capable of virtue." An eminent 
French journalist paid a high compliment to the Duke 
of Wellington, when his documents were published: 
" Here are twelve volumes of military dispatches, and 
the word glory is not found in them." . 

The English mind is arithmetical, values exactness, 
likes literal statement ; stigmatizes any heat or hyper- 
bole as Irish, French, Italian, and infers weakness and 
inconsequence of character in speakers who use it. It 
does not love the superlative but the positive degree. 
Our customary and mechanical existence is not favour- 
able to flights ; long nights and frost hold us pretty 
fast to realities. The people of English stock, in ail 
countries, are a solid people, wearing good hats and 
shoes, and owners of land whose title-deeds are properly 
recorded. Their houses are of wood, and brick, and 
stone, not designed to reel in earthquakes, nor blow 
about through the air much in hurricanes, nor to be 
lost under sand-drifts, nor to be made bonfires of by 
whimsical viziers ; but to stand as commodious, rentable 
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tenements for a century or two. All our manner of 
life is on a secure and moderate pattern, such as 
can last. Violence and extravagance are once for all, 
distasteful ; competence, quiet, comfort, are the agreed 
welfare. 

Ever a low style is best. " I judge by every man's 
truth of his degree of understanding," said Chesterfield. 
And I do not know any advantage more conspicuous 
which a man owes to his experience in markets and the 
Exchange, or politics, than the caution and accuracy 
he acquires in his report of facts. " Uncle Joel's news 
is always true/' said a person to me with obvious satis- 
faction, and said it justly ; for the old head, after de- 
ceiving and being deceived many times, thinks, " What's 
the use of having to unsay to-day what I said yester- 
day ? I will not be responsible ; I will not add an 
epithet. I will be as moderate as the fact, and will use 
the same expression, without colour, which I received ; 
and rather repeat it several times, word for word, than 
vary it ever so little." 

The first valuable power in a reasonable mind, one 
would say, was the power of plain statement, or the 
power to receive things as they befall, and to transfer 
the picture of them to another mirid unaltered. 'Tis a 
good rule of rhetoric which Schlegel gives, — " In good 
prose, every word is underscored ; " which, I suppose, 
means, Never italicize. 

Spartans, stoics, heroes, saints and gods use a short 
and positive speech. They are never off their centres. 
As soon as they swell and paint and find truth not 
enough for them, softening of the brain has already begun. 

It seems as if inflation were a disease incident to too 
much use of words, and the remedy lay in recourse to 
things. I am daily struck with the forcible under- 
statement of people who have no literary habit. The 
low expression is strong and agreeable. The citizen 
dwells in delusions. His dress and draperies, house and 
stables occupy him. The poor countryman, having no 
circumstance of carpets, coaches, dinners, wine and 
dancing in his head to confuse him, is able to look 
traight at you, without refraction or prismatic glories, 
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and he sees whether you see straight also, or whether 
your head is addled by this mixture of wines. 

The common people diminish : " a cold snap ; " " it 
rains easy ; " "a good haying weather." When a 
farmer means to tell you that he is doing well with his 
farm, he says, " I don't work as hard as I did, and I 
don't mean to." When he wishes to condemn any 
treatment of soils or of stock, he says, " It won't do 
any good." Under the Catskill Mountains the boy in 
the steamboat said, " Come up here, Tony ; it looks 
pretty out-of-doors." The farmers in the region do not 
call particular summits, as Killington, Camel's Hump, 
Saddle-back, etc., mountains, but only " them 'ere 
rises," and reserve the word mountains for the range. 

I once attended a dinner given to a great state func- 
tionary by functionaries, — men of law, state, and trade. 
The guest was a great man in his own country and an 
honoured diplomatist in this. His health was drunk 
with some acknowledgment of his distinguished services 
to both countries, and followed by nine cold hurrahs. 
There was the vicious superlative. Then the great 
official spoke and beat his breast, and declared that he 
should remember this honour to the latest moment of 
his existence. He was answered again by officials. 
Pity, thought I, they should lie so about their keen 
sensibility to the nine cold hurrahs and to the common- 
place compliment of a dinner. Men of the world value 
truth, in proportion to their ability ; not by its sacred- 
ness, but for its convenience. Of such, especially of 
diplomatists, one has a right to expect wit and ingenuity 
to avoid the lie if they must comply with the form. 
Now, I had been present, a little before, in the country 
at a cattle-show dinner, which followed an agricultural 
discourse delivered by a farmer : the discourse, to say 
the truth, was bad ; and one of our village fathers 
gave at the dinner this toast : " The orator of the day : 
his subject deserves the attention of every farmer." The 
caution of the toast did honour to our village father. 
I wish great lords and diplomatists had as much respect 
for truth. 

But whilst thus everything recommends simplicity 
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and temperance of action ; the utmost directness, the 
positive degree, we mean thereby that " rightly to be 
great is not to stir without great argument." When- 
ever the true objects of action appear, they are to be 
heartily sought. Enthusiasm is the height of man ; it 
is the passing from the human to the divine. 

The superlative is as good as the positive, if it be 
alive. If man loves the conditioned, he also loves the 
unconditioned. We don't wish to sin on the other side, 
and to be purists, nor to check the invention of wit or 
the sally of humour. Tis very different, this weak 
and wearisome lie, from the stimulus to the fancy which 
is given by a romantic talker who does not mean to be 
exactly taken, — like the gallant skipper who complained 
to his owners that he had pumped the Atlantic Ocean 
three times through his ship on the passage, and 'twas 
common to strike seals and porpoises in tike hold. Or 
what was similarly asserted of the late Lord Jeffrey, 
at the Scottish bar, — an attentive auditor declaring on 
one occasion after an argument of three hours, that he 
had spoken the whole English language three times over 
in his speech. 

The objection to unmeasured speech is its lie. All 
men like an impressive fact. The astronomer shows 
you in his telescope the nebula of Orion, that you may 
look on that which is esteemed the farthest-off land in 
visible nature. At the Bank of England they put a 
scrap of paper that is worth a million pounds sterling 
into the hands of the visitor to touch. Our travelling 
is a sort of search for the superlatives or summits of art, 
— much more the real wonders of power in the human 
form. The arithmetic of Newton, the memory of 
Magliabecchi or Mirandola, the versatility of Julius 
Caesar, the concentration of Bonaparte, the inspiration 
of Shakespeare, are sure of commanding interest and 
awe in every company of men. 

The superlative is the excess of expression. We are 
a garrulous, demonstrative kind of creatures, and cannot 
live without much outlet for all our sense and nonsense. 
And fit expression is so rare that mankind have a super- 
stitious value for it, and it would seem the whole human 
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race agree to value a man precisely in proportion to his 
power of expression ; and to the most expressive man 
that has existed, namely, Shakespeare, they have awarded 
the highest place. 

The expressors are the gods of the world, but the men 
whom these expressors revere are the solid, balanced, 
undemonstrative citizens who make the reserved guard, 
the central sense, of the world. For the luminous 
object wastes itself by its shining, — is luminous because 
it is burning up ; and if the powers are disposed for 
display, there is all the less left for use and creation. 
The talent sucks the substance of the man. Superlatives 
must be bought by too many positives. Gardens of 
roses must be stripped to make a few drops of otto. 
And these raptures of fire and frost, which indeed 
cleanse pedantry out of conversation and make the 
speech salt and biting, would cost me the days of well- 
being which are now so cheap to me, y&t so valued. I 
like no deep stakes. I am a coward at gambling. I will 
bask in the common sun a while longer. 

Children and thoughtless people like exaggerated 
event and activity ; like to run to a house on fire, to a 
fight, to an execution ; like to talk of a marriage, of a 
bankruptcy, of a debt, of a crime. The wise man shuns 
all this. I knew a grave man who, being urged to go 
to a church where a clergyman was newly ordained, 
said " he liked him very well, but he would go when the 
interesting Sundays were over." 

All rests at last on the simplicity of nature, or real 
being. Nothing is for the most part less esteemed. 
We are fond of dress, of ornament, of accomplishments, 
of talents, but distrustful of health, of soundness, of 
pure innocence. Yet nature measures her greatness by 
what she can spare, by what remains when all super- 
fluity and accessories are shorn off. 

Nor is there in nature itself any swell, any brag, any 
strain or shock, but a firm common sense through all her 
elephants and lions, through all her ducks and geese ; 
a true proportion between her means and her perform- 
ance. Semper sibi similis. You shall not catch her in 
any anomalies, nor swaggering into any monsters, Ir 
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all the years that I have sat in town and forest, I never 
saw a winged dragon, a flying man, or a talking fish, 
but ever the strictest regard to rule, and an absence 
of all surprises. No ; nature encourages no looseness, 
pardons no errors ; freezes punctually at 32 , boils 
punctually at 212 ; crystallines in water at one in- 
variable angle, in diamond at one, in granite at one ; 
and if you omit the smallest condition the experiment 
will not succeed. Her communication obeys the gospel 
rule, yea or nay. She never expatiates, never goes 
into the reasons. Plant beech-mast and it comes up, 
or it does not come up. Sow grain, ahd it does not come 
up : put lime into the soil and try again, and this time 
she says yea. To every question an abstemious but 
absolute reply. The like staidness is in her dealings 
with us. Nature is always serious, — does not jest with 
us. Where we have begun in folly, we are brought 
quickly to plaih dealing. Life could not be carried on 
except by fidelity and good earnest ; and she brings the 
most heartless trifler to determined purpose presently. 
The men whom she admits to her confidence, the simple 
and great characters, are uniformly marked by absence 
of pretension and by understatement. The old and the 
modern sages of clearest insight are plain men, who 
have held themselves hard to the poverty of nature. 

The firmest and noblest ground on which people can 
live is truth ; the real with the real ; a ground on which 
nothing is assumed, but where they speak and think 
and do what they must, because they are so and not 
otherwise. 

But whilst the basis of character must be simplicity, 
the expression of character, it must be remembered, is, 
in great degree, a matter of climate. In the temperate 
climates there is a temperate speech, in torrid climates 
an ardent one. Whilst in Western nations the super- 
lative in conversation is tedious and weak, and in 
character is a capital defect, nature delights in showing 
us that in the East it is animated, it is pertinent, pleas- 
ing, poetic. Whilst she appoints us to keep within the 
sharp boundaries of form as the condition of our strength, 
she creates in the East the uncontrollable yearning to 
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escape from limitation into the vast and boundless ; to 
use a freedom of fancy which plays with all the works 
of nature, great or minute, galaxy or grain of dust, as 
toys and words of the mind ; inculcates the tenet of a 
beatitude to be found in escape from all organization 
and all personality, and makes ecstasy an institution. 

Religion and poetry are all the civilization of the 
Arab. " The ground of Paradise/' said Mohammed, 
" is extensive, and the plants of it are hallelujahs/ ' 
Religion and poetry : the religion teaches an inexorable 
destiny; it distinguishes only two days in each man's 
history, the day of his lot, and the day of judgment. 
The religion runs into asceticism and fate. The costume, 
the articles in which wealth is displayed, are in the same 
extremes. Thus the diamond and the pearl, which are 
only accidental and secondary in their use and value to 
us, are proper to the oriental world. The diver dives 
a beggar and rises with the price of a kingdom in his 
hand. A bag of sequins, a jewel, a balsam, a single 
horse, constitute an estate in countries where insecure 
institutions make every one desirous of concealable and 
convertible property. Shall I say, further, that the 
orientals excel in costly arts, in the cutting of precious 
stones, in working in gold, in weaving on hand-looms 
costly stuffs from silk and wool, in spices, in dyes and 
drugs, henna, otto, and camphor, and in the training of 
slaves, elephants and camels, — things which are the 
poetry and superlative of commerce. 

On the other hand, — and it is a good illustration of 
the difference of genius, — the European nations, and, 
in general, all nations in proportion to their civilization, 
understand the manufacture of iron. One of the meters 
of the height to which any civility rose is the skill in 
the fabric of iron. Universally, the better gold, the 
worse man. The political economist defies us to show 
any gold-mine country that is traversed by good roads : 
or a shore where pearls are found on which good schools 
are erected. The European civility, or that of the 
positive degree, is established by coal-mines, by ventila- 
tion, by irrigation and every skill — in having water cheap 
and pure, by iron, by agriculture for bread-stuffs, and 
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manufacture of coarse and family cloths. Our modern 
improvements have been in the invention of friction 
matches; of indiarubber shoes; of the famous two 
parallel bars of iron ; then of the air-chamber of Watt, 
and of the judicious tubing of the engine, by Stephenson, 
in order to the construction of locomotives. 

Meantime, Nature, who loves crosses and mixtures, 
makes these two tendencies necessary each to the other, 
and delights to re-enforce each peculiarity by imparting 
the other. The Northern genius finds itself singularly 
refreshed and stimulated by the breadth and luxuriance 
of Eastern imagery and modes of thinking, which go 
to check the pedantry of our inventions and the excess 
of our detail. There is no writing which has more 
electric power to unbind and animate the torpid intellect 
than the bold Eastern muse. 

If it come back however to the question of final 
superiority, it is too plain that there is no question that 
the star of empire rolls West : that the warm sons of 
the South-east have bent the neck under the yoke of the 
cold temperament and the exact understanding of the 
North-western races. 
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" Oh, how fair fruit may you to mortal man 
From Wisdom's garden give !" — Gascoigne. 



Preface. 

THIS volume took its origin from an old habit of 
copying any poem or lines that interested me 
into a blank book. In many years, my selections filled 
the volume, and required another ; and still the con- 
venience of commanding all my favourites in one album, 
instead of searching my own and other libraries for a 
desired song or verse, and the belief that what charmed 
me probably might charm others, suggested the printing 
of my enlarged selection. I know the convenience and 
merits of the existing anthologies, and the necessity of 
printing in every collection many masterpieces which 
all English-speaking men have agreed in admiring. 
Each has its merits ; but I have found that the best of 
these collections do not contain certain gems of pure 
lustre, whilst they admit many of questionable claim. 
The voluminous octavos of Anderson and Chalmers 
have the same fault of too much mass and too little 
genius ; and even the more select " Golden Treasury " 
of Mr. Palgrave omits too much that I cannot spare. 
I am aware that no two readers would make the same 
selection. Of course, I shall gladly hail with the public 
a better collection than mine. 

Poetry teaches the enormous force of a few words, 
and, in proportion to the inspiration, checks loquacity. 
It requires that splendour of expression which carries 
with it the proof of great thoughts. Great thoughts 

1 This is the title of a large volume of selections from the English 
and American poets published by Emerson in 1875. The Preface here 
reprinted is the only original matter in the volume, but in combination 
with the list of extracts, which is given with somewhat more detail than 
in the book, it will have considerable interest as illustrating; his literary 
taste.— Ed, 
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ensure musical expressions. Every word should be 
the right word. The poets axe they who see that 
spiritual is greater than any material force, that thoughts 
rule the world. The great poets are judged by the 
frame of mind they induce ; and to them, of all men, 
the severest criticism is due. 

Some poems I have inserted for their historical im- 
portance ; some, for their weight of sense ; some, for 
single couplets or lines, perhaps even for a word ; some 
for magic of style ; and I have admitted verses, which, 
in their structure, betray a defect of poetic ear, but have 
a wealth of truth which ought to have created melody. 
I know the peril of didactics to kill poetry, and that 
Wordsworth runs fearful risks to save his mental ex- 
periences. Some poems are external, like Moore's, and 
have only a superficial melody : others, like Chaucer's, 
have such internal music as to forgive a roughness to 
the modern ear, which, in the mouth of the bard, his 
contemporaries probably did not detect. To Chaucer 
may be well applied the word of Heraclitus, that " Har- 
mony latent is of greater value than that which is 
patent." 

There are two classes of poets, — the poets by educa- 
tion and practice ; these we respect : and the poets by 
nature ; these we love. Pope is the best type of the 
one class : he had all the advantage that taste and wit 
could give him, but never rose to grandeur or to pathos. 
Milton had all 'its advantages, but was also poet born. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Jonson (despite all the pedantic 
lumber he dragged with him), Herbert, Herrick, Collins, 
Burns, — of the other. Then there are poets who rose 
slowly, and wrote badly, and had yet a true calling, 
and, after a hundred failures, arrived at pure power; 
as Wordsworth, encumbered for years with childish 
whims, but at last, by his religious insight, lifted to 
genius. 

Scott was a man of genius, but only an accomplished 
rhymer (poet on the same terms as the Norse bards and 
minstrels), admirable chronicler, and master of the 
ballad, but never crossing the threshold of the epic, 
Where Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton dwell, 
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The task of selection is easiest in poetry. What a 
signal convenience is fame ! Do we read all authors 
to grope our way to the best ? No ; but the world 
selects for us the best, and we select from these our best. 

Chaucer fulfils the part of the poet, possesses the 
advantage of being the most cultivated man of his time, 
and so speaks always sovereignly and cheerfully. Often 
the poetic nature, being too susceptible, is over-acted 
on by others. The religious sentiment teaching the 
immensity of every moment, the indifference of magni- 
tude, the present is all, the soul is God ; — this lesson is 
great and greatest. Yet this, also, has limits for human- 
ity. One must not seek to dwell in ethereal contem- 
plation : so should the man decline into a monk, and 
stop short of his possible enlargement. The intellect 
is cheerful. 

Chaucer's antiquity ought not to take him out of the 
hands of intelligent readers. No lover of poetry can 
spare him, or should grudge the short study required to 
command the archaisms of his English, and the skill to 
read the melody of his verse. His matter is excellent, 
his story told with vivacity, and with equal skill in the 
pathos and in triumph. I think he has lines of more 
force than any English writer, except Shakespeare. If 
delivered by an experienced reader, the verses will be 
found musical as well as wise, and fertile in invention. 
He is always strong, facile, and pertinent, and with what 
vivacity of style through all the range of his pictures, 
comic or tragic ! He knows the language of joy and of 
despair. 

Of Shakespeare what can we say, but that he is and 
remains an exceptional mind in the world; that a 
universal poetry began and ended with him ; and that 
mankind have required the three hundred and ten years 
since his birth to familiarize themselves with his supreme 
genius ? I should like to have the Academy of Letters 
propose a prize for an essay on Shakespeare's poem, 
" Let the bird of loudest lay," and the " Threnos," with 
which it closes ; 1 the aim of the essay being to explain, 

i " The Phoenix and Turtle," in Shakespeare's Poems.— Ed. 
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by an historical research into the poetic myths and 
tendencies of the age in which it was written, the frame 
and allusions of the poem. I have not seen Chester's 
" Love's Martyr/' and the " Additional Poems " (1601) 
in which it appeared. Perhaps that book will suggest 
all the explanation this poem requires. To unassisted 
readers, it would appear to be a lament on the death of 
a poet, and of his poetic mistress. But the poem is 
so quaint, and charming in diction, tone, and allusions, 
and in its perfect metre and harmony, that I would 
gladly have the fullest illustration yet attainable- I 
consider this piece a good example of the rule, that 
there is a poetry for bards proper, as well as a poetry 
for the world of readers. This poem, if published for 
the first time, and without a known author's name, 
would find no general reception. Only the poets would 
save it. 

To the modern reader, Ben Jonson's plays have lost 
their old attraction ; but his occasional poems are full 
of heroic thought, and his songs are among the best in 
the language. His life interests us from the wonderful 
circle of companions with whom he lived, — with Camden, 
Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Bacon, Chapman, 
Herbert, Herrick, Cowley, Suckling, Drayton, Donne, 
Carew, Selden, — and by whom he was honoured. Cowley 
tells us, " I must not forget Ben's reading : it was 
delicious : never was poetry married to more exquisite 
music ; " and the Duchess of Newcastle relates that her 
husband, himself a good reader, said he " never heard 
any man read well but Ben Jonson." 

Spence reports, that Pope said to him, " Crashaw is a 
worse sort of Cowley ; Herbert is lower than Crashaw," 
an opinion that no reader of their books at this time will 
justify. Crashaw, if he be the translator of the " Sospetto 
d'Herode," has written masterly verses never learned 
from Cowley, some of which I have transcribed ; and 
Herbert is the psalmist dear to all who love religious 
poetry with exquisite refinement of thought. So much 
piety was never married to so much wit. Herbert 
identifies himself with Jewish genius, as Michelangelo 
did when carving or painting prophets and patriarchs, 
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not merely old men in robes and beards, but with the 
sanctity and the character of the Pentateuch and the 
prophecy conspicuous in them. His wit and his piety 
are genuine, and are sure to make a life-long friend of 
a good reader. 

Herrick is the lyric poet, ostentatiously choosing 
petty subjects, petty names for each piece, and disposing 
of his theme in a few liries, or in a couplet ; is never 
dull, and is the master of miniature painting. On 
graver themes, in his " Sacred Numbers/ ' he is equally 
successful. 

Milton's " Paradise Lost " goes so surely with the 
Bible on to every book-shelf, that I have not cited a 
line ; but I could not resist the insertion of the " Comus," 
and the " Lycidas," which are made of pure poetry, and 
have contented myself with extracts from the grander 
scenes of " Samson Agonistes." 

The public sentiment of the reading world was long 
divided on the merits of Wordsworth. His early poems 
were written on a false theory of poetry ; and the critics 
denounced them as childish. He persisted long to write 
after his own whim ; and, though he arrived at un- 
expected power, his readers were never safe from a 
childish return upon himself, and an unskilful putting- 
forward of it. How different from the absolute con- 
cealment of Shakespeare in all his miraculous dramas, 
and even in his love-poems, in which, of course, the 
lover must be perpetually present, but always by 
thought, and never by his buttons or pitifulness ! 
Montaigne is delightful in his egotism. Byron is always 
egotistic, but interesting thereby, through the taste and 
genius of his confession or his defiance. 

Wordsworth has the merit of just moral perception, 
but not that of deft poetic execution. How would 
Milton curl his lip at such slipshod newspaper style ! 
Many of his poems, as, for example, " The Rylstone 
Doe," might be all improvised : nothing of Milton, 
nothing of Marvell, of Herbert, of Dryden, could be. 
There are verses such as many country gentlemen could 
write ; but few would think of claiming the poet's laurel 
on their merit. Pindar, Dante, Shakespeare, whilst 
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they have the just and open soul, have also the eye to 
see the dimmest star, the serratures of every leaf, the 
test objects of the microscope, and then the tongue to 
utter the same things in words that engrave them on 
the ears of all mankind. 

The poet demands all gifts, and not one or two only. 
Like the electric rod he must reach from a point nearer 
to the sky than all surrounding objects, down to the 
earth, and into the wet soil, or neither is of use. The 
poet must not only converse with pure thought, but he 
must demonstrate it almost to the senses. His words 
must be pictures : his verses must be spheres and cubes, 
to be seen and handled. His fable must be a good 
story, and its meaning must hold as pure truth. In 
the debates on the Copyright Bill, in the English parlia- 
ment, Mr. Sergeant Wakley, the coroner, quoted Words- 
worth's poetry in derision, and asked the roaring House 
of Commons, " what that meant, and whether a man 
should have a public reward for writing such stuff ? " — 
Homer, Horace, Milton, and Chaucer would defy the 
coroner. Whilst they have wisdom to the wise, he 
would see that to the external they have external 
meaning. Coleridge rightly said that " poetry must 
first be good sense, as a palace might well be magnifi- 
cent, but first it must be a house." Wordsworth is 
open to ridicule of this kind ; and yet, though satisfied 
if he can suggest to a sympathetic mind his own mood, 
and though setting a private and exaggerated value on 
his compositions, and taking the public to task for not 
admiring his poetry, he is really a master of the English 
language ; and his best poems evince a power of diction 
that is no more rivalled by his contemporaries than is 
his poetic insight. But his capital merit is, that he has 
done more for the sanity of his generation than any 
other writer. 

" Laodamia " is almost entitled to that eminence in 
his literary performance which Landor gave it when he 
said that " Wordsworth had now written a poem which 
might be fitly read in Elysium, and the gods and heroes 
might gather round to listen/ ' I count that and the 
" Ode on Immortality " as the best. 
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Wordsworth has a religious value for his thoughts ; 
but his inspirations are casual and insufficient, and he 
persists in writing after they are gone. No great poet 
needs so much a severely critical selection of the noble 
numbers, from the puerile into which he often falls. 
Leigh Hunt said of him that " he was a fine lettuce with 
too many outer leaves. ,, 

Byron's rare talent is conspicuously partial. He has 
not sweetness, nor solid knowledge, nor lofty aim. He 
had a rare skill for rhythm, unmatched facility of 
expression, a firm ductile thread of gold. His rhymes 
do not suggest any restraint, but the utmost freedom, 
as the rules of the dance do not fetter the good dancer, 
but exhibit his natural grace. In his isolation he is 
starved for a purpose ; and finding no material except 
of romance,- — first of corsairs, and Oriental robbers and 
harems, and, lastly, of satire, — he revenges himself on 
society for its supposed distrust of him, by cursing it, 
and throwing himself on the side of its destroyers. His 
life was wasted ; and its only result was this brilliant 
gift of song with which he soothed his chosen exile. I 
do not know that it can retain for another generation 
the charm it had for his contemporaries ; but the 
security with which he pours these perfectly modulated 
verses to any extent, without any sacrifice of sense for 
the sake of metre, surprises the reader. 

Tennyson has incomparable felitity in all poetic forms, 
surpassing in melody also, and is a brave, thoughtful 
Englishman, unmatched in rhythmic power and variety. 
The thoroughness with which the fable has been thought 
out, as in the account of the supreme influence of Arthur 
on his knights, is only one of his triumphs. The passion 
of love in his " Maud " found a new celebration, which 
woke delight wherever the English language is known ; 
the " Dirge of Wellington " was a more magnificent 
monument than any or all of the histories that record 
that commander's life. Then the variety of his poems 
discloses the wealth and the health of his mind. Nay, 
some of his words are poems. 

The selections from American writers are necessarily 
confined to the present century ; but some of them 
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have secured a wide fame. Some of them are recent, 
and have yet to earn their laurels. I have inserted only 
one of the remarkable poems of Forceythe Willson, a 
young Wisconsin poet of extraordinary promise, who 
died very soon after this was written. The poems of 
a lady who contents herself with the initials H. H. in 
her book published in Boston (1874) have rare merit of 
thought and expression, and will reward the reader 
for the careful attention which they require. The poem 
of " Sir Pavon and Saint Pavon," by another hand, has 
a dangerous freedom of style, but carries in it rare power 
and pathos. 

The imagination wakened brings its own language, 
and that is always musical. It may or may not have 
rhyme or a fixed metre ; but it will always have its 
special music or tone. Whatever language the bard 
uses, the secret of tone is at the heart of the poem. 
Every great master is such by this power, — Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Raleigh and Milton and Collins 
and Burns and Byron and Tennyson and Wolfe. The 
true inspiration always brings it. Perhaps it cannot be 
analyzed ; but we all yield to it. It is the life of the 
good ballads ; it is in the German hymns which Wesley 
translated ; it is in the " Marseillaise " of Rouget de 
Lisle ; it gave their value to the chants of the old Romish 
and of the English Church ; and it is the only account 
we can give of their "wonderful power on the people. 
Poems may please by their talent and ingenuity ; but 
when they charm us, it is because they have this quality, 
for this is the union of nature with thought. 

[The following Selections, so classified, form the Contents 
of the Volume.] 
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NATURE. 
. Land. — Sea. — Sky. 

" Nature the vicar of the Almightie Lord." J -CflAUCKK. 



Argument of his Book • Herrick 
At Sea . . J. T. Trowbridge 
Barberry-Bush, The .Jones Very 
Bird, The . • . W. Allingham 
Birds of Killingworth, The 

Longfellow 
Blossoms, To ... . Merrick 
Bothie of Toiler na Vuolich, From 

the Clough 

Boy Poet, The . . Wordsworth 
Breeding Lark . • Arthur Boar 
Cave of Staffa . . Wordsworth 

Cloud, The Shelley 

Coral Grove, The./. G. Percival 
Corinna's going a- Maying Herrick 
Country Life, The . . . Herrick 
Dawn {Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5) 

Shakespeare 
£>affodils, To » . . . Herrick 
Daffodils. . - . . Wordsworth 
Death of the Flowers . . Bryant 
Death of the Old Year Tennyson 
Diamond, The 

/./. <7. Wilkinson 
Dover Cliffs {King Lear, iv. 6) 

Shakespeare 
Drop of Dew, A . . A. Marvell 
Eagle, The .... Tennyson 
Earth-Spirit, The 

W, E. Channing 
Evening, Ode to . . . Collins 
Evening Star, To the 

Wordsworth 
First of May . . Wordsworth 
Flight of the Wild Geese 

Channing 
Flowers {Winter's Tale, iv. 3) 

Shakespeare 
Flowers at Cave of Staffa 

Wordsworth 
Fox and Cock .... Chaucer 
Fringed Gentian, To the Bryant 
Garden, The .... Marvell 
Grasshopper, The 

Richard Lovelace 



Haze . . . . H. D. Thoreau 
Herb Rosemary, To the 

H K. White 
Hillside Cot, The . . Channing 

Campbell 

Wordsworth 

. . Milton 

. . Byron 

. . Milton 

Tennyson 

Wordsworth 

Thomsofi 

Ben Jonson 

. . Chaucer 

. . Thoreau 



Hope .... 
Joanna, To . . 
II PenserOso . . 
Lachin y Gair . 
U Allegro . . 
Landscape . . 
Liberty . . . 
Lost in the Snow 
Mav 

Milky Way, The 
Mist .... 



Moonlight (Merchant of Venice, 

v. 1) Shakespeare 

Morning (Macbeth, i. 6) 

Shakespeare 
Morning in the Mountains 

Wordsworth 
Mountain, The . . . Channing 

. Ben Jonson 
.Jas. Beattie 



Nature . . 
Nature . . 
Night and Death 



/• 



Blanco White 
. . Beattie 

2) Shakespeare 

. . . Keats 

Thomson 

R. Bamefield 



Night. . . 
Night (Macbeth, Hi. 
Nightingale, The 
Nightingale . . 
Nightingale, The 
Nightingale's Death Song, The 

Hemans 
Nightingale's Song, The 

T. H. Bay ley 

Ocean Chas. Sprague 

Ocean Pollok 

Osmunda Regalis, The 

Wordsworth 
Out and Inward Bound (Merchant 
of Venice, ii. 6) . Shakespeare 
Pass of Kirkstone, The 

Wordsworth 
Primrose, The .... Herrick 
Rainbow, To the . . Campbe?* 
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Rainbow, The .... Byron 
Rivulet, The .... Bryant 

Sea Byron 

Sea-Shell, Inscription on a Landor 
Sea Song . . • .' Channing 
Sea Song. . . A. Cunningham 
September, 1819 . Wordsworth 
Skating .... Wordsworth 
Skylark, To a . . . • Shelley 
Skylark, To the . Wordsworth 

Smoke Thoreau 

Snow Wordsworth 

Solitude Byron 

Song of the Emigrants in Burmuda 

Marvell 



Song of the Stars . . • Bryant 

Sonnet (33) : " Full many a 

glorious morning" Shakespeare 

Storm, The Byron 

Sunflower, The . . . W. Blake 

Sunset Byron 

Swimming Byron 

Tacking Ship off Shore 

Walter Mitchel 
Tintern Abbey . . Wordsworth 

Trees Spenser 

Waterfowl, To a . . • Bryant 
Winter : A Dirge . . • Burns 
Winter Night, A . . . Burns 
Yew-trees . . . Wordsworth 



HUMAN LIFE. 
Home.— Woman. — Love. — Friendship. — Manners. — Beauty. 

" The privates of man's heart — 
They speken and sound in his ear 
As though they loud winds were."— Gowbr. 



Anathemata . . .KB. Sanborn 
Apology for having Loved before 

E. Waller 

Ariadne Chaucer 

AthulfandEthilda Henry Taylor 
Babe, The 

Sir Wm. Jones {Trans.) 

Beauty Spenser 

Bride, The Spenser 

Bride, The Suckling 

Charmer, My .... Waller 
Child, To a . . . M P. Willis 
Children's Hour, The Longfellow 
Common Sense (Sonnet 130) 

Shakespeare 
Corinne, To . . • Mrs. Hemans 
Cotter's Saturday Night, The 

Burns 
Divided . . . • Jean Ingelow 
Duchesse Blanche . . . Chaucer 
Ecstasy, The . . John Donne 
Elizabeth of Bohemia . Wotton 
Freedom in Dress . Ben Jonson 
Genevieve .... Coleridge 

Gentility Chaucer 

Girdle, On a .... Waller 
Give me the Old JZ. H. Messinger 



Home .... Wordsworth 
Honoria . . . Coventry Patmore 
Hymn to the Graces . . Herrick 
If thou wert by my Side, my Love 

Heber 
I'll never love thee more Montrose 
Inborn Royalty (Cymbeline, iv. 2) 

Shakespeare 
Lady's Yes, The E. B. Browning 
Last Farewell, The . E. B. E. 
Lady of Nithsdale, The 

A. Cunningham 
Lines on Leaving Europe 

N. P. Willis 

Love • Donne 

Love against Love D. A. Wasson 
Love at First Sight {Phi/aster) 

Beaumont and Fletcher 
Lucasta, To • • • • Lovelace 
Lucy • • • • • Wordsworth 

Maud Tennyson 

My Mother's Picture • . Cowper 
Othello's Defence . . Shakespeare 
Outgrown . . Julia R, C. Dorr 
Peasant's Return, The Wm. Barnes 
Playmate, The . . . Whittier 
Pilot's Daughter, The AUingham 
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Poetry of Dress, The . . Herrick 
Portrait, The . . . Heywood 
Qua Cursum Ventus . . Clough 

Queen, The Pat more 

Rosaline T. Lodge 

Rose of the World, The . Patmore 

Sentences Patmore 

She Walks in Beauty • • Byron 
Sylvia, To .... . Herrick 
Song : " See the Chariot at Hand " 

Ben Jonson 
Song : " How near to Good is what 

is Fair " . ... Ben Jonson 
Sonnet (128): "How oft when 

thou " Shakespeare 

Sonnet (116): " Let me not to the 

Marriage " ... Shakespeare 
Sonnet (52) : " So am I as the 

rich " Shakespeare 



Sonnet (104): "To me, Fair 

Friend " . . . . Shakespeare 

Sundered . • . Sidney H. Morse 

Sympathy * Thoreau 

Thou hast sworn by thy God, my 
Jeanie • • . A. Cunningham 
Tribute, The Coventry Patmore 
True Love {AWs Well, i. 1) 

Shakespeare 
Una and the Lion • • • Spenser 
Venus, To Beaumont &* Fletcher 
Viola disguised, and the Duke 

( Twelfth Night t ii. 4) Shakespeare 
Virginia •••••• Chaucer 

When I do count the Clock 

(Sonnet 12) . • . Shakespeare 
Woman . Prof. Wilson (Trans.} 
Wood-Fire, The . . . E. S. H. 



INTELLECTUAL. 

Memory. — Inspiration. — Imagination. — Fancy. — Music. — 

Art. — Moods. 



tc 



Qu«tque aderant vates, rebar adesse Deos." — Ovid. 

" By pain of heart, now checked, and now impelled, 
The intellectual power from word* to things 
Went sounding on, — a dim and perilous way." — Wordsworth. 



iEolian Harp • • • Allingham 
Alexander's Feast . • . Dryden 
Art and Nature (Winter's Tale, 

iv. 3) Shakespeare 

Cathedral . • . . Congreve 

Compliment to Queen Elizabeth 

(Midsummer Nigh? s Dream, ii. 2) 

Shakespeare 
Comus : a Mask • • • Milton 
Critic, To the . . . Tennyson 
Cuckow and the Nightingale 

Chaucer 
Daedalus ...... Sterling 

Dreams ...... Scott 

Fantasy Ben Jonson 

Fairies ...... Warton 

Fame Ben Jonson 

Flower, The • . George Herbert 
Foresight (Troilus, iii. 3) 

Shakespeare 
Harp, To the .... Drayton 



Hurts of Time .... Byron 

Inspiration Burns 

Inspiration Thoreau 

Kilmeny James Hogg 

King Lear ( Act iii. sc . 2 )Shakespeare 
Kubla Khan .... Coleridge 
Locksley Hall ... Tennyson 
Memory . • . • • Tennyson 

Memory Channing 

Moods • • . Sir J. Suckling 

Morning Allingham 

Muse, The . . George Wither 
Music, To . . . Mrs. Hemans 

Music • • Keats 

Music W. Strode 

Mythology .... Coleridge 
Not Every Day Fit for Verse 

Herrick 
Ode to Himself . . Ben Jonson 
Orpheus with his Lute (Henry 
VIIL % iii. 1) . • Shakespeare 
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Outline .... Wordsworth 
Passions, The : an Ode for Music 

Collins 
Phoenix and Turtle Dove 

Shakespeare 
Pleasures of Imagination Akenside 

Poet, The C. S. T. 

Poet, The Chaucer 

Poet's Mood 

Beaumont and Fletcher 
Praise of Homer, The 

George Chapman 
Prayer to Apollo . . . Chaucer 
Queen Mab (Romeo and Juliet t i. 4) 

Shakespeare 
Questionings . . F. H Hedge 
Romeo's Presage . . Shakespeare 
Scale of Minds . . Wordsworth 
Ships at Sea ... R. B. Coffin 
Socrates Young 



Song from Gipsies' Metamorphoses 

Benjonson 
Song of Fionnuala, The . Moore 
Sonnet (54) ; " O how much more 

doth " Shakespeare 

Sonnet (98) : " From you have I 
been " • • • , , Shakespeare 
Sonnet on First Looking into 
Chapman's Homer . • Keats 
Soul's Errand, The • • Raleigh 
St. Cecilia's Day . • . Dryden 
Steamboats, Viaducts, and Rail- 
ways • • » f Wordsworth 
Supplication, A . . . Cowley 
Thought .,•»•• H H 

Ulysses Tennyson 

Under the Portrait of Milton 

Dryden 
White Island, The . > Hcrrick 
Writing Verses .... Burns 



CONTEMPLATIVE.— MORAL.— RELIGIOUS. 

Man. — Virtue. — Honour. — Time. — Change. — Fate. — Sleep. — 
Life. — Death. — Immortality. — Hymns. — Holydays. 

" Eyes which the beam celestial view, 

Which evermore makes all things new.— Kbble. 



Abou Ben Adhem . Leigh Hunt 

Affliction Herbert 

Angels, The. . . . Drummond 
An Honest Man's Fortune 

John Fletcher 
Before Sleep , . Sir T. Browne 
Burning Babe, The , Southwell 
Celinda • • , » Lord Herbert 
Character , . . , Coleridge 
Church Porch, The . % Herbert 
Christmas . . . , Tennyson 
Christmas Carol, The Wordsworth 
Christmas Hymn . . . Milton 
Come Morir. , . . S. G W. 
Confession , . . . • Herbert 
Consolers, The . . . S. G. IV, 
Death's Final Conquest 

James Shirley 

Dependence Cowper 

Destiny Chaucer 

Divine Love . . Wesley ( Trans. ) 
Duty, Ode to , . Wordsworth 



Easter Herbert 

Elegy Written, in a Country 

Churchyard Gray 

Elixir, The Herbert 

English Channel , Wordsworth 
Eton College . , , . , Gray 
Euthanasia . . . Henry More 
Forecast ..».,. Chaucer 

Forecast Bailey 

Good Omens (Sonnet 107) 

Shakespeare 

Gratefulness Herbert 

Hamlet's Soliloquy Shakespeare 
Happy Life, The , , , Wotton 
Honest Poverty , , f Burns 
Honour , , , . Wordsworth 
Humility . , , , R* M, Afilnes 
Hymn to Christ, A , , Donne 
Hymn to God, My God, in my 

Sickness Donne 

Hymn : " Lord, when I quit this 

Earthly Stage" , , . Watts 
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Hyperion : " As Heaven and Earth 

are Fairer" Keats 

Immortality . . . Wordsworth 
Immortal Mind, The. . Byron 
Inscription on Melrose Abbey 

Anonymous 
Inscription on a Wall in St Ed- 
mund's Church, in Lombard 
Street, London . . Anonymous 
Inscription in Marble in the Parish 
Church of Feversham, in Agro 
Cantiano .... Anonymous 

Joy H H, 

Knowing the Heart of Man is set 

to be Daniel 

Laodamia . . . Wordsworth 

Life Herbert 

Life .... Mrs. Barbauld 

Life Longfellow 

Life and Death (Measure for 

Measure ', iii. I ) . . Shakespeare 

Litany to the Holy Spirit Herrick 

Love and Humility Henry More 

Man Herbert 

Matins Herrick 

Moravian Hymn . John Wesley 

My Legacy H H* 

My Mind to me a Kingdom is 

Sir Edward Dyer 
Narayena : Spirit of God 

Sir Wm. y ones {Trans.) 
New Prince, New Pomp Southwell 
Old Man's Funeral, The Bryant 
Orthodoxy . . . . W. Blake 

Peace Herbert 

Penitence Young 

Pilgrimage . . Sir W. Raleigh 
Poet's Hope, A W, E. Channing 
Praise to God . Mrs, Barbauld 
Prayers {Measure for Measure, 

ii. 2) . . . . Shakespeare 
Providence ..... Herbert 
Providence Cowper 



Psalm XCIII. Sir Philip Sidney 
Psalm XVIII. . . . Stemhold 
Psalm CXXXIX. 

Sir Philip Sidney 

Pulley, The Herbert 

Quip, The Herbert 

Retreat, The . Henry Vaughan 
Revolutions {Sonnet 60) 

Shakespeare 
Satan . . . Richard Crashaw 
Sceptic, The . . Wordsworth 
Seven Ages, The {As You Like It, 

ii. 7) • • • • Shakespeare 
Shepherds, The . . Drummond 
Shield, The . . . . S. G. W. 

Sin Herbert 

Sing unto the Lord 

Sir Philip Sidney 

Skull, The Byron 

Sleep (2 Henry /K, iii. 1) 

Shakespeare 

Sleep , . Young 

Stanzas written in the Churchyard 

of Richmond, Yorkshire 

Herbert Knowles 
Star-song, The .... Herrick 
Strangers, The . . . Jones Very 
Sun-dial .... Montgomery 

Thanatopsis Bryant 

That Each Thing is hurt of Itself 

Anonymous 
The Spacious Firmament on High 

Addison 
Tithonus . . . . Tennyson 
To Be no More . . . Milton 
Touchstone, The . . Allingham 
Two went up into the Temple to 

Pray . . Richard Crashaw 
Undertaking, The . . . Donne 

Virtue . Herbert 

Wayfarers . . . . E. Hooper 
Wisdom • . Coventry Patmore 
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HEROIC. 



Patriotic. — Historic. — Political. 



"Pallas. — See yonder souls set far within the shade, 

Who in Elysian bowers the blessed seats do keep, 
That for their living good now semi-gods are made, 
And went away from earth, as if but tamed with sleep. 
These we must join to wake ; for these are of the strain 
That Justice dare defend, and will the Age sustain." 

Bkn Jonson : Golden Age Restored, 



Abraham Lincoln . Tom Taylor 

Antony over the Dead Body of 

Caesar . . . . . Shakespeare 

Ariadne's Farewell . . H. H 
Bannockburn . . . . Burns 

Bard, The . . . . . . Gray 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Julia Ward Howe 

Battle of the Baltic . Campbell 

Battle on St. Crispin's Day {Henry 

V., iv. 3) . . . Shakespeare 

Bay Fight, The H H. Brownell 

Boadicea Cowper 

Bonduca Beaumont and Fletcher 
Bunker Hill. . . . G. Mellen 
Cassius {Julius Casar, i. 2) 

Shakespeare 

Chicago Bret Harte 

Chivalry Ben Jonson 

Christian Militant . . . Herrick 
Commemoration Ode. . Lowell 

Constancy Herbert 

Coronation H. H. 

Cromwell and King Charles 

Marvell 
Cumberland, The . . Longfellow 

Defiance Scott 

Entrance of Columbus into Barce- 
lona . . . . . G. Mellen 
Epistle to a Friend to persuade 
him to the Wars . Ben Jonson 
Flag, The . Julia Ward Howe 
George Washington . Anonymous 
Greeting to "The George Gris- 

wold* "Punch" 

Happy Warrior, The Wordsworth 



Henry V.'s Audience of French 
Ambassadors . . Shakespeare 
Heroism . . Coleridge {Trans.) 
Hohenlinden . . . Campbell 
Hotspur's Quarrel with Henry IV. 

Shakespeare 
Hotspur (1 Henry IV. t i. 3) 

Shakespeare 
Ichabod ...... Whittier 

Indians . . . Charles Sprague 
In State . . Forceythe Willson 
In the Fight . . . Tennyson 

Jephthah's Daughter . . Byron 
ohn Brown of Osawatomie 

E. C. Stedman 
King Richard's Soliloquy 

{Richard J 77. , i. 1) Shakespeare 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

The .... Mrs. Hemans 

Lochiel's Warning . Campbell 

Lost Leader, The 

Robert Browning 
Loyal Woman's No, A 

Anonymous 
Maryland . . • J. R. Randall 
Mason and Slidell. . • Lowell 
Master Spirit, The 

George Chapman 

Murat Byron 

Never or Now . . 0. W. Holmes 
Ode on Decorating the Graves of 
the Confederate Soldiers 

Henry Timrod 
Old Ironsides . . 0. W. Holmes 
On the late Massacre in Piedmont 

Milton 
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Port Royal, At . . . Wkittier 
Prayer, The. . . . Tennyson 
Requiem .... George Lunt 
Royalty . • . , D. A. Wasson 
Samson Agonistes . • . Milton 

Schill Wordsworth 

Scotland Burns 

Song of Saul before his Last 

n Battle . Byron 

Sonnet: "Alas! what boots the 

long" .... Wordsworth 
Sonnet : " It is not to be thought 

of that" . . . Wordsworth 
Speech of the Dauphin {King 

John, v. 2) . . Shakespeare 



Sunthin in a Pastoral Line 

Lowell 
Thought of a Briton on the Subju- 
gation of Switzerland ' 

Wordsworth 
Vision, The .... Burns 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, The 

Longfellow 
Washers of the Shroud, The 

Lowell 

Waterloo Byron 

Westward the Course of Empire 

G. Berkeley 
What the Birds said . . Whittier 
Ye Mariners of England Campbell 



PORTRAITS.— PERSONAL.— PICTURES. 

" Who will not honour noble numbers, when 

Verses outlive the bravest deeds of men? " — Hkkrick. 



Addison, Portrait of . . . Pope 
Agassiz, Fiftieth Birthday of 

Longfellow 
A King . . . Robert Browning 
Alexander Pope, Lines to 

David Lewis 

Ben Jonson, Ode to . . Herrick 

Black Prince, The {Henry V. t ii. 

4) ..... . Shakespeare 

Burial of Moses Mrs. Alexander 
Campbell, To .... Moore 

Caliph's Encampment, The 

Moore 
Cleopatra .... Shakespeare 

Coriolanus .... Shakespeare 

Coriolanus at Antium Shakespeare 
Countess of Rutland, To the 

Ben Jonson 

Cowley's Epigram on Sir Francis 

Drake . Ben Jonson ( Trans. ) 

Destruction of Sennacherib, The 

Byron 
Elegy on Mistress Elizabeth Drury 

Donne 
Entrance of Bolingbroke into 
London (Richard II,, v. 2) 

Shakespeare 
Epigram . . , . Ben Jonson 
Epitaph on Shakespeare Milton 



Epitaph : " Underneath this sable 
hearse " . . . . Ben Jonson 
Epitaph : *' Underneath this stone 
doth lye "... Ben Jonson 
Execution, The . . . Byron 
Fare thee Well .... Byron 
Fop, The (1 Henry IK, i. 3) 

Shakespeare 
Forging of the Anchor 

S. Ferguson 
George Peaborly, To 

0. W. Holmes 
Gladiator, The . , . Byron 

Henry V Shakespeare 

Ice Palace, The . . . Cowper 
Lines in a Lady's Album 

Daniel Webster 
Love of England . . . Byron 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, On 

Ben Jonson 
Man of Ross, The . . . Pope 
Milton, To . . . Wordsworth 
Mountain Daisy, To a . Burns 
Mouse, To a . . . . Burns 
Nebuchadnezzar . . . Gower 
Nestor to Hector (Troilus cV C, 

iv. 5) Shakespeare 

No more Byron 

On his Blindness . . . Milton 
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Guidance 

(Hamlet, v. 2) Shakespeare 
Human Life 

(Tempest, iv. 1) Shakespeare 

If men be worlds . . . Donne 

Knowing the heart of man Daniel 

Mine honesty and I begin to square 

(Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11) 

Shakespeare 
Mother's Blessing 

(Airs Well, i. 1) Shakespeare 
O how feeble is man's power Donne 
Opportunity 

(JuHhs Ccesar, iv. 3) Shakespeare 



Saturn . • Keats 

The flighty purpose never is o'er- 

took (Macbeth, iv. 1 ) Shakespeare 
The Nobly Born . . JS. S. H. 
The Recluse Hermit . . Donne 
There is a history 

(2 Henry IV,, iii. 1) Shakespeare 
There is a mystery 

( Troilusdr* C, iii. 3) Shakespeare 
True Dignity . . Wordsworth 

Trust Wordsworth 

Ulysses and Achilles 

( Troilus dr» C, iii. 3) Shakespeare 
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